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MASTER-MINDS OF IHE WEST. 


CHAPTER I. 

JOHN G. c. brainard; 

Durikg tlio present century many persons in 
America, whose early productions gave pro- 
inibe of brilliant achievements in maturity, have 
died young. It has been said that the history 
of American genius might be written in a series 
of obituaries of youthful authors. W ere Drake, 
Sands, Griffin, Roclfwell, Wiloox, Pinkney, i 
Clarke, the Davidsons, and Brainard now alive, 
there would be no scarcity of .^mericah writers, 
nor Would any of them have passed the ordinary ^ 
meridian of^lSistence. What they have leil 
us must bi?^regarded as the first fruits of minds 
whose full powers were to the last undeveloped, 
and which were never tasked to their full 
capacity. 

, John Gardner “Calkins Brainard was a son 
of the* lio^ourable G. Brainard, one of the 
Justices of xhe Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
H^was'born at mw^London, in tliat State, 
%\\ the 21st day of October, ^^96. After finish- 
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ing his preparatory studies, which Wtifr^ pilr^< 
sued under tne direction of an elder bMitmr, 
he entered Yale College, id 1811, bgiing^ then 
in the fifteenth year of his ag& At Ihjs im- 
'mature period, before the mind^s ftiRy awake 
to the nature and importance of mor^ and 
intellectual discipline, ‘Severe application to 
Study is lUiusual. Brainard's books were 
neglected for communion with his own thoughts 
and thick coming fanci^,'' or for the society 
his fellows. His college career was marked 
* y nothing peculiar : he was distinguished for 
tn^ fine powers he* evinced whenever he chose 
to exert them, for the uniform modesty of his 
deportment, the kindness which characterised 
his intercourse with those about him, and a 
remarkable degree of sensitiveness, which 
caused him to shrink from every harsh 
collision, and to court retirement. On leaving 
college, in ^1815, he commenced the study of 
law, in his native placf),^ and On his admis- 
sion to the baV, he removed to the city of Mid- 
dleton, intending to practise there his profes- 
sion . His success was less than he anticipated ; 
perhaps because of hisr too gre^ modesty-^n 
Unfortunate quality in lawyers-^*^ it may be, 
in consequence of his indolence ai^convivial 
propensities. * * One of his biographers remarks 
that bis friends were always welcome save 
when 'they came as clients. ^ 

Wearied with the vexations andidry forma-*, 
lities of his*profession, he relinquislrc it in the 
winter of 1822, to urtdertike the Mitorship of 
♦he “ Connecticut^ Mirrur," a weekly political 
4md literary gazette, pdbUsbed in Hartford. 
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hem harfound as little ta pleasa him as in 
the baeiness he hacHeserted. HeVaa tpo indo- 
lent to piepare evety week articles of a serious, 
argumentative character* and gave in^beir place, 
graceful ‘ or ^ hunecroua p&ragrap^ and the 
occasional pieces of verse on which rests his 
reputation as a poet. These, at the time, were 
republished in many periodicals,* and much 
praised* In the departments of poetry and 
oritibism, the Min;pr ' acquired a high repu-* 
tation ; but in others, while under.his direction, 
it hardly rose to mediocrity.* s 

His first volume of poetry, t containingjiis 

* The editor ef the last edition of his works, of wlilch 
I have received a copy since the above w**? written, and 
while this volume is passing through the press, speaks as 
follows of hiB editonai oareer, — We are assured by com- 
petent testimony, that laboured and able political Nicies 
were withheld ^m pubbeation, owing to causes over 
which he had little control, It is not, perhaps, necessary 
to detail the facts, but they certainly go far to exculpate ' 
him from the charge of levity, or weakness, in conducting 
the editorial department %f Ms paper. Prudential oon- 
sideratioQs wereaiuffered to have sway, at the expense of 
his reputation for political tact and foresight. The only 
substitutes for the articles referred to, were sdbh brief and 
tarns pieces as he could prepare, after the best and almost* 
only hours for composition ^ passed by. This circum- 
stance,, together with the consciousness that the was 

ill Biistained^n respect to its patronage, was sujmoiently 
discouragmg to a person whose sensibilities were so acute 
as those of Biainard. It eccountC, alfib/for the frequent 
turns 8f mental deiUpmon which marked his latter years 
— ^heightened, mdeeo, by that frequent and morti||png 
concomitaat)Of genuili-rBlender pecuniary means.’^ 

t )^he vo4tmo was introduced by the. following charae- 
tCristio adcMbi to the neader ** The author ox the fol- 
lowiqg pieces has been induce^ to publi^jL them in e book, 
frdm cQUsiderntions whicb cannot be interemlng to Ihe 
mnilic. Many of thtse li^ pctml have been printed in 
w'CoxmecUcut Mirror/ and jnptlittdh^p 
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contributions^ tQ the “ Mirror, ’’ and some otBer * 
pieces, was published earljr in 1825. ft was 
mvourably received by the ‘public, apd its suc- 
cess induced his friends to bim tojinder- 
take the composition of ar larger and more 
important work than he had yet attempted. 
His constitutional lassitude and aversion to 
high and cbntiniied effort deterred him from 
beginning the task until 1827, when bis health 
began to wane, and it w^s no longer in his 
power. Ho then relinquished the editorship of 
ihe “Mirror,” and sought for restoring quiet, 
and the gentle ministrations of affection, in the 
home of his childhood. His illness soon as- 
sumed the character of consumption, and he saw 
that he had but a brief time to live. A few 
w'eeks were passed on the eastern shore of Long 
Island, in tho hope of deriving benefit from a 
change of air ; but nothing could arrest the pro- 
gress of tho final malady ; and he returned to 
New London, to prepare* for the spiritual life 
upon which he was about to enter. He bad 
always rpgarded with reverence the Christian 
character and profession, and he was now united 


them company. No apologies are made,lmd no criticising 
deprecated. The common-place btory of th^ifiiportunities 
of friends, thougl^^it hr ’ its share in the publication, is 
not insisted upon but the vanity of the author, if others 
choose to call it such, is a natural Hotive, and the hope 
of * making a little soiueihmg by it,’ is an honest acknow- 
ledgement, if it is a poor excuse.” the motip of tho title-, , 
p»ge was as quaint I 


Smne said, ' John, print it others said, * Not so;' 

Some said, * It might do gc^d;' others said, * No!’ ” ^ 

^ fiuNTAh’a Apology. 
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•to the visible church,* and recejiv^ the holiest 
of the sacraments. *He lingered until the 26th 
of Septen\bcr, 1 829, when he passed peacefully 
to tbe;rest of those who know that their Re- 
deemer lives.**’* * t 

The pathway of Brainard was aside from the 
walks of ambition, and the haunts of worldli- 
ness. He lived within himself, holding com- 
munion with his own thoughts, and suffering 
from*deep and lasting^raelancholy. Like Wil- 
cox, it is saidf he met with, one of -those disap- 
pointments in early life, which so frequently 
impress the soul vvitli sadness ; and though 
there was sometimes gaiety in bis manner and 
conversation, it was generally assumed, to con- 
ceal painful musings, or to beguile sorrow. 

His person was smallyand well formed ; his 
countenance mild, and indicative of the kind- 
ness and gentleness of his nature ; and in his 
eyes there, was a look of dreamy listlessness 
and tenderness. He* ^as fond of society, and 
bis pleasing conversation and amiable character* 
won for him many ardent friends, .lie was 

peculiarly sensitive ; and Mr,* Whittier, in a 

• • 

* Oq this 0 (jcasion,” says the Reverend Mr. M^Ewen* 

as he was feeble to go to church and remain through 
the customary services, he arrived at ^ and entered the 
eanctuaj^ when these were neaily or quite through. 
Every one present (literally, almost) knew him — the occa- 
sion of his coming was understood — and when be appe'^rod, 
j[)ale, feeble, emaciated* and trembling in consequence of 
his extreme debility, the sensation it produced was at once 
apparent throur^hout the whole assembly. There seemed 
to be an instinctivo homage paid to the grace of God in 
him^ or, {>erhap8, the fact^sbows how readily a refined 
^Christian community sympi^thiaes wfth genius and virtue 
destihed to an early tomb.'* 
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sketch of his life, remarks that in his gayest 
moments a coldly spoken word, or casual in- 
attention, would check at once the fi:ee flow of 
his thoughts, catise the jest to ^ die on his lips, 
and ^^the melancholy which bad been lifted 
from bis heart, to fall again with increased 
heaviness.” 

Brainard ‘lacked the mental discipline and 
strong self-command which alone confer true 
power. He never could have produced a great 
work. His poems were nearly all written dur- 
ing the six years in which he edited the 
“ Mirror,** and they bear marks of haste and 
carelessness, though some of them are very 
beautiful. PIo failed only in bis humorous 
pieces ; in all the rest his language is appro- 
priate and pure, his diction free and harmonious, 
and his sentiments natural and sincere. His 
serious poems are characterised by deep feeling 
and delicate fancy; and if we had* no records 
of his history, they would show us that he was 
'^a man of great gentleness, simplicity, and 
purity. 

Brainard, who truly deserves the name of an 
• American Poet, has left behind , him a ballad 
on the Indian legend of the Blacic ^Fox,*which 
haunted Salmon Biver, a tributary to the Con- 
necticut. Its wild and picturesque beauty 
causes us to regret that more of the still linger- 
ing traditions of the Bed M^n have not been 
made the themes of his verse ; — 
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THE BLACK FOX. 

Ho^ cold, beautiful, kow bright 
The cloudless heaven above us shiues ! 

But ’tis a howling winter’s night — 

’Twould freeze the very forest ppes ! 

“ The winds are up while mortals sleep ; 

The stars look forth while eyes arc shut ; 

The boltcd^now lies drifted deep • 

ArSiind our poor and lonely hut. 

“ With silent step and listening ear, 

With Ijow and arrow, dog and gnu, 

We’ll mark his track — his ])rowl w^ hear — 
Now is our time ! — ^Come on, come on ! 

** O’er many a fence, throi^h many a wood. 
Following the dog’s bewildered scent, 

In anxious haste and earnest mood, 

The white man and the Indian went. 

“ The gun is cocked, the bow -is bent, 

The dog stands with uplifted paw ; 

And ball and arrow botli are sent, 

4inied vM the prowler’s very jaw. 

• 

“The ball to kill that Fox is rai^ 

Not in a mould by mortals made ; 

The arrow which that Fox shoiSd shun 
Was never nmdo from earthly reed ! 

The Indian Druids of the wood 
Know where the fatal arrows grow ; 

•They spring not by^iJhe summer flood, . 

* They pierce not through tlje winter’s. snow! 
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“ Why cower^ the dog, whose snuffing nose 
Was never once deoeivedTtill now ? 

And why amidst the chilling snows ^ 

Does either hunter wipe his brow ? 

“For once they sec his fearful^den ; 

’Tis a dark cloud that slowly moves 
By night aj’oiind the homes of men, 

By day along the stream it loves. 

Again the dog is on the tsack, 

♦ The hunters chase o’er dale and.hill ; 

They may not, though they would, lool^biwk, 

TJioy must go forward*, forward still. 

• 

Onward they go, and never tuni, 

Amidst a night which knows no day ; 

For never more shall iponiing sun 
Light them upon |Jioir endless w^ay. 

^ The hut is desolate ; and there 
The famish’d dog alone 3|;eturns ; 

On the c<dd stcjjs he makes his lair ; 

By the shut door lie lays his bones. 

“ Now the tir’d spbrtsman leans his gun 
Against the ruins ini-its site, 

• Ai*<l jionders on the hunting do*'^ 

By the lost wanderers of the nighf. 

“ Ami there the* little country girls 

Will stop tt whisper, listen and look, 

And tell, while dressing their .sunny curls, 

Of the Black Fox of Salmon Brook 1” 

• r • 

The same writer has happily veri^ficd a 
pleasaqt superstition df the valley of the 
Connecticut. It^s said that shad are conducted 
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fr6m fhe Gulf of Mexico to Ihq Connecticut 
b}^ a kind of Yankee bogle in the shape of a 
bird. I{e makeb his appearance annually 
about^a week before the shad, calls •them after 
him, and gives warning *to the fishermen to 
mend their nets. 


THE SHAD SPIRIT.- 

) 

Now drop tlio bolt, and scciiioly nail 
llic horsc-slioe over the door ; 

’Ti , **1 wihe precaution, and if it should fail, 

It never fail’d before. 

“ Know ye the Sheidierd that gathers his flock, 

' Where the gales of the Equinox: blow, 

From each unknown reef, and sunken rock 
In the Gulf of Mexico ; 

While the Monsoons growl, and the tiade-wind'^* 
bark, ’ ^ » 

And tlic watch-dogs of the surge 
Pursue throudi the wild Graves the ravenous shark. 
Iliat prowls around thcii charge ? 

• 

“ To fliir (Connecticut’s northernmost source, 

0’e» sand-bars, rapids and falls, 

Tlie Shad Spirit holds his onward course, 

, With the flocks Vhich his wliistlo calls. 

“D how shall wo know where he went before ? 

Will he wander around us for ever 1 ^ 

, /J'he last year’s shad-beads shaM shine on the shore, 
To light him up the river. * 

ii‘2 
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And well can tell the very time , 

To iindertalce his husk — • 

When the pork-barrers low ho sits on the chine. 
And drums on the empty cask. 

The wind is light and the wave is white, 

AVitli tlic fleece of the flock thafs near ; 

Like the breath of the breeze, ho comes over the 
seas, 

And faithfully leads them here. 

“ And now he’s passed the bolted dojor, 

AVherc the rusted horse- dioe clings ; 

So carry the nets to the nearest shore, 

And take what the Shad-Spirit bring'i.” 


ON CONNECTICUT RIVER. 

From that lone lake, the;. sweetest of the chain 
That links the raouii tain to the mighty main. 
Fresh from the rook and swelling by the tree. 
Rushing to meet,* and dare, and breast the sea — 
Fair, noble, gloi'ious rivor ! in thy wave 
The sunniest slo]>cs and sweete^^ pastures Jave; 
The mountain torrent, with its wintrj roar, * 
Springs fi-oiii its,home and leaps upon thy sliore ; — 
The promontories love thee — and for this » 

Turn their rough checks and sbiy thee for thy kiss. 

*> 

“ Stem, at thy source, thy noi*thern guardians 
stand. 

Rude rtflers of the solitary land, 

Wild dwollei’s by thy colfl, sequester’d springs^ 

Of earth the fca^Jiers and of air the wings ; * 
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Tlieir Ijlasta have rock’d thy cradfe, find in storm ' 
Co f er’d thy couch and swathed in snow thy form — 
Yet, bless’d by all the elements that sweep 
The clouds abov^ or the iinfiithom’d^doep, 

The purest bre^zes peent thy ‘blooming hills, 

The ffontlest dews drop on thy eddying rills. 

By tue moss’d bank, and by the aged treo. 

The silver streamlet smoothest glides. to thee. 

“ The young oak greets thee at the water’s edge 
Wet ])y the wMve, thoifgh anchor’d in the lodge. 

— ’Tis t^icrc the otter dives, the beaver feeds, 
AVhcrc pensive osiers dip their willowy weeds, 

And there the wild-cat purs. amid her brood, 

And trains them in the sylvan solitude, 

To watch the s<piirrel’s leap, or mark the mink 
Paddling the Neater by the quiet brink; — 

Or to out-gaze the gray owl in the dark, 

Or hear the ) oimg fox practising to bark. 

“ Dark as the frost-nipp’d leaves that strew’d the 
ground, * , 

1’ho Indian hunter here his shelter found ; 

Hero cut his bow aud shaped his arrows true. 

Here built his wigwam and his bark canoe, 

Spear’d the quick salmon leaping up the fall, 

Aud slew the fleer without tlie rifle-ball ; 

Hero his }^oung squaw her cradling tree would 
choose, , 

Singing her chant to hush her swart pappoose ; 
Hero stain her quills and string her trinkets rude. 
And weave her wiftidor’s wampum in the wood. 

— No more shall they thy welcome w^aters bless. 
No more their foi’ufs thy moon-lit banks shall 
press, 

N6 more be heard, from mouiftain or fsom grove, 
Hi*s whoop of slaughter, or her song of love. 
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‘•Thou didst Bot shake, thou 'didst not .shriiik 
when, lato, • ^ « 

The mountain-top shut down hs ponderous gate, 
Tumbling its tree-.grown mins to thy side, • 

All avalanche of acres ‘at a slid^ * ■' ’ ' 

Nor dost thou say, when winter’s coldest breath 
Howls tlirough the woods and sweeps along ^hc 

hcatli- 7 - 

<lne mighty sigh relieves thy icy breast, 

And wakes thee from the calmness of thy i-esb 

“ Down sweeps the torrent ice — it may not stay 
J5y rock or bridge, in naiTQW or in bay — 

Swift, swifter to the heaving sea it goes, 

‘And leaves thoo dimpling in thy sweet I’oposc. 

— Yet as the unharm’d swallow skims his W'ay, 

And lightly drops liis pinion^ in thy spray, 

^0 the sw'ift sail shall seek thy inland seas, 

And sw'oll and whiten in thy purer breeze. 

New paddles dip thy inters, and strange oars 
]• eather thy waves and toucJi thy noble shores. 

, Thy noble shores ! where the tall steeple 
.shines, 

x\t mid-da'y, higher tlian the mountain pines ; 

here the ivhito schooUhouse with its daily drill 
< )/ suuburn’d children, smiles up »n hill ^ 

Where the neat village grows upon tln>cye, 

I lock’d forth in Nature’s sweet sinij)licity — 

Where hard-won* compotence, the farmer’s wealth, 
(Jains merit, honour, and gives labour health ; 
AVhero Goldsmith’s self mijrht send his exiled 
band 

To fi',d a new ‘ Sweet Auburn’ in our land. 

% 

‘‘ What Art can oaecutoj or Taste devise, ‘ . 

Decks tby fair courao and gladdens in thine eycls — 
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•As bro 9 ,(ler sweep *the bendings of ithy sliieam^ 

To meat the southern sun’s more conshuit beam 
Here cities rise, siud'soa-wfish’d Commerce hails 
Thy shores* and winds with all her flapping sails, 
From Iroj^ie islfeif, of from the torrid main — 
Where grows the grape, or sprouts the sugar- 
cane — 

Or fi’om the haunts where the striped haddock 
play, 

Jly each cold, northern bank and frozen bay. 

Here, safe return’d from every stormy sea, 

W'aves the striped flj\g, the mantle of the IVcc, 

— That star- lit flag, by ^11 the breezes curl’d 
Of yon vast deep whoso waters grasp the world. 

[u what Arcadian, what Utopian ground 
Are wanner hearts or manlier feelings found. 

More iiospitablo welcome, or more zenl 
To make the curious ‘ tarrying’ stranger feel 
1’hat, next to home, here best may he abide, 

To rest and cheer him by the chimney-side ; 

Drink the halo farmcFs cider, as he hears 
1^'i’om the grey dame the tales of other years. 

( ^racking his shag-barks, as the aged crone 
— Mixing the true and doubtful* into on® — 

'J’olls how the Indian scal^^ld tlio helpless child, 
And bore its ’4irieking mother to the wild, , 
Butcher'd the father hastening to lus home, 
Seeking his cottage — finding but his tomb. 

How ^irums, and flags, and ti-oops were seen i>n 
high, ♦ 

Wheeling and cliaipging in the northern sky, 

And that she knew what these wild tokens meant, 
When to the Old French War her husband went, 
How, by the thunder-blasted tree, was hid 
golden spoils of far-fiimed*lloBBBT Kidd ; 
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And tlien #ic grandchild Avants to know" 

About tlio ghosts and witches long ago, * * 

That liauntcd the old swamp. * ^ 

The clock stikes ten — 
The prayer is said, not unforgotten 'then ' 

The stranger in their gates. A decent rule 
Of elders in thy JMritanic school. 

“ When the fresh morning wakes him from his 
dream, 

And daylight smiles on rock, and felopc, and 
stream, 

Arc there not glossy curls hnd sunny eyes, 

» As brightly lit and bluer than thy skies ; 

Voices as gentle as an echo’d call. 

And hweetor tlian the soften’<l waterfall 

That smiles and dimples in its whispering spray, 

Leaping in sportive innocence away : — 

And lovely forms, as gi’aceful and as gay 
As wdld-brier, budding in an Ajrril day ! 

— flow like the leaves — the fragrant loaves it 
bears, 

Their sinless inirposes and simple cares. 


“Stream of my sleeping fathers ! when the sound 
(if coming war echoed thy hills i*oirtui, 

How did thy sons start forth fi'oin eve^'y glade, 
Snatching the musket where they left the spade. 
How did their mothers urge them to the fight, 
Their sistdhs tell them to defend the right ; — 

How bravely did they stand, how nobly fiill, 

The earth their coffin and tlie tnrf their pall ; 

Ho\/ did the aged ] raster light his eye. 

When, to Iris flock, ^ he read the purpose high 
•And stem res('lve,"vh8to’er, tire toil may be, 

To pledge life, lUFiie, fame, all — for liberty. 
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^--'Cold i 3 the hand that pcni^'d tliat glorious 
. .* page- 

still in the grave the body of that sage 
Whose lij/ of eloquence and heart of zeal 
Made*patriots 4i9l and listening shitesmen feel — 
Brought thy green mountains down upon tlieir 
foos, 

And thy white summits melted of their snows, 
While every vale to which his voice 'could come, 
liang w ith the fife and echoed to the dnim. 

• 

Bold ri||^* ! better suited are thy weaves 
To mirse the laurels clu'storing roima thy gia\e^ 
Than many a distant stream, that soaks the mini 
AVlicrc thy brave sons hiCve shed their gall nt* 
blood, 

And felt, beyond all other mortal pain, 

Tliey ne’er should sec their happy home again. 

Thou hadst a poet once, — and he could tell, 
Most tunefully, what e’er to thee befell ; 

(’ould fill each pastoral reed upon thy, shore — 

But we shall hear his Classic lays no more ! 
tio loved thee, but he took his aged way, 

By Erie’s shore, aud PkrrV’s glorious (ky, 

'^fo whore Detroit looks out amidst the wood, 
Remote besuV dreary solitude. 

« 

" Yet for his bi'ow thy ivy leaf shall spi*ead, 

Tliy |roshest myrtle lift its berridd head, 

And our gnarl’d charter-oak put forth a bough, 
Whoso leaves shalj grace thy Trumbull’s honoiu' d 
bro>v.” 
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■ TO THE DEAD. 

“ How r[iany now are dead to me 
Tliat live to others yet i • 

How many are alive to me 
AVlio crumble in their giiivcs, nor sco 
'Jliat sickening, sinking look, which we 
Till dead can ne’er forget. 

“ Hey Olid the liluc seas, ffir away. 

Most wi’etchcdly alone, 

One died 16 prison, flir away, 

AVdiei'c htone on stone shut out tlie day,^ 
,Aud never Hope or Oomfort’s ray 
In his lone dungeon shone. 

Dead to tiie woi-ld, alive to mo, • 
Though months and years haw pass’d ; 
In a lone hour, his sigh to mo 
(Jomes like the hum of some wild beo, 
And then his form and face I see, 

As when I saw liim last. 

And one with a bright lip and clieck, 
And 'eye, is dead to mo 
How j)alo the bloom”* -of his smootli cheek ! 
. If is lip was cold — it would 1 »t sjVak : 
//w heart was dead, for it did not bVeak : 
And his eyp, for it did not see. 

Tlien for the living be the tomb, 

And for the dead the smil^ ; 

Engrave oblivion on the tomb 
C.f pulseless life and deadly bloom, — 
.Dim is such glare ; hut bright the gloQm 
Around the funeral pile.” 
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THE DEEP. 

“ TiiiiJrb’s h^uty in the deep : 

The wave is bluer than the sky ; 

And, though the lights shine bright on high, 
More softly do tlio sea gems glow, , 

That spiirklc iu the depths below ; 

Th» rainboAj^’s tints are only made 
When on the watei-sihey arc laid ; 

And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Updn the ocean’s level brine. 

There’s beauty in the deep. 

There’s music iu the deep ; — 

It is not in the surfs rough roar, 

Nor in the wliispering, ^lielly slioi’e, — 

They arc but earthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sea-nymph’s shell, 

That sends its loud, clear note abroad. 

Or winds its softnea^ through the HoiaI, 
Echoes through groves, with coral g,'iy, 

And dies, on spongy banlis, aw«iy. 

Thei-e’s music in the deep. • • 

■ • 

“ There’s .fuiet iu the (focp : — 

Above, Ict^idcs and tempests rave. 

And earth-bom whirlwinds wako the wave ; 
Above, let care and fcai’ conteurf 
With sin and boitow to the end : 

Here, far beneath tlie tainied foam 
That frets above our peaceful home. 

Wo dream in joy, and wako in love. 

Nor know the rage that yells above. 

• There’s (|uiet in tl^e deep.’V 
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STANZAS. 

« 

The dead leaves strew the foregt walk, 

And wither’d are tlio pale wild flowers ; 

The frost hangs black’ning on the stalk, 

The dew-drops fall in frozen showora. 

Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
Gone summer’s rich and mantling vines, 

And Autumn, with her yellow hours, ' 
On hill and plain no lungci* shines, 

“ I leam’d a clear and wilchton’d note, 

Tliat rose and swcH’d from yonder tree — 

A' gay bird with too sweet a throat, 

I’here perch’d, and rais’d her song for mo. 

The winter comes, and whore is she ? 

Away — where summer A?rings w'ill rove. 

Whore buds arc fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 

“ Too mild tlie breath of soy them sky. 

Too fresh the flower that bliLshcs there. 

The northern breeze that rustles by 

Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair ; 

No forest tree stands stripp’d and bare, 

.No stream beneath thrf iUc is dead,^ 

‘ No mountain top, with sleety hair 
Bonds o’er the snows its reverend heacl. 

Go there, with all the birds, and seek , 

A happier clime, with livelier flight, 

Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek. 

And leave mo lonely witli the night, 
xll gaze upon tlie cold north light, 

And mark where all its glories ahono,-— . 

Sec — that it all«is Bur jyjd luight. 

Feel — that it all is cold and gone,” 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER 

a 

'' Wjiat is thQr« saddening in the autumn leaves? 
Have th(ijr that ^ grehn and yellow melancholy’ 
That the sweet poet spake of? — Had he seen 
Our variegated woods, when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October’s charnis — 

When the dread fever quits us — ^when the storms 
Of the wild equinox, wy:h «al] its wet, 

Has loft the Lipd, .as tlie first deluge left it, 

With a briglit l)Ow of many colours hung 
Upon the forest tops — ^hb had not sighed. 

The moon stays longest for the hunter now : 
The trees cast do\m their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store : 

While Man enjoys tlie brdezo tluat sweeps along 
The bright, blue sky above him, and tluit bends 
^Magnificently all the forest’s j)ride. 

Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 

‘ What is there saddening in the autumn leaves ?’” 
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■ CHAPTER IT. 

AMERICAN ilUMOVR. 

SAM sLicK. 

The authorship of this aniusiuje: work is gene- 
rally attributed to Mr. Justice Ifaliburton, one 
of the judges of Nova* Scotia, of which he is 
said to be a native, consequently a British-born 
subject ; but he is better known in America 
by the soubriquet of “ Sani^Slick, of Slick ville,'*' 
a name he has acquired* from his sayings and 
doings in The Clockmaker^ one of the most ori- 
ginal prcyluctions of the day, being a series of 
.sketches illustrative of the peculiarities of Yan- 
kee character. Tlies'e*^ sketches ^Irst appeared 
anonymously, about fourteen years m the 
columns of a colonial journal, and were sub- 
sequently collebted and published in a, small 
volume, which spread with ^reat rapidity over 
British America and the United States, being 
rccrived by all classes with a cordial welcome/ 
The same success attendee^ its republication in 
England. 

In 1838, a work of a political character, *by^ i 
the same author, entitled The Bubbles of 
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fiada^ appeared, embracing evety* topic con- 
nected with the state of that colony; these 
being treated with a masterly hand, could not 
fail of §xciting peculiar interest at thaft time. 

In 1839, our author published a work of an 
opistplatory kind, entitled The Letter Bag of 
the Great Western^ which was also very po- 
pular. “ 

In \840, appeared a new series of The Clock- 
maker^ in which Sam* somewhat intimates an 
ambitious view of the President’s chair. As a 
stepping-stone to such an elevation, we now 
learn that he has contrrvod to get an appoint- 
ment as attache to the Court of St. Jiinses,* 
in which character ho appears in the worWr 
Sam brings two friends (already known to 
those who have perused hjs previous history) in 
his train. These are, an old American Church 
Minister, and Squire Poker, a retired member 
of the provincial bar in Nova Scotia. The 
Squir# writes the booh,. carefully setting down 
tlie talk of Sam and the Minister; and having, 
of course, peculiar views of his own, m^es the 
conversation subservient to them. 

For sly, caugtic wit thb* author stands unri-^ 
vailed ; his humour is franks hearty, and unaf- * 
feoted ; even in the most extravagant scenes, a 
decent jnethod and an adherence to nature are 
observed ; his illustrations are irresistible ; his 
observations sound and sagacious ; the language 
quaint and acute ; and the assumed character 
is well sustained. • 

We caiinot help thinking, however, that 
Vftm* seemed more frep and vigorous in his 
humBle attire among the Blue Noses, than in 
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British supfrkne ; he is soniewliat formal and 
ooiistrained in starched linen, but still •remains 
unsophisticated, measuring everything English 
by the ‘American standard — finished mecha- 
nism by wooden clocks — w itii 'universal nature 
for a regulator. Altogether Sam, though bold, 
quaint, and original, is a very decent, amusing, 
and instructive fellow, and deserves a hearty 
welcome anywhere and everywhere. 


SAM sli(;k on female education. 

‘^ow, those boai'din’-scliools for gals here is a 
hundred thousand times ^\ru&s tlmn the nigger nur- 
series was. Mothers send their children here 
’cause they are too lazy to tend ’em, or too igno- 
I’ant to teach ’em tiieiubelvcs, or ’cause they want 
’em out o’ the way that they may go into company, 
and not be kept at home by kickin’, squeelin’, gab- 
blin’, brats ; and what *do they larn here ? why, 
nothin’ tliat they had ought tf), and everything that 
they had ought not to. They don’t love their pa- 
rents, ’cause they Iviiut got that care, and that 
fondlin’, and protection, and that^babit that breeds 
love. Tjove w on’1%row on cold ground, I can tell 
you. It must be slieltered from the frost, and 
protected from the storm, and wTitered with tears, 
and warmed with the lieat of the heart, and the 
soil be kept free from v'eeds ; and it must have 
f upport to lean on, and be tended with care day 
.xud night, or it pines, grows yaller, fades away, 
and dies. It’s a tender plant is leva, or else I 
don’t know huufraii nat^, that’s all. Well, 
parents don’t l>ve them nother, MoiJi^rs €an f/d 
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wearied as well^ as babies. The saml) pauses a’lnost 
males' (oiks love their children, and that makes 
their children love them. Who ever liked another 
man’s flower-garden as well as his x)wn 1 , Did you 
ever seo one that lli^|[, for I never did ] Ho haiut 
tended it, he haint watched its growth, he haint 
seed the flowers bud. unfold, and bloom. Tket/ 
fiaiiU rowed up under his eye and hands, he haint 
attached to thenij and don't care who plucks 'em," 


SAM LEAllNEtf IN THE LAW. 

Few things resemble each other more in natur 
than an old cumiin’ lawyer and a spider. He 
weaves his web in a comer with no light behind 
him to show tlio thread of his nest, but in the 
shade like, and then he waits in the dark-office to 
receive visitors, A buzzin’, bun-in’, thoughtless 
fly, tliinkin’ of nothin’ hut liis beautiful wings and 
well-made legs, and rafher near-sighted witluil, 
conies stumblin’, head over heels into the net. 

“ * I beg your pardon,’ says flyj ' I i-celiy didn’t 
see this not- work of yoi|ry ; the weather is so 
foggy, and the^treets so confounded dark — ^they. 
ought to bir<h gas here tdl day. I am afraid I 
have done mischief,’ 

<“Npt at all,’ says spider, bowin’ most gal- 
lus purlite, ‘ I guess it’s all my fiiult ; I reckon I 
had ought to have, hung a lamp out ; but pray 
don’t move, or you Tnay do dammage. Allow me 
to assist you.’ « 

And tjien he tics one leg and then t’other, and 
fi^rla up both his wings^ and I'as him as fast as 
Uibraltar. i 
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‘ N(»w,’ s^ya spider, ^my godd friend (a phi*as<i 
a feller always uses when he’s a-goin’ to he' trifky), 
I am afeard you have hurt yourself a consider- 
able sum ; I must bleed you.* • 

^ Bleed me,’ says fly, ^ expule due, I am much 
obliged to you, I don’t require it.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, you do, my dear friend,’ he tsiiys ; 
and ho gets ready for tlie operation. 

^If you dare to do that,’ says fly, ^I’ll knock 
you down, you scoundrel, and I’m a m«yi that 
what T lay down f stand on.’ 

“ ‘ You had better get up firat, my good friend,’ 
says spider, a laugliin’. ‘ You must be bled ; you 
must pay damages ;’ aud'hc bleeds him, and bleeds 
him, and bleeds him, till he gasjw for breath, and 
feels faintin’ come on. 

‘ Let me go, my good feller,’ says ])oor fly, 

‘ and 1 will paj liberally.’ 

“ * Pay,’ says spider / ‘ you miserable oncircuin- 
cised wn'otch, you have nothin’ left to pay with ; 
take tliat,’ and ho gives him the lust dig, and fly 
is a gone coon — ]>lcd to death.'* 

“ ‘ I (lonH like pnachln* to the varvea Imtead of the 
juihfmeiit. — 1 recollect a lady once, tho’, convarted 
by preafthiu’ to her narv(\s, that was an altered 
woman all the rest o’ tier (hiys.* 

“ ‘ How was tliat V said lie ; r! These storieji 
illiistr.ito the “ science of religion. ”vl like to hear 
them' 

“'There was a lady,’ said I, j[and I 
thought I’d give her a sbiry for her book,) 
‘that tried to rule lier husband a little tighter 
t’lau w'as agreeable, — meddlin’ with things 
she didn’t onderstand, an<? dictatin’ in mutters of 
politics and religion, an<l everything a’most. So 
one (Lay her husband had got up cousidegrable 
airly in the momiii’, and w»^eut out and got a 
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• tailor, and broiiglit him into his^ ^life’s bod-)*oom 
afod’o she was out o’ bed : — 

“‘Measure that woman,’ said he, ‘for a pair 
of breeches ; slices detanniued to wear ’em, and 
I’m r^olV^ed folks ishall know it,’ and he shooli 
tlic cow-skin over tlie tailor’s head to show’ him be 
intended to bo obeyed. It cured her, — sluj bcggoil 
and prayed, and cried, and proi^cd •obedionoo to 
lier husband. I To spared licr, but it eifi'etuatcd a 
cure.* Now that’s what I call pnunhln' to thv 
narves : Lord, liow slle would liavp kicked and 

S(picelcd if the tailor had a — . 

“ ‘ X very good story,’ said she, abowin’ and 
amovin’ a little, so as not to liear about t1 
nioasuriii’ — a very good story indeed.’ 

“ ‘ If you was to revarse that maxim o’ yourn,’ 
said I, ‘ and say dcmoeracy is too often found at 
the root of ndigioii, you’d be nearer tlie mark, I 
reckon. I knew a ease once exiudly in ])oiiit.’ 

“ ‘ Do tell it to me,’ said she ; ‘ it will illustrate 
“the spirit of religion.”’ * 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said [, ‘ and illustrate your ‘book, too, 
if you are awritiri’ oue, as most English trji - 
vcllers do. Our congregation,’ • said I, ‘ to Slick- 
ville, coiitainod most of the wealthy ami resjaic- 
tahle f<dk there, and a • most powerful ami 
united body iif was. Well, there caiiio a splits 

once on the '^election of an Elder, and a bo<ly 
of the u])per-crust folks separated e.nd went 
off in a huff Like most folks that scn^iratc in 
temper, they laid it(^ to conscience ; found out 
f^ll at once they ban been adrift afore all their 
lives, and joined another church as dilForent from 
ourn in creed as chalk is from cheese ; and to 
shew tlicir humility, hooked on to the poorest 
^»>ucfi*egati 0 n in tlic placo. Welf, the mihistcr was 
lifted up in the stirrups wh3n ' he saw these 
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folks jine liirii ; and to shew his zeal fof thorn*’ 
next Sunday, he looked up at the gallery* to ^he 
niggers, and, said lie “My hrether^n,” said he, “I 
beg you won’t S[)it do^vn any giore on the aisle 
scats, for there he gentlemen there now.’ Ji§t turn 
your heads, my sable friends, and let go over your 
shoulders. Manners, my brothers, maimers before 
backey.'’ * * ^ 

“ ^ Well, the niggers seceded ; they said it 
was an iufi-iiigoment on tlicir rights, on their pri- 
vilege of spihtin’, as frccnien, where they liked, 
liow they liked, and when they liked, and they 
quit in a body.’ 

“ ^ Dcrnoci’acy,’ said they, ‘is the root of re- 
ligion.’ 

“ T hadn’t been asittin’ there long afore Doc- 
|■or Ivory Ifovoy came uj^, asjuirkin’, and asmilin’, 
and ai-ubbin’ of his hands, fis if he was agoin* to 
say somethin’ very witty ; and F obseiwcd, the 
moment he came, Arabella took herself o.^'. She 
said, she couldn’t bide him at all.’ 

‘Well, 'Mr. Slick,’ siiid he, ‘how be yon? 
TIow do you do, upon an average, eh ? Pray, 
wliat’s your opinion of mat ters and things in gene- 
r.d, ell ? Do you think you could exhibit such 
a show of fine blooimii’ galls in Slick viUe, eh? 
’Nok a bad chance for you, I (ju w,’^-(and he gave 
that word guess a twang that made xhe folks larf 
all round,) — suid he, ‘ for you to spekilate for a 
W'ife, eh V • •. 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘there ^ a pretty show o* 
galls, that’s sartain, — ^but t^iby wouldn’t condeij- ’ 
.scond to the like o’ me.’ 

“ t was athinkin* therd was some on *em that 
would jist suit you to Ji T.* ‘ 

“ ‘ says h<? adiiiwin’ of himsdf up •findr 
looking big,—' P and he tunied up his nose like 
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• a pointer dqg wKen the birds flcArcjfl off. * When 
I Jionpur a lady with the offer of mij hand/ says 
he, ^it will be a lady, 

“^Wellf thinks I, ^if you .ain’t consaited 
orittc]* it’s a i)Ayi; most on ’em ai*o a phigiiy 
sight too good for you, so I will jist pay 
you off in your own coin.* Says 1^ 'you put me 
in mind of Lawyer Endicots dog.* 

" ' What’s that V says the folks aci’owdin* round 
to hgar it, for I seed plain enough that not one 
on ’em liked liim one nnorjicl. 

“'Says 1,’ 'ho huid a great lAg Idack dog 
that ho used to caiTy about with him every- 
wlicre ho went, into the churches and into 
iho court. The (log\\as always abotliorin’ of the 
judges agettin’ l)ctween their legs, ami they always 
told the lawyer to keep his dog to home. At 
last, old Judge I’oisou said to the constahlo one 
day, in a voice of thunder, “ Turn out that dog !” 
an4|thc judge gave him a kick 1 hat sent him half- 
way across the room, yelpin’ and howlin’ like any- 
thing.’ * 

“ The la\vyer was properly vexed at this, 
so sa^-^s he to the dog, ‘roinpey/ says he, 'come 
here !’ and the dog cjime np to him. ^pidn’t I 
always tell you,’ s<iid lip,. ‘to keep out o’ bad 
company ? ^'ako tlut,’ said ho, agivin’ of 
him a’most awful kick — ' take that ! — and the 
next time only go among gentlemen :’ and away 
went tjio dog, lookin’ foolish enough, you may de- 
pend. ^ 

'"What do ytSi mean by th" are story, 
sir?’ said he, abristliii’ up like a mastiff. 

' Nothin’,’ said I ; 'only that a puppy sometimes 
gets into, company that’s too good for him, by 
, mistake ; and if ho forgets himeelf, is plaguy apt 
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to get bundlec^oit faster than he* canje in — and • 
I got up and walked away to the other , 

“Folks gsivc him the nickname of Endicott’s 
dog artcr ijiat, and I was glad on it / it sarved 
him right, the consaited ass. { ^Pieerd the critter 
amutterrin’ sun’thin’ of the Clockmaker illustratin’ 
his own case, but as I didn’t want to be parsonal, I 
made as if I, didn’t hear him. As I went over 
towards the side-fable, who should I see alcanin’ 
up against it but Mr. Bobbin, pretty considt^-able 
well shaved, with a glass * 0 ’ grog in his hand, 
alookin* as ci'oss as } on please, and so fiir gone, 
he was athinkin’ aloud, and atalkin* to himself. 

‘ There conies “ soft sawder,” says ho, and “ human 
natur’,” — amcaniu’ me— a Yanky broom, — wooden 
nutmegs, — cussed sarcy, — great mind to kick him. 
Arabella’s got her head turned, — consaited minx ; 
— ^good exterior, but nothin’ in her, — like Slick’s 
clocks, all gilded and varnished outside, and soft 
wood within. Gist do for Ivory Hovey, — sniuie 
breed, — ^liig head, — ^long c«irs,— a pair of donkeys 1 
Sly old cock, th.at deacon, — -joins Temperance 
Societies to got popular,— slips the gin in, pre- 
tends it’s water;-rl see him. But here goes, I 
believe Pll slip Thinks I, it’s gettin’ on for 
iiiornin ’ ; T’ll slip off tpq ; so out I goes, a*lid har- 
nesses up old Clay, and drives ^om\ 

“ Jist as I came from the barn, an^got opposite 
to tile house, I hcerd some one acnickin’ of his 
whip, and abawlin’ out at a great size;, and I 
looked up, ai^d who should I see but Bobbin in 
his waggon ag’in the polo fence. Cornin’ in the 
air had made him blind drunk. Ho was alickin* 
away at the top pole of the fence, and afencyiu’ 
horse was there, and wouldn’t go. 

** ' Who comes tliere V i^id he, 
i Clockmaka-,’ said I. 
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“ ^ Gist ttCke my horse by the licad, — that’s a 
goftd Fcllor — will you]’ said he, 'and lead him 
out as far ‘j.s the road. Cuss him, he won’t stir.* 

“ ' Spiles a gO(id horse to lead him,’ ^ys I ; ' ho 
always looks for again. Jist you lay it on to 
him well, — lu*^ hams ain’t made o’ hickory like 
mine, (^ut away at him ; he’ll go by-aud-bye — 
^ and I drove away, and left him 'acuttin’ and 
aslashiii’ at the fence for dear life. Thinks I, you 
ai’e iibt the first uss that has been brought t*) a 
poll^ anyliow.^ • • 

“ Next day I met Nabal. 

“ 'AVell,* b^iid he, 'Mf. Slick, you hit om* young 
ti ader rather hard last niglft ; but I warii’t sorr^ 
bo hoar you, tho*, for the eiitter is so full of con- 
sait, it will do him good. Ho wants to pull every 
one down to his own level, as he can’t rise to 
tlieirs, and is foi' cverlSistin’ly spoutin’ about 
House Assembly business, officials, aristocrats, 
and such stuff j he’d be a plaguy sight better, in 
my mind, attendin’ to, his own business, instead of 
talkin’ of other folks’s * and usin’ his yardstick 
more, and his tongue less, x^nd, between you 
and me, Mr. Slick,’ said he,— ‘.tho’ I iope you 
w'on’t let oil to any one that 1 said anything to 
you about it,^but atw^een ourselves, as wo anj 
alone here, 1 jUm athinkin’ my old woman is in a 
fair way to turn Arabella’s head, too. All this 
faintin’, and singin’, and talkin’ Latin is very well, 
I consait, for them who have time for it, and 
nothin* better to do^ at home. It’s better, p’r’aps, 
to bo*adoiu’ of that than adoin’ of nothin’ ; but 
for the like o’ us, who have to live by farmin’, 
and keep a considerable of a large dairy, and up- 
wards oia hundred sheep, it ^oes seem to me, 
•^m^times, as ‘if it were* a little oi*t of place. Bo 
candid, now,’ said he, 'for 1 sho^d like to bear 
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wliat your real gQxmwine opinion is'tonchiu’ this' 
matter, sceiu’ that you know a good deal* of \he 
world.’ ^ . , 

“ ‘ AVhy, friend Nahal,’ says ‘ as ypnVe axed 
my advice, I’ll give it to you * tho’ anythin* par- 
tainin’ to the apron-string is what I don’t call 
myself a judge of, and feel delicate of meddlin’ 
with. Woman is woman,’ says 1 ; ‘that’s a fact; ^ 
and a fellor tlial will go for to provoke honiots, is ^ 
plaguy apt to got liimse]f stung, and I •don’t 
know ius it •servos liiin right too ; hut this T must 
say, fi’icnd, that you’re just about half right, — 
that’s a fact. The proper music for a farmer’s 
house is tho spinning-wheel, — the true paintin’ 
the dye stuffs, — and tlio tambourin’ tho loom. 
Teach Arabella to be nsefiil, and not show}’ — 
prudent, and not cxtmvagant . She is ji^t about 
as nice a gall as you’ll see in a day’s ride ; now 
don’t si)oil licr, and let her get her bead turned, 
for it would bo a niel riglit down pity. One 
thing you. may depend on ,for sari in, as a maxim 
in the farmin’ lino , — a ^(food dtoirr <nid a f/ood 
h)us(>hf>qm' h phujuy apt to maJee a yood v'ife cmd 
a f/ood nkfitJier” 


THE SNOW WJlEATir. 

Whoever has road Halihurton’s ‘ History of 
Nova Scotia’ (which, next to !Mr. .losiah Slick’s 
‘History of Cuttyhunk,’ la five volumes, *is tho 
in,»st important account of unimportant things I 
have over seen,) will recollect that this good city 
of Annapolis is the most ancient one' in North 
America ; but vthere is 6ne fact omitted by; ‘thfits 
author, which I trust he will not think an intru- 
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sion upon lus province if I take ifhc liberty of 
reoording^ and that is, that in addition •to its 
being the most ancient, it is also the mO&t *^10701 
city of this Westpi'n Ifemisphere; This character 
it hat# always sustnined, and ‘royal,’ as a mark 
of particular favour, has ever been added to its 
cognomen by ('very govoinmcnt that Ivas luicl 
dominion over it. . 

“Under the French, nhoin it was a great 
favoiv'ito, it nas called Port Itoyal ; and the good 
Queen Anne, who cortdebccndcd to adopt it, ])er- 
mitted it to be called Annapolis Tio*;yal. A bool, 
issuing from Nova Scc^tia is, as lllaekwood ver}" 
justly observes, in his nov.er-to-bc-forgotten^ nc *■ 
cver-to-bc-sufiicicntly-admirod review of the fih>t 
series of Ibis work, one of those unexpected events 
that, from their grc'at improbability, appear almost 
incredible. J^lntortaiuiiig no doubt, tliercfore, 
that OAcry member of the cabinoi will read this 
/usus naturce, I take this opportunity of informing 
them that our most gracious Sovereign, Queeu 
Victoria, has not in all ^cr widc-sprctid dominions 
more devoted or more loyal subjects than the 
good people of Annapolis Koyal. 

“ ‘ Here it w-s,’ said 1 , ‘ Mr, Slick, tluft the egg 
was laid of that American bird-, whose progeny 
have since sp^d over this immense continent.’ • 

“ ‘Well, 1C is a’most a beautiful bird too, ain’t 
it V said he ; ‘ what a plumage it Jias ; what a size 
it is ! It is a whopper, — that’s savtain : it has the 
courage and soarin’ of the eagle, and the colour of 
^the peacock, and his majestic step and keen eye ; 
the world never seed tlio beat of it ; that’s a fact. 
How streaked the English must feel when they 
think they once had it in a cage and couldn’t keep 
it there ! it is a pity they are* so invyous tho’, I 
declare.’ ' 
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“ ‘ Nat at aiH, I assm*e you/ I replied there* 
is uot a man among them who is not ready, to 
‘admit all you have advanced in fiivour of your 
national emblem : the fiintaatic .strut &f the pea- 
cock, the melodious and attic tones, the 'gaudy 
apparel, the fondness for display which is perpetu- 
sUly exhibiting to tlie world the extended tail with 
pjiinted starSi the amiable disposition of the bird 
towards the younger and feebler offspring of 
others, i he unwieldy ■ 

“ ‘ I thought so/ said life : 'I hadn’t ought to 
have spoke of it afore you, for it does seem to rile 
you ; thiit’s saitain ; and don’t know as it was 
jist altogether right to allude to a thin’ that is so 
hilmbliij' to yoiu* national pride. But, squire, 
ain’t this been a hot day ? I think it would pass 
muster among the hot ones of the West Indgies 
a’most. 1 do wish I cquld jist slip off my flesh 
and sit in my bones for a space, to cool myself, for 
I ain’t secil such thawy weather this many a year, 

I know. I calculate I will brow a little lemonade, 
for Alarm Bailey ginerally Keeps the materials for 
that Temperance {Society drink.’ 

“This climate, o’ Nova Scotia does run to 
extremes*; it has' the hottef^t and tlie coldest days 
in it I ever seed. I shall never forget a night I 
spent here three winters Jtgc IV^me very near 
freezin’ to death. The very though^of that night 
will cool me the hottest day in summer. It was 
about the latter cend of Fclnnaiy, as far as my 
memory sanies me, I ciime down here to cross over 
the bay to St. John, and was considerable artc^;; 
davligh't down when I arrived. It was the most 
violent slippery weather, aad the most cruel cold, 

I think, I ever mind seein' since I was raised. 

“ Says Marm Bailey to, me, — c . 

“ ‘ Mr. Shek,^ says she, * I don’t know Vhat 
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^onder tjio sun I’m agoin’ to do with J'ou, or how I 
shall he able to accommodate you, for there’s a 
whole mft of folks from Halifax, here, and a batch 
of moose-huntin’ officers, and I 'don’t know who 
all ; add the house fte chock full, I declare.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ says 1, ‘ I’m no ways partikler — I can 
put up with most anything. I’ll jist take a stretch 
here, afore the fire on the floor;— -for I’m e’en 
a’most chilled to death, and awful sleepy too ; first 
como,^says I, ‘first sarved, you knows an old rule, 
and luck’s the word no-a-days. Yes,. I’ll jist take 
the hearth-rug for it, and a good warm berth it is 
too.* 

“ ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘ I can’t think o’ that at n ' 
mte : there’s old Mrs. Fairas in the next street biit 
one ; she’s got a spare bed she lets out sometimes : 
I’ll send up to her to get it ready for you, and to- 
morrow those folks will be off, and then you can 
have your old quarters again ’ 

“ So, after supper, old Johnny Farquhar, the 
English help, showed mo up to the widder’s. She 
was considerable in years, but a cheerfulsome old 
lady and very pleasant, but she had a darter, the 
prettiobt gall I ever bccd since I was^ created. 
There was bunthin’ or other about her that made 
a body feel melancholy too ; bhe w .is a lovely 
lookin’ crittei^nit her countenance was sad ; she 
was tall and w^ell made, had beautiful lookin’ long 
black hair and black eyes ; but, oh ! howT pale she 
was ! — ^and the only colour she had was a little 
fever-like-lookin’ red about her lips. She was 
dressed in black, wllich made her countenance look 
more marble likej and yet whatever it was,— 
natnr’, or oonsumptidn, or desartion, or settin’ 
on the to\ious benches, or what not, — that 
made her look so, yet Ao hadrft fallen away one 
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morsol, but l/as full-formed and well-waisted. !• 
couldn’t keep my eyes off her. 

r felt a kind o* interest in her ; I seemed as if 
I’d like to‘hear her story, for snnthin’'or another 
had gone wrong — that was cleir ; some littfci story 
of the heart, most like, for young galls are plaguy 
apt to have a tender spot thereabouts. She never 
smiled, and when she looked on me she looked so 
streaked aud so sad, and cold witlial, it made mo 
kinder sTiperstitious, Her voice, too, was so ijweet, 
aud yet so doleful, that ? felt proper soi-ry and 
amazin’ curious too ; tliinks I, I’ll jist ax to-mor- 
row all about her, for folks have pretty ’cute ears 
in Anii.i})o]is : there ain’t a suaick of a kiss that 
ain’t heard all over the town in two twos, and 
sometimes they think they lioar ’em even afore 
they happen. It’s a’most a gi*and place for news, 
like all other small places 1 ever seed. Well, I 
tried jokin’ and funny stories, and every kind o’ 
thing to r.iiso a larf, but all wouldn’t do; she 
talked and listened and chatted away as if thci*o 
was nothin’ above partikiler ; but still no smile ; 
her face was cold, and clear, and bright as the icy 
surface of a lake,- and so transparent, too, you 
could sc^ tho veins in it. Arter a while the old 
lady showed mo to my •chamber, and there Avas a 
fire ill it : but, oh I my snakes, hA^ cold ! it Avas 
like goin’ down into a Avoll in sunmicr ; it made 
my blood fairly tliickou ag’in. Your tumbler is 
out, squire ; try a little more of that lemonade ; 
that iced water is grand. Well, I sot over the fire 
a space, and gathered up ^ho ’little bits o’ brandp 
an 1 kindlin’ wood (for the logs were green, and 
wouldn’t burn up at no rate) ; and then I ondressed 
and made a desperate jump right into the cold bod, 
with only lialf cliAhes enough on it for such wea- 
ther, and wrapped up all the clothes round" mOf 
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•Well, T. thought I shotild have dirfl. The frost 
Avaff in “the sheets, and my breath looked like the 
steam from^a boilin’ tea-kettle, and it settled right 
down on* the quih^ and froze into white hoar. The 
nails ih tie house bracked like a gun with a wet 
wad, they went off like thunder, and now and then 
you’d licar some one run along ever so fiist, as if 
lie couldn’t sliow lus nose to it for one minit, and 
the snow creakin’ and crumplin’ onder his feet, 
like a •new shoe witli a stiff sole to it. The fire 
wouldn’t blaze no longer, and only gave up a blue 
snmkc, and the' glass in the 'winder looked all fuzzy 
witli the frost. Tliinks I’ll freeze to death to a 
snrtiniy. Tf T go for to drop off asleep as sure a 
tho^w'orld ril never wake up ag‘in. I’ve hceriu’ 
tell of folks afore now feelin’ dozy like out in the 
cold, and lay in’ do^vn to sleep, and goin’ for it, and 
J don’t half like to try it, I \ow. Well, I got con- 
f'idemble nar\ous like, and i kept awake near 
about all night, tremblin’ and shakiii’ like ague. 
jMy teefli faii’ly cliattcved ag'in ; first^ 1 rubbed 
one fo(»t ag’in t’other, tlicn I doubled up all in a 
licaji, and then rubbed all over with my hands. 
f)Ji! it w^as dismal, you may dojiend ; at last I 
l)€gan to nod and doze, and fancy I seed a flock o’ 
sheep atakin’ a split for it^)Vcr a wall, and tried to 
count ’em, cjiij^y one, and couldn’t ; and then I’J 
start up, and then nod ag’in. I felt it aoomin’ all 
over, in spite'^of all 1 could do ; and thinks I, it 
ain’t so overlastin’ long to daylight now ; I’ll try 
it any how, I’ll bo darned if I don’t, so here goes. 

• “ Jist as I shot eyes, and made up my mind 
for a nap, I hears a low moan and a sob ; well, I 
bits up and listens, bu^ all was silent ng’in. No- 
thin’ but them otarnal nails a^in’ off, one aider 
l^tltHer, like anything, •Thinks I^to myselff the 
wiud^s agotjtin’ iip, I estimate ; it’s as like as not 
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we shall hav^ a change o’ weather.* Presently I* 
heerd a light step on the entry, and the doer opens 
softly, and in walks the widder’s darter on tiptoe, 
dressed in'u long wliite wrapper^; and after peerin' 
all round to see if I was asloe^i, she goes ^d sits 
down in the chimhly comer, and picks up the 
coals and fixes the fii’e, ainl sits alookin’ at it for 
ever so long.# Oh ! so sad and so melancholy ; it 
was dreadful to see her. Says I to myself, says I, 
what on airth hrings the poor critter- hoire, all 
alone, this time o* niglit ; *and the air so plaguy 
cold too 1 I guess, she thinks Til freeze to death ; 
oVf p’r’aps, she’s walkin’ in her sleep. But there 
she sot lookin’ more like a ghost than a liuman — 
first she Avarmed one foot and then tlie other ; 
and then held her hands over the coals, and moaned 
bitterly. Dear ! dear ! thinks I, that poor critter 
is afreozin’ to death as^wcll as mo ; 1 do believe 
the world is acomin’ to an eond right off, and wo 
shall all die of cold, and I shivered all over. Pre- 
sently she got up, and 1 saw her flice, part covered 
with Her long black hab', and the otlier parts so 
white and so cold, it chilled me to look at it, and 
her footsteps I consaited sounded louder, and I 
cast my eyes down to her feet, and I Jictilly did 
fancy they looke<l froze- Well, die come near the* 
1)ed, and lookin’ at me, stood for ^ space witliout 
stirriii’, and then she cried bitterly. 

‘ Ho, too, is doomed,’ said slio'^ ‘he is in tho 
sleep of death, and so far from home, and all his 
friends too.’ 

“ ‘Not yet,’ said I, ‘yo i dfear critter you, nqt 
yet, you may depend; — but you will bo if you 
don’t go to bed ; — so,’ safys I, ‘ do for gracious 
sa^ return to your room, or yon will perish.’ 

“♦It’s frozen, ’*^say8 slic ; ‘ it’s deathy cold } tlio 
bod is a snow'^wreath, and the pillei\ is ice, and 
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4ho tt^verlid is congealed ; the chill has struck in- 
to my Jieart, and my blood has ceased to flow. 
I’m doomed, I’m doomed to die ; and oh ! how 
strange, ho^ cold is death !’ 

'^Wcril, I was all itriick up of aJbeap ; I didn’t 
know what on airth to do : says I to myself, says 
I, * Here’s this poor gall in my room cariyin’ on 
like ravin’ distracted mad in the n^iddle of the 
night here; she’s oneasy in her mind, and is 
awalkin’ as sure as the world, and how it’s agoin’ 
for to eend, I don’t ku<fw,~ that’s a fact.’ 

“^Katoy,’ says I, ‘dear, I’ll get ‘up and give 
you my bed if you are cpld, e-nd I’ll go and make 
up a great rousin’ big fire, and I’ll call up the olt* 
lady, and she will see to you, and get you a hoi, 
drink ; suutliin’ mubt bo done, to a sortainty, for 
1 can’t bear to lioar you talk so.* 

“ ‘No,’ sjiys she, ‘not for the world ; what will 
niy mother say, Mr. Slick I and me here in your 
room, and nothin’ but this wrapper on: it’s too 
late now ; it’s all over ;’ and with that she fiiinted, 
and foil right aci’oss tl/e lied. 

“ Oh, how cold she was ! the chill struck into 
mo ; I fool it yet : the very thought is enough to 
give one the ague. Well, I’m* a modest man, 
squire ; I was alw«iys mudpst from a boy ; — but 
there w'as no^me for ceremony now, for there 
was a suffer] n, dym’ critter — so I drew her in, 
and folded her in my arms, in hopes she would 
come too, but death was there. 

“I breathed on her icy lips, but life seemed 
jxtinot, and every *time I pressed her to me, I 
shrunk from hei’ till my back Jouched the cold 
gypsum wall. It felt liko a tomb, so chill, so 
damp, so* cold — (you have no notion bow cold 
tiiem are kind o’ walls^re, thd|y^ beat all natur’) 
— eqfheezcd between this frozen g&U on one side, 
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;uid the icy plaster on the other, I felt as Jf my 
o\^Ti life a ebbin’ away fast. 

‘ Poor critter I’ sjiys I, ^ has lier care of me 
brou'^ht her to 'this pass? Pl^ press her to mv 
lieurt once moFC ; p’r’aps the ‘lit tie heat tlfiit’s left 
fhcro may i*evivc her, and I can but die a fev/ 
jninutes sooner.’ 

“ It was ,a last effort, but it succeeded j she 
slie 'seemed to breathe a^ain — 1 sj)okc to lier, but 
she couldn’t answer, tho’ 1 felt lier tears flew fast 
on my bosom j but I actually' sinking fasf 
myself now, — I felt my cend approachin’. Then 
wiiuc reflection — bitter i^id sad thoughts, too, I 
tell you. 

‘ Dear, dear !’ said T, Mierc's a ]»retty kettle o’ 
fish, ain’t there ? we shall be both found dead here 
in the moniin’, and what will folks say of this 
beautiful gall, and one of our free and enlightened 
citizens, found in such a sciupo ? Nothin’ w’ill be 
too bad for ’em that they can lay their tongues 
too, that’s a fact : the Yankee villain, tho ehcatii>’ 

rdockmak^f, tho ; tho tin night gave my 

heart a jup^, so shar]), so deep, so painful, I awoke 
and found 1 Avas ahuggin’ a snow wj-eatli, t})at had 
sifted thro’ a liole in tlie i oof on the bed ; part liad 
melted and iriokled dii*wTi my breiist, and pirt bad 
froze to the clothes and chi..od through. 1 
w'oko uj), proper glad it w'as all a dream, you may 
depend — ^but apaazin’ cold and drcjidful stiff, and T 
was laid up at this place for three weeks, ^rith the 
’cuteThouinatiz — ^that’s a fact. 

“‘But your pde yourg friend,’ said T; ‘did 
ycu ever see her again? pray, what became of 
her V 

“ ‘Would you believe it?’ said he; •‘the next 
momin’, when I 'came dewn, there sot Katey by 
the fire, lookin’^as bloomin’ as a rose, and as chip- 
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per a canary birS ; — ^the fact is, T was so uncom- 
mgu colJ, tiutl bo blcepy too, tlie night afore, that 
‘ 1 •thought eveiybody and everything looked cold 
and dismal <oo.’ ^ ’ • 

“ ^ Momtn’, sir,’ satd she, as I entered the keepin’ 
room; ^morniu’ to you, Mr. Slick; how did you 
sloop last night i Tm most afeard you found that 
are room dreadful cold, for little Bianey opened 
tlio window <it the head of the bed to make the fire 
draw attd start the smoke up, and forgot to shut 
it again, andid guess it t^as wide open all night ; — 
1 minded ib artcr 1 got to bod, and l thought I 
should lia’ died al.irfin’.’ , 

^ Thank you,’ siid T, ‘for .that ; but yon forget 
you come .ind shot it 'yourself.* 

“ ‘ I’ said slio ; ‘ 1 never dhl no such a thinsr. 
Catoli 1110 indeed agoin’ into a gontlemans cham- 
ber : no, indeed, nut for thp woild.* 

‘If I wasn’t cold,’ Siud 1, ‘it’s a pity — that’s 
all ! I was e’en a’ino'»t frozen as stilf as a poker, 
,‘ind near about frigl^ned to death too, for [ seed 
you or your ghost last higld, as plain as* I see you 
now ; that s a tact.’ 

“ ‘ A ghost !’ tnud she : ‘how you talk I do tell. 
"Why, how was that V * • 

‘‘ \Vcll, I told her the w^i 4 )lo story from begin- 
ning to eend. ^f'irst she larfed ready to split at • 
my account of the cold room, and my bein’ afeard 
to go to sleep : but tlicn she stopt pretty short, 

J guess, and blushed like anything when I told her 
tibout her cornin’ into the chamber, and looked 
])Voper fi'ightencd, not knowiii’ what was to come 
next ; but when she hcerd of her turnin’ firat into 
an iccciclo, and then into n snow-drift, she haw'- 
hawed right out. I thought she actilly would 
hjwe wno into hysteric^. « • 

‘ you might have frozen,’ said? she, ^ in mel. 
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down aimcsf, afore I’d agone into *y<>ur chambef 
at that time o' night to see arter you, or j our fire 
either,’ said she, ‘ you may depend : I can’t tluTik 
what on airth could have puU that crotchet into 
your head.’ * 

“ ‘ Nor I, either,’ said I ; ^and besides,* said I, 
aketchin’ hold of her hand, and drawin’ her close 
to nic, — ^ and besides,’ sa} s I, ^ I shouldn’t liave 
felt BO awful cold neither, if you .’ 

Hold your longue,’ said she, 'you goifey you, 
this minit ; I won’t hoar 'another v^rd about it, 
and go riglit off and get your breakfast, for you 
was sent for half an hour ago.’ 

" ' Arter bein’ mocked all night,* says I, ‘ by 
them ar’ icy lips of your ghost, now T sec them are 
pret’ty bttle sarcy ones of yourn, I think I must, 
and I’ll bo darned if I won’t have a .’ 

"'Well, I Cbtimateyou won’t, then,’ said she, 
' you impedenco, — ’ and she did fend off like a 
brave one — ^that’s a fact ; she made frill, shirt col- 
lar, and dickey fly like sno^ she was as smart as 
a fcx-trap, and as wicked as* a meat axe : tliere was 
no gettin’ near lier no how. At last, said she, ‘ If 
there aint mother acomin’, I do declare, and my 
hair is* all spifflicated, too, like a mop, — and iny 
dress all rumfoozled, like anytlung, — do, for gra- 
cious sake, set things to rights a ih^le afore mother 
comes in, and then cut and run : my heart is in 
my mouth, I .declare.’ Then she sot down in a 
cliair, and put both hands behind her head a puttin’ 
in her combs. ' Oh, dear,’ said she, pretendin’ to 
try to get away, ' is thj t T^hat you call puttin’ 
'hings to rights ? Don’t squeeze so hard ; you’ll 
choke me, I vow.’ * 

“ ' It tantc me that’s achokin’ of ybu,’ said I, 
' it’s the hcar^ tfiat’s in your mouth.^ Oh, if It ftad 
otly been them lips instead of the ghost 1’ 
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• ^ Quick,’ says she, aopenin’ of the door, — * I 

hear mother on the steps ; ^ quick, be off ; but 
mind you don’t tell any one that ar’ ghost story ; 
people mighf think/hore was more’ in it 4han met 
the ear.’* • 

“ ‘ Well, well,’ said I to myself, ‘ for a pale fiicc, 
sad, melancholy-lookin’ gall, if you hav’n’t turned 
out as rosy a rompin’, larkin’, liglit-hearted a 
heifer as ever I seo’d afore, it’s a pity.’ 

' There’s another lemon left, Bijuire, ’spose wo 
mix a little more sourin’* afore we turn in, and take 
another glass “ to the 'bidder’s dailer.’^* 


A cum: FOR SMUGCLING. 

• 

“ Where vnu ‘ Satur* doe\ least, irutn does nioht,^ 
said the Clockniaker. Jist see the difference 
atween these folks hero to Liverpool and them up 
the bay of Fundy, Thew!; natur’ htuj given them 
the finc-st country in the Tiorld, — she has taken 
away all the soil from this place, and chucked it 
out there, and left nothin’ but rocks anc? stones 
hero. There they jist vegetate, but here they go 
a-head like anySiing. I was credibly informed, • 
when Livorpotu was first settled, folks had to 
carry little light ladders on thei]; shouldei’s to 
climb over the rocks, and now they’ve got better 
streets, better houses, better gardens, and a better* 
t(iwn than any of the baymen. They carry on a 
coubidemble of a fishery liere, and do a great 
stroke in the timber buttinebs 

“ I shall* never forget a talk I had with Ichabod 
Givtcs here, and a frolic h«m and\ne had with the 
tide-\mitcr. Ichabod had a large store o’ goods, 

% • 
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and T was in there one evenin’ adrinkin’ tea along 
with liim, and wo got ataikin’ about smugglin’. 

Says he, ‘ Mr. Slick, your people ruin the 
trade hero, they do smuggle ^o ; I don’t know as 
1 ever shall be able to gel rid of my ' stock of 
goods, and it cost mo a considemble sum too. 
What a pity it is thorn navy people, instead of 
can’vin’ fi-cjiglits of nioiioy from the West Indgies, 
wam’t einplovcd more a protectin’ of our fisheries 
and our trade.* 

" ‘ Wliy don’t you smuggle then too,’ says I, 
'and meet ’em in their ovmi way? — tit for tat-— p 
diamond cut diamond — smuggle yourselves and 
seize them; — ft*ee tragic and sailor’s rights is our 
maxim.’ 

" ' Why,’ says ho, ' I ain’t jist altogether certified 
that’s right j it goes ag'in my conscience to do tlio 
like o’ that are, and 1 piust wiy 1 like a fair deal. 
In a gineral way a’most. I’ve observed what’s got 
over the devil’s back is commonly lost onder his 
holly. It don’t seem to wear well.’ 

" ' Well, that’s onconychient too, to bo so thin 
skinned,’ said I, ' for conscience most commonly 
lias a hide as thick as the solo of one’s foot ; you 
may c6vcr it with leather to make it look decent- 
like, but it will bear, a considerable hard scrubbin’ 
without any tilin’ over ii.’ 

‘ “ Now,’ says I, ' I will put you in a track that 
will sarve yQu witliout bringin’ corns on your 
conscience cither. Do you jist pretend to smxigglo 
and make believe as if you were agoin* the whole 
hog in it It’s safer and full out as profitable ^as 
+hc rael thing, and besides there’s no sort o’ risk 
in it in the world. When folks hear a thing is 
smuggled they always think it’s cheap, and never 
look into the Jirice ; Uiey bite directly— ^-it’e a 
jsfraud bait that. Now alwavs onload your’vcssels 
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al- night, .and let folks hear a oai’t agoin’ into your 
place atween two and three o’clock in the 
* mornin’ ; fix one o’ the axles so it will squeiik like 
a pig, and do* you l<iok suspicious, mystewous, and 
oiicasy. • Says you, (Vheu a chap siiys, I guess 
you were up late last niglit,”) “ ax me no questions, 
ami I’ll toll you no lies. Tliore are so many 
pimpin’ eves about now, a body has to he cautious, 
if lie don’t want to got into tlic centre of a hobble. 
If I’m wp lato, I giK'ss it’s nobody’s business but 
my ov/n I’m about anyhbw ; but I hope you won’t 
mike no remarks about what you seed* or licerd.” ’ 
“ Well, when a feller axes artcr a thing, do you 
jist stand and look at him .for a space without 
siyin’ a word, iuquirm* like with a diiberhum’ look, 
as if you didn’t know as you could trust him or 
110 ; then just wink, put your finger on your nose, 
and say, * Foil or me now^’ and take him into 
fhe cellar. ♦Now,’ says you, ‘friend, don’t betmy 
me, I boscech 3^^011, for your life ; don’t let on to 
any one about this pLice ; — people will never 
think 0’ suspectin’ mo* if you only keep dark 
about it. ni let you sec some things,’ says you, 

‘ that will please you J know ; but don’t blow 
me — that’s a good soul. 'J'his article,’ sft,ys you 
atakin’ up one ^ that cost throe pounds, ‘I can 
afford to let yni have as low as five pounds, ’ 
and that one as cheap as six pounds on one con- 
dition, — but you must promise me, on the word 
and honour of a man.’ The critter will fill right 
into the trap, and swear by all thafs good he’ll 
never breathe it to a ’livin’ soul, and then go right 
off and tell his wife, and you might as well pour a^ 
thing into a filterin’ stofie as into a woman’s ear ;* 
it will rutf right thro*, and she’ll go abraggin’ to 
Ii(?h neighbours of the bargain tne^ have got, and 
swear them to secrecy, and thoy'li ^ell the whole 
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country in the same way, as a scci'et of the chea'p 
things Ichabod Gates has. AV'eH, the excise 
folks will soon hear o’ this, and come and sarch 
your house from to]) to bottonv, and the sarch will 
make your fortin’, for as thVy can’t hud" nothin’, 
yoti ^vill got the credit of doin’ the officei-s in great 
stylo. 

‘Well, well,’ said Ichabod, ‘if you Yankees don’t 
beat iiatur’. I don’t believe, on my soul, there’s a 
ci’ittcr in all i^ova Scotia would athoughi? o’ such 
a scheme as that ; but it’s a grand joke, and ooin- 
poils ^ith c<mscienco, for it paralls pretty close 
with the truth : I’ll try .it.’ 

“ ‘ Try it,’ says I, ‘ to be sure ; lot’s go right off 
tills blessed night, and hide away a parcel of your 
goods in the celkr, — put some in tlie gamit and 
some in the gig-house. Begin and sell to-morrow, 
and all the time I’m to Liver])Ool I’ll keep a 
ruuniu’ in and out o’ your house ; tometimes I’ll 
jist coirie to tlie comer of the fence, put my head 
over and draw it back ag’in, as if I didn’t want 
folks to see mo ; and sometimes I’ll mako as if I 
was agoin’ out, and if I see any one acomin’ I’ll 
spring back and hide behind tlie door : it will set 
the whWe town on tlie look-out, — ^aud they’ll say 
ii’s me that’s smugglin’, cither oi^my own hook or 
' yourn.’ V 

“ In three days he had a great nm o’ custom, 
particularly arier night-fall. It w’as fun alive to 
see how tho critters were bammed by that hoax. 

“ On tho ^fth day the tido- waiter came. 

“ ‘ Mr. Slick,’ says ho, ‘ I’Ve information th — .« 

“ ‘ Glad to hear it,’ says I ; ‘ an officer without 
iufoi mation would bo a ^oor tool — that’s a &ct.* 

“ Well, it brought him up all astandiii’. Siiys 

he.- . ‘ 

“ ‘ Bo you^know who you’re atalkin’ to T ^ 
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• ‘ Yes,’ says I, ' I guess I do ; I’ni. talkin’ to a 

inan of information ; and that bein’ the case, I’ll 
• bo so bold as to ax you one question, — ^have yon 
anything to txiy to ij^e, for I’m in a considerable of 
a Jiurry 6 • t 

‘‘ ‘ yes,’ said he, ‘ I have. I’m informed you 
have smuggled g<xMls in the house.’ 

^ Well, then,’ jsa}8 I, 'you can sjiy jvhat many 
l^iiJls can’t boast on at any rate.’ 

" ' WJiat’s that T says he. 

" ' Why,’ stiys 1, ' tha# you are wwiinformed.’ 

“ ' Mr. (kites,’ said he, ‘ give me a’ candle — I 
must go to the cellar.’ 

“ ' Sartainly, sir,’ said Ichabod, ' yoit may sarch 
where \ on please ; Fi e never smuggled } ct, and 1 
am not again’ now to commence at my time of 
life.’ 

" As soon as ho got the candle, and was agoin’ 
(lowTi to tlio cellar with (jfates, I called out to 
Icliabod : — 

" ' Here,’ says I, ' Ich, run quick, for your life — 
now’s your time ;’ and off mn up staji*s as hard 
as we could leg it, and locked the door j the 
searcher licarin’ that, up too and artei’ us hot foot, 
and bust it open. As soon as we hecrll him aitoin’ of 
that, we out o’ the other door giud locked that also, 
and dow’u the ba^k staire to where we stai’ted from. * 
It was some time afore he broke in the second door, 
and then he followed us down, lookin’^ like a proper 
fool. 

" ' I’ll pay you up for this,’ said he to me, 

' I hope so,’ said I, 'and Ichabod too. A 
pretty time o’ day this, when folks can tare and 
race over a decent man’s Jiouse, and smash all afore 
liim this way for nothin’, ain’t it 1 Them doors 
yoitebipoko all to pieces wdlj come to sunthin’,. you 
may dd^pend ; — a joke is a joke, but tfiat’s no joke.’ 
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“ Artcr -that he took his ‘time ; searched the 
ccllai-, upper rooms, lower rooms, aud ge'rret, and 
found nothin’ to seize ; he was all cut up, and 
amazin’ cvexed* and put out. ^aj^s 

“ ‘ b’riend, if you want to catch a weasel, you 
must cfitch him asleep ; now if ou want t« catch 
me a smugglin’, rise considerably airly in the 
niomiii’, \vill you ?’ 

“ I’his story made Ichabod’s foiiin’ a’most ; hfe 
bad smuggled goods to sell for three ycar^, aud yet 
no one could lind him in the act, or tell where 
ouder the' sun he had hid ’em away to. At la^t 
I ho secret leaked out, apd it fairly broke up smug- 
I'Jin’ on the whole, shore. Tl*ai story has done 
jiioro nor twenty otHcers — that's a fact. 

“ ‘ There’s nothin’ a’most,’ said the Clockmaker, 
^ T like so much as to see folks cheat themselves. 
I don’t know' as 1 ever cheated a man myself in 
my life : I like to do tilings above bc'ard handsom’, 
and go sti ait a head ; but if a chap seems bent on 
cheatin’ himself, I like to bo ncigljbourly and help 
him to do it. 1 mind, ohcc, when I was to the 
castw’ard of Halifax atradin’, T bouglit a young 
horse to use while I gave old Clay a run to gmss. 
I do that most 'every fall, and it docs the old critter 
a deal of good. Hq kinder seems to take a new 
lease every time, it sets him nn^i^. Well, ho was 
a most fisj)e(;ial horse, but he nad an infiunal tem- 
j)er, and it ,requii-ed all my knowledge of horse- 
Uesli to manage liim. He’d kick, sulk, back, bite, 
refuse to draw, or nm away, jist as he took the 
notion. I mastered him, but it was jist as ncpioh 
as a bargjiin too ; and I don’t believe, tho’ I say it 
m^ ^If, there is any otker gentleman in the pro- 
vince could have mauaged him but 'mo. Well, 
there was a pafeori livin’ down there that dock a 
^eat fancy to that horae. Whenever he ^cd me 
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aAiivin’ by, he always stopt to look at his action 
and gait, *,aud admired him amazin’ly. 

• “ Thinks 1 to myself ‘ that man is iuokilated 

— it’ll break ^iit soqji — ^he is determined .to cheat 
himself, and* if he is, there is no help for it, as I 
see, hut to lot him.’ 

One day I was adrivin’ out at a’most a dcuc(3 
of a size, and he stopped me. ^ 

“ ^ Hallo !’ says he, ‘ Mr. Slick, whore ai*o you 
agoin* iii siujh a desperate hurry I I want to 
speak a word to you.’ • 

* “ So I pulls up short. 

“ ‘ Mornin*,’ says 1, ^ parson, how do you d(i 
to-dav V 

‘‘ ‘ 'I’hat’s a very clever hoi-sc of yoiirn,’ says he. 

'‘‘MkWIinV ha^s 1; ‘ho does my \vork, but 
he’s notliin’ ^ on ; he ain’t jist equal to old 
(Hay, and I oouht if there’s^ iU’O a hliic-nosc horsey 
Ihat is either.’ 

“ ‘ Fine action, iliat horse,’ said ho. 

“ ‘ Well,’ says 1, ‘ people do say he has eonoider- 
al)le fine action, but that^si)etter for himselt) than 
me, for it inak('b him tnxvcl easier.’ 

“‘How many miles will he trot in an hourl’ 
said lie. ‘ • 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘if ho hivs a mind to and is 
Avell managed, h9*C{iu do lifioen liansum’.’ 

“‘Will yon sell him V sjiid ho. 

“‘Well,’ siiys 1, ‘pai-son, I wojild sell him, 
hut not to you ; the truth is,’ saiil I, smilin’, ‘ 1 
have a great regard for ministers j the best frienil 
1 ^ver had was one, Hhe Reverend Joshua Hope- 
well, of Slick villo, and 1 wwltin’t sell a horse to 
one I didn’t think woukl suit him.’ * * 

*“Oh!’ 'Said ho, ‘the horse would suit ,mo 
oxoctly ; I like him ainazim’ly : wlmt’s your price 

“ ‘ Fifty pounds to anybody else/ said I, ‘ but 
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fifty-five to* you, parson, for T don’t want you to 
have him at no price. If he didn’t ^uit you, 
people would say I cheated you, and cheatin’ «a 
parso-n 4s, in ‘ my mind, pretty mAcli of a piece 
with robbin’ of a church*' Folks ‘would ^nk 
considerable hard of me for to go for to sell you 
a horse that worn’t quite the thing, and I shouldn’t 
blame thevi one mite or moi’sel if they did.’ 

‘ ^^'ll.V, V hat’s the matter of him V asked he. 

“‘Well,’ saj’s I, ‘minister,’ says alarfin’ 
right out, everything is the matter of him.’ 

“ • Oh !’ sa)s ho, ‘ that’s all nonsense : I’ve seen 
the horse in your hapds often, and desire no 
better.’ 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘he will run away with you, 
if he gets a chance, to a certainty.’ 

“ ‘ I will drive him with a curb,’ said he. 

• “ ‘ He will kick,’ says I. 

“ ‘ ril T)ut a back strap on him,’ said he. 

“ ‘ He will go backwards fiister than forward,’ 
said I. 

“ ‘ i will give him, the whip, and teach him 
better,’ says he. 

“‘AVell,’ says I, alarfin’ like anything, ‘ho 
won’t "go at all sometimes.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll take my chance of that,’ said he ; ‘ but 
you must take off that five pouftfjs.’ 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘parson, 1 don’t want to sell 
you the horpe — ^that’s a &ct ; but if you must 
have him, I suppose you must, and I will subtrtraot 
tlie five pounds op one condition, and that is, if 
you don’t like the beast, you tell folks that you 
would ^ve him, tho’ I tried to set him out as bad 
as Pcould, and said eveiythin* of him I could lay 
my tongue to.’ 

“ ‘ Well,* says he, ‘the horse is mine, and if he 
don’t suit me, I acquit you of all blame,’ ** 
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• '‘Well, he took the horse, and cracked and 
boasted •most prodigiously of him ; he said he . 
* wouldn*t like to take a hundred pounds for him ; 
that he liked? lo buy a horse of a Yankee?, for they 
'wete Bueh capital judges of horse-fle^ they hardly 
ever a’most Imd a bad one ; and that he knew he 
was agoin’ to get a first chop one, the moment he 
found 1 didn’t want to sell him ; and that he 
never saw a man so loath to part with a boast. 
Oh deas ! how I larfed in my sleeve when I heerd 
tell of the gooney talkih* such nonsense ; tliinks 
I, ' he’ll live to lam yet some things that ain’t 
writ down in Latin afore he dies, or I’m mistakencd 
— ^that’s all.’ In the course of a few days the horse 
began to find he’d changed hands, anrl ‘he thought 
lie’d try what sort o* stuff his new master was 
made on ; so ho jist took the bit in his mouth one 
hue momin’, and ran oif kicked his 

gig all to flinders, and nearly broke the parson’s 
neck ; and findin’ that answer, he took to his old 
tricks ag'in, and got worse than ever. He couldn’t 
do nothin’ with him, — even the helps were fright- 
ened out of 'their lives to go into the stable to him, 
ho skeered them so. 

“So he come to me one day lookin’* quite 
streaked, and, says he, • 

“'Mr. Slick,, that horse I bought of you is a ’ 
perfect devil ; T never saw such a critter in my 
life ; 1 can neither ride him nor drive him. He 
jist does what he pleases with us, and we din’t 
help ourselves nohow. Ho actilly beats all the 
luruly animals I ever seed in my life.’ 

“‘Well,’ says I, told you so, minister — I 
didn’t want to sell him to you at all ; but you 
would have him# I 

I know you did,’ said he ; ' out^you larfed so 
all thfi time, I thought you were in jeest. I 
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thought you didn’t like to sell him, and^ist said 
put me off, jokin’ like ; I had no ?idee you 
" I in airnest : I wouldn’t give ten pounds for 


iim. 


‘Nor I either,* said I ; wouldn’t take him 
as a gift, and be bound to keep him.’ 

‘“How could you, then,’ said he, ‘have the 
conscience ,to ax me fifty pounds (ov him, and 
pocket it so coolly V 

“ ‘ To prevent you from buying him, .parson,* 
said I, ‘ tliat was my reason. I did all I could 
for you ; I axed you five times as much as he was 
worth, and said all I CQuld think on to run him 
down> teo ; but you fook younelf in,'' 

“ ‘ There’s two ways of tcilin* a thing,* said he, 
‘ Mr. Slick, — ^in airnest and in jeest. You told it 
as if you were in jeest, and I took it so ; you may 
call it what you like, but I call it a deception 
still.’ 


“‘Parson,* says I, ‘how many ways you have 
of teUin^ a thing, I don’t know ; but I have only 
one, and that’s the tru^ way : I told you the 
truth, but you didn’t choose to believe it. Now,’ 
says I, ‘ I feel kinder soiTy for you too ; but I’ll 
tell you how to get out of the scrape. I can’t 
take him back, or folks would say it was me and 
not you that cheated youiself. top you ship him. 
You can’t sell him here witnout doin’ the &ir 
thing, as I djld, telling all his faults ; and if you 
do, no soul would take him as a present, for 
people will believe you, tho’ it seems they won’t 
always believe a Clockmaker. « Jist send him pff 
to the West Indgies, and sed l^im at auction there 
for (what he will fetch. He’ll bring a good-price : 
and if he gets into a lael righlpdowa genuu^me 
.horseman’s hands, thereJs no better horse.’ « ^ 
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* << He ^id nothin’^ but shook his head, as if that 
cat woukiu’t juiop. 

^Now/ says I, ^there’s another, piece of advice 
ril give yoii free gratis for nothin ’ — Iftver huy a 
horse on^the dealer'^s Judgmerd^ or he Ml dieat you, 
if he can; never huy him on yofur oum^ or you will 
cheat youriielf a% sure as you are 

‘ In that case,’ said he, larfin’, ^ a man will be 
bure to be cheated cither way , how is he to guard 
ag’in btin’ taken in, then V 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘he*stands a fair chance any* 
way of havin’ the leakc put into him — ^that’s sar- 
tin; for next to womankind there ib nothin’ bo 
deceitful as horse-flesh that ever I seed yet. Both 
on ’em ore apt to be spoiled in the breakin’ : both 
on ’em puzzle the best judges sometimes to tell 
their age when well vamped up, and it takes some 
time afore you find out all. their tricks. Pedigree 
must be attended to in both cases, particularly on 
the mother’s bide, and both require good trainin’, 
a steady hand, and careful usage. Yes ; both 
branches require great ’experience, and the most 
knowm’ ones do get bit sometimes most beautiful.* 
" ‘Well,’ says he, ‘as touching horses, how is a 
man to avoid bein’ deceived V * • 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘I’ll tell you — ^never buy a 
horse of a total s1;ranger on no account — never buy * 

a horse of a gentleman, for 

“ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ he’s the very man I should 
like to buy of, above all others.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ says I, ‘he’s not the man for my 
gaioney, anyhow ! you think you are safe with him, 
and don't inquire enough, and take too much for 
granted: you are apt •to cheat yourself in that 
case. Never btly a crack horse; he’s done too 
much. Never buy a colt ; he’s^ done too littk; 
you g&n’t toll how he’ll turn out In short,’ says 
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T, ‘it’s a colteiderable of a long stoir tQ go'^all 
through with it; it would take me l63Srtimet6 
teach you how to make a clock, I calculate. If 
you buy from a man who ain’t «a deal&r, he aotilly 
don’t know whether his horse \s a good one^or not ; 
you must get advice from a friend who does know. 
If you buy from a dealer, he is too much for you 
or your friend either. If he has no honour, don’t 
trade with him. If he has, put yourself wholly 
and entirely on it, and he’ll not deceive yoUjC'there’s 
no mistake — She’ll do the ftiing genteel. If you’d 
a’ axed me candidly now about that are horse,’ 
says I, ‘ I’d ; — ’ 

" At that ho looked up to me quite hard for a 
space, without sayin a word, but pressed his lips 
together quite miffy like, as if ho was strivin’ for 
to keep old Adam down*, and turned short off and 
walked away. I felt kinder i)ity for him too ; but 
if a man is so infamal wise, ho thinks he knows 
bettor nor you, and will cheat himself in spite of 
all you can do, why there is no help for it, as I 
see, but to let him. Do you, squire ?” 


Of course Sam Slick has had many Imita- 
tors among others, — one Jonath^ Slick ; they 
all lack the originality and life bf Sam, but wo 
subjoin two or three illustraiious : — 

QUADRILLE DANCING IN NEW YORK. 

Jest then cousin Beebe called out my namefroTn» 
t’other side of the room. I wish you could a seen 
hov they all stared. It iwam’t more than ten 
minits arter that^ afore eenamost every one in thbre 
was at cousin ^Beebe to be introduced to me^tlie 
fellers with the brustles and all. Thepurtye^ gals 
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in the room ‘kept a flocking round me as if they’d 
never seen a man that wrote for the newspapers 
afore. Talk about soft sodder i-^^there’s nobody 
on earth cafl put it into a chap as sixK)oth as a 
harnsome gaL Sonfehow they melt it with their 
bmiles, till it sinks through his heart afore he 
knows it 1 was talking with a rare peeler oi^a 
gal, with two of the brightest black ieyes that I 
ever see, when somebody struck up a tune on the 
piannei^forty, and two or three couple got onto 
the floor as if they wtfnted to dance. ^ Do you 
dance quadrills, Mr. Slick?’ sez the black-eyed 
gal, as if she wanted me^ to ask her tu dance. 

‘ Wal, I don’t know,’ sez I ; I never tried them 
kind of things ; but I rather guess I can, if you 
show me how.’ With that I took the tip eend of 
her white glove between the fingcra of my yallar one, 
and went with her into the, middle of the room. I 
didn’t know what they were a going to dance, but 
I wam’t much afeard, anyhow ; for there warn’t 
a cliap in all Weathcrfield could beat mo at a 
double-shuffle, or could cut so neat a pigeon-wing 
without music, as I could. Wal, the music be- 
gun, and one of the fellers that had the hair on his 
lip began to slide about with his eyes half sflet, and 
his hands hangup down, andL looking as doleflil as 
if he’d just come away^ from a funeral. Did you ' 
ever see a duck swim in a mill-dam, or a hen 
turning up its eyes when it’s a-drinking ? If you 
have, you can git some idee how the lazy coot 
danced. 1 thought 1 should go oif the handle to 
see him ; but the gipls all stuck out their little 
feet, and pocked about jest in the same way. 
‘’Think,’ says I, ‘whon*it comes to my tom, I’ll 
give you a little specimen of genfime dmemg. I 
only 4wish I hud thought to put ^a little loose 
changd in my pockets to jingle, if it was only jest 
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to show how well I keep step/ A young lady; 
with her hair twisted all up with liHJe white 
flowers, balanoe'd up to me, jest as you’ve seen a 
bird walk* and then it came to my ttim. I took 
two steps for’ards, and then* I cut a pecder of a 
pigeon-wing, and ended off with a little touch of 
this double-shuffle ; but my trousers were so 
plaguy tight, that I couldn’t make my legs limber, 
all I could dll j besides, the music waiu’t much 
more like a dancing-tune than Greenbank*or Old 
Hundred. At last, I wen^. up to the gal that was 
playing, andsez I, ‘ Look here — jest give us something 
lively — Yankee Doodle, or Money Muss, or the Irish 
Washerwoman, or Paddy Carey. I ain’t a going 
to twist and pucker round in this way 1* With that 
the young fellers with their hair lips begun to 
push their cambric handkerchiefs into their mouths, 
and the young gals puckered up their mouths as 
if Fd done something to make fun at. But instid 
of sneaking off, and letting the stuck-up varmints 
think they’s scared me so that I dairs’nt dance, 1 
felt me dander a getting up, and sez 1 to myself, 
' I guess I’ll let ’em see that I wam’t brought up 
in the woods, to bo scared at owls, anyhow / so I 
jest tufhed to the black-eyed gal that was my part- 
ner, and sez I, ^ Comf now, miss, and let us show 
’em how it’s done and with +hju; I began to put 
it down right and left like a streak of lightning. It 
wam’t more than two minits afore I heard the 
gals a talking to each other, and a saying, ' How 
odd ! How strange ! Quite the eccentricity of 
genius 1 These literary lions never do anythii^ 
as other people do. 1 don’t wonder Miss il^be’s 
pr( td of him !’ The young fellers joined in the 
minit t^ey begin^to see how the wind was blowing 
up in my quarter ; and when I finished off and ^ 
the black-eyed gal to one of the footstools,^ there 
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was no end to the soft sodder they ajl put on to 
me. Sez I to myself^ ^Nothing like keeping a 
stiff upper-lip with those stuok-up &shionables; 
for, alter all, they ain’t more than helf-sartain 
what’s genteel and ^hat ain’t” 


»i^ATHAN SLICK IN LOVE WITH 
MISS MILES. . ^ 

^^With that the nigger went up stairs, and I 
arter him full ; he looked nound as if he wanted 
to say Something jest as he stopped by a door in 
the upper entry way ; but I told him to go ahead 
and hold his yop, for I wam’t a going to wait any 
longer. So ho rapped at^ the door and somebody 
said, ' Come in.’ My heart riz in my throat, for I 
knew whose voice it was, and I began to feel as if 
I’d pitched head forward into a mill dam. The 
cuffy opened the door, and sez ho, ^ Ma’am, bsre’s a 
gentleman that would come up.* 

I heard somebody give a leetle scream, and 
with that I just pushed the nigger out of^the way, 
and sez I, * Miss Miles, how, du you du ?’ 

I sniggers l^if I didn't raly pity the poor gal, 
she looked so struck up in a heap ; but what bn 
arth made her act so I couldn’t tpll at fust, for I 
fdit kinder streaked as I’d done something that 
wasn’t exactly right, though I couldn’t think wliat, 
and was as much as a miuit afore I looked right 
in her &ce. But jest as 1 lifted up my foot, arter 
making one of my fust but bow^ she stood jest 
afore ma By the living hok^, I never was so 
siruck up in my bom days You know^; what 
rv|*tald you about Miss Mdcs, &out im 
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round form, her rosy cheeks. Aifrcll, FU hft darned 
if there was one of them left ! I shouldn’t have 
known her no more than nothing, if it hadn’t been 
for her eyes and the way she spoke. * Her *neok, 
and for’ard that always looked so white and hand'- 
some, when I see her at cousin Mary’s, and in 
Broadway, was as yaller as a saffron bag. There 
warn’t the least mite of red in her face, and her 
hair was all frizzley, and done up in a gi*eat loose 
awk’ard-looking gown, that made her seein #wioe 
as chunked as, she used to^ and that looked mote 
like a man’s tdiirt cut long and ruffled round than 
an 3 rthing else. It wnm’t any too close neither, 
and both her leetle shoos were down to the heel. 

“ There I stood a looking at her with all the 
eyes in my head~my foot was drawn up tight, 
and my arms were a hanging straight down, jest 
as tli(^ swung back arter Pd made my bow. I 
kinder seemed to feel tliat my mouth was open a 
leetle, and that I was staring at her harder than 
was manners for me. But if you’d a given me 
the best farm in all WoqtKcrsfield I couldn’t have 
helped it, I was so struck up in a heap, at seeing 
her in such a fly. I guess it was as much as two 
minits afore either on us said a word, and, at last, 
ALibS Miles turned to, the nigger as savage as a 
•meet axe, and, sez she, ^ 

* « ‘ Why didn’t you show Mr. Slick into the 
room ?’ , / 

“ ‘ Oh, don’t seem to mind it,* sez I, a walkiSg 
into the room, a setting down on a chair with my 
hat between my knees, ‘Pd jest as lives set up 
here as anywhere.’ 

“ She looked as if sh^d burst right out a crying, 
but at last she sot down and tried to act as if slm 
was glad to see me. She begun to make exeuses 
about herself and the room, and said she vasult 
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very well that m^ing, and that she took a new 
book, and sot down to read it. 

** ^Oh,' sez I, Mon’t make no .exenses; it Aint 
the fust tinliB that IVe ketched a gal in* the suds. 
Harm ^used to saj^that sho never looked worse 
than common that somebody wasn’t sartin to drop 
m.’ 

“ * Will you excuse me one instant^ Mr. Slick 1’ 
said bhe, a mmit after I’d said this, and looking 
down 4 )n her awkward dress, as if she couldn’t 
help but feel streaked yit. 

* Sartamly,’ sez I ^ * don’t make no stranger of 

me.’ 

^^With that she opened thp door and an all fired 
handsome room it was. There was a great maho- 
gany bedstead in the middle, with a high goose 
feather bed on it, kivered over with a white quilt 
and great square pillows^ all ruffled off, and the 
winder curtains were part white and part sort of 
mdigo blue. 1 coiddii’t get a chance to see what 
else there was, she shut the door so quick. 

‘ By gracious,’ sez I tp myself, after sho went 
out, * who on earth would ever have thought that 
Miss Miles was so old ! When I saw her yester- 
day, I’d a took my bible oath that* she warJi’t more 
than eighteen, but now I’ll {le choked if she don’t 
look as ancient as the hills. If ever she sees* 
thirty again, she’ll have to turn like a crab back- 
wards five or six years.’ What piyzzled me most 
was how in creation she contrived to look so 
>oung-^but it wam’t a groat while I made it out 
an olear^as one of Deacon Syke’s exhortants Ar- 
ter she’d gone out, 1 just got up, and took a sort 
of survey the rooxn ; eveiytMng tras t’other 
eend up> held up, heltor skelter Jn it ; there was 
n<a end to the finery an(k hsmdsmn^ furniture, but 
It dq^t make much odds how extraWgant line is/a 

^ 1 ) 2 
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laying out money if things ain’t kept n^t and 
snug in their places. The more things ^ost, the 
more it seems to hurt a foUer's feelings to see 
them flung about topsy turvy, as they were in 
that room. 1 ruther think lihe didn’t have her 
company up there very often — but a gal that’s 
got a good bringing up will be jest as particular 
about the place she keeps for herself, and which 
company never sees, as if it was likely to be, seen 
every day of her life. « 

1 begun to be all-hred glad that I didn’t ask 
her to have me yesterday, for if she’d been as 
young as she seemed tu be, and as hansome as an 
angel, I wouldn’t a hod hcrarter seeing that leetle 
room of her’n. A pocket handkercher, worked 
and sprigged, and ruffled off with lace, was a lying 
on the settee, but it was all grimed over with dirt, 
and looked as if it wopld a gin any thing for a 
sight of the wash tub. The carpet was as soft and 
thick as could be, and it was all kivered over with 
bunches of poses as nat’ral as life ; but there was 
a great grease spot cloae \)y the fire, where some 
body had upset a lamp, and all roimd the edges 
and in the comers it looked as if it hadn’t been 
swept for ever so long. A chest of drawers, solid, 
shiny mahogiiiiy — v;ith a gre^t looking-glass, 
swung between two pieces of mahogany on the. 
top — stood on one side of the room, and thei'e, a 
hanging over .the edge on ’em, as true as 1 live, 
wem the long, handsome curls tliat I’d seen on Miss 
Miles, when she was tu Cousin Mary’s party. ^ Wal, 
think,’ sez I, ^ if this don’t takerthe rag off this bushd’ 
What du you think I saw next.? A glass tumbler 
abcat half full of water, rwith three nice,, leetle 
teeth a lying at^ the bottom on it 1 1 oouldn’t 
help but giving a leetle whistle when I saw theoi. 

* Think,’ sez 1, * it’s jest as like as not that Misii 
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won’t pjicker up her mouth and smile quite so 
much this morning as she did yesterday, any how.* 
"There were two leetle china. oups with the 
knives a lading down by them ; one Vas filled 
with white stuff, kinder like flour, only ruther 
more durty, and t’other was full of something that 
looked as much like rose-leaves ground down to 
powder as anything. A leetle chunk of cotton 
wool was stuck into it, but wliat on airth it was 
for, I oouldn’t make out. Thei*e were two or three 
silk cushions, chuck full of pins, on the drawers, 
and there was no eend to the mantle-sh(^, as well 
as on the tables and the ahest of drawei*^ 

" In one comer of the room, there stood a great 
looking-glass, a swinging between two leetle posts 
cut out of mahogany, and right over it two silk 
frocks were tumbled up together. I begun tu 
finger them a leetle, for somehow or other I felt 
curious to know how the tamal cunning critter 
contrived tu make herself look so plump and 
round. It didn’t wanf much cyphering to find 
her out. The tops of her frocks, both on ’em, 
were stuffed full of something soft that made them 
stand out as nat’ral as life. I hadp’t but jest time** 
to drop the frock and set down again, looking as 
innocent as if better wouldn’t melt in my mouth, , 
.when Miss Miles come back again. She’d put on 
another frock, all ruffled off, and some how or 
othei', had fixed up her hair so as to look rather 
more ship-shape ; but she hadn’t had time to put 
herself altogether, though her face did look a leetle 
whiter than it did vfhen I fust went in. Thete 
wam’t a bit of hump on her back, and she was 
nat’ml all the way round ! 

" But I can’t stop to rite you f n all my dreams 
th«t night. I don’t thiflk dough-nuts or sugar- 
oaud^ set vrell on my stomach, and I don’tr think 
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seeing so many gals set well on my head. , There 
is a terrible all-overish sort of a feeling in a yoiipg 
fellow when he has l)een a cruising among the 
gals all dajr, and comes hum and cuddles up in a 
bed at night. When he gets one gal stuck'&st in 
his head, as I had Judy IVhite, he’s as quiet as a 
kitten, and his head’s a sort a settled j but arter 
he’s been a roving over the world as I am a doing, 
his natur’ gets rather rily, and there’s nothing that 
sticks in it except the dregs, the pure essenie sift- 
ing out all through. 

“ Getting in love is somewhat like getting drunk, 
the more R feller loves, the more ho wants tu — 
and when the heart gets a going piUy pat, pittif 
pat, there is such a swell that it busts up all the 
strings, so that it can’t hold the genuine glut at 
all. When Judy White fust took hold of my arm, 
I give the coat sleeve a rale hearty smack, wheix5 
her hand had lain, and that coat I i*aly did love 
better than any other I ever had on ; but I never 
think the better of iny yajler gloves for shaking 
the hands of all the gak in York. I’ve only got 
Miss Miles out of my head, to get a thousand new 
ishinin’ flices in. . Lord knows what’ll become of 
mo, Par* if I go on to be bedevilled arter the wo- 
.incn, as I have been this New Ycai-’s Day I When 
a feller is made anything on by ’em, he must have 
been brought up under good preaching in Wea- 
thersfield to stand it here in York. I feel as if I 
shouldn’t be good for much afore long, myself, the 
way I am going on, but to scoot up and down 
Broadway, like that ere Count, and to hang round 
gals* iritiders, with fifes, and bassoons, and drums, 
and*^tar8 at night. « 

^ 1 can’t look full in a purty gal’s &ce all flashing 

without being kind dazzled and scorehM. 
Xi warms me up in this cold weather, and ki^les 
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such a touse in mj hearty that the blood runs 
through it as hot as if it had scooted through a 
bteam-boat pipe. And then the all-fired critters 
have so man^ ways of coming over a feller^ that I 
v^dD^^hiDk much of i man who can see their purty 
mouHlIi^jl^ and not feel his tremble tu. « If 
they sUdoTlJfijpi^^ sliding tii, if I jdied ; 

and when them biJ!fil^*jyes fall flash, upon me, I 
wilt right down under ’em, as cut grass in Wea- 
thorsfiSd on a hot summer’s day. It is natm’’ all 
this, and I can’t help it*no how.” 


\ 

THE VICTIM OP THE WARMING-PAN. 

** Old Jake Touchmenqt is one of the most 
touchy fellows in the world. He keeps his wife, 
Jemima Luzzleina Touchmenot, in a constant state 
of irritation, lest she should unwittingly do the 
fellow some harm. He Isnno of those beings, who 
have not real evils enough in the world, and are 
always imagining now ones. The latter create 
more uneasincHs in his mind, and* really frighten 
him m^e than^the former, do ordinary mortals. 
Old Jake got ‘ burned to death’ the other night in* 
the most melancholy way, and which should serve 
as a warning to all touchy old gentlemen how they 
come in contact with any thing in which lies con- 
cealed the ' spark elemental’ 

« '^Jake Touchmenot, thinking he had heat 
enough in his dWn body to keep him from freezing 
to death, set his face against a habit Mrs. Jemima 
had of warming the bed with^ a warming-^pon. 
New* Jemima was determined to ptrih half the 
bed^t and as her sensitive and touchy 
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spouse always retired before hW, it might natu- 
rally enough be expected, that some warm words 
w'ould pass between them. Such was the case. As 
the warning pah was drawn up and dbwn one side 
of the bed, while he lay snugly coiled on the othei> 
he was afraid he sliould get ' burned to death one 
of those nights.’ The idea haimted him day and 
night, and paade the touchy old gentleman per- 
fectly miserable. He believed that he should 
come to his end by being scorched by inches with 
a warming-pan. Think of it — burned to death 
wdth a warming-pan — and in his o^vn bed — his 
own house ! and by his .wife too ! The idea was 
horrible 1 — It was fat^d however — ^but we are too 
th'st. 

“ On the night alluded to, Jake had retired oaidier 
than usual, and notwithstanding he knew that old 
Jemima would be poking along as usual, with her 
warming-pan, to warm her side of the bed, he 
fidgetted himself to sleep. 

“ ‘ I sliall get burned to death — ^bumt — ^bumt — 
to, a crisp — crisp — Jemima— John Rogers and his 
warming-pan,’ said Jake in his sleep, as his wife 
entered the sleeping room without his being at all 
conscious of it. 

Jemima put dowi^ her candle^ took the ^varm- 
'ing-pan, and (h'cw it up and down her side of the 
bed. Was the woman determined to bum her 
own husband, tliat slie drew it so close to him ? 

“ Presently, as she rubbed it up against him as 
she would a flat-iron over a kerchief, most mali- 
ciously and cnielly to boot, « considering that she 
was his wife — ^as she did this, we sa^J old Jake shot 
out of bed likb lightning, w^ith the exclamation — 

‘ My didn't I tell you so ? Madam, 

I knew you would bum me to death. Oh, Lord ! 
Oh !’ " 
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“ He rubbed himself all over for a ‘few minutes, 
not haviVkg^time to rub his eyes, and then darted 
out of doors like an arrow, ^ accoutred as he was,’ 
and * bumihg to death i’ What a niblancholy 
catastrophe j A hulnan being become the victim 
of a warming-pan ] His wife the murderer ! 

** Our respect for the character of the Tady m 
question, as well as our own feelings, forbid our 
dwelling upon this theme, or going into further 
particidars. What became of old Jake Touchme- 
not, we cannot say. Whether he. surVivcd by 
making an external application of a plaster, poul- 
tices and bandages, or wliether he took a dose of 
Biandreth’s — .whether he is dead or alive, we know 
not at this present writing. But this we do know, 
that the warming pan, which, on this occasion, the 
mischievous Jemima Touchmenot rubbed against 
her dear husband on this n^ortally cold night, and 
‘ burnt him to death’ so suddenly, was not filled 
with fire, but wUh stiow ! 

“ Mrs. Jemima Luzzleina Touchmenot would 
liavo her joke now an^ then as well as younger 
people. But she declares old Jake’s case is not so 
singular as might appear at first blush. ‘ Do we 
women often in our youth swear we are Iftimt to 
death by coming in contact with hearts, which ^ 
after the first touch, turn out to be as cold as a ' 
snowball V asked Mrs Jemima, when twitted with 
having made her touchy husband — ^thb victim op 

THB WABMING-PAN*” 
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CHAPTER III. 


W. S. MAYO, M.D. 

Dii. Mayo is a marvellous writer, bis descrip- 
tions fairly take onc'^s breath away. His inven- 
tion is not less extraordinary, — as we follow 
his page we are compelled to realise the won- 
derful sights with which bis pages teem. 
“ Kaloolab,'*’ from which we extract the fol- 
lowing illustrations, is ^is best known work, 
but the Barber^' abounds more in the tempest 
and passion of actual life. Saw you ever, 
reader, an account of a marriage like the fol- 
lowing ? 

• c 

MARRIAGE, OF THE PEAK OP TENERIFFE. 

OuB rough but short ride soon brought us to the 
orangeiy from whence we had been promised»a 
splendid view, and well was thcP promise kept. 
Oi^fone hand wei*e the vei^dant valleys, dotted with 
houses and haii^lets, and stretching &r into the 
interior ; on the other, the town and Bay b&Orta, 
and beyond, the Island of Pico, with its m^eatia 
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peak. Around this latter, a few soft fleecy clouds, 
of varying shape and hue, were playing their most 
* fantastic tricks ; and along the slopes gambolled 
and skipped groups of vapoury particles, like flocks 
of gigantic sheep, id the very excess of free and 
gmceiul beauty : sometimes the whole collecting 
together, would form a close cap round the apex 
of the peak — one moment as plain as, a Quaker’s/ 
and the next adorned with bows, ribbons, and 
fringes ^f vapour, as tastefully arranged as ever 
was the head-dress of st Jlroadway Some- 

times the base and summit could be ^cn with 
narrow girdle of blue |ind white around the 
middle, than which the cestuti of Venus could not 
‘ have been more beautiful. I ventured to suggest 
to my companions the similitude between the 
mountain and a bride. Dame Natme I supposed 
to bo a tiro-woman, or rather a fond mother deck- 
ing her child for the ceremony that was to unite 
her to her taller and ^noro fcimous spouse, the 
Peak of Tenei iffe. As no one of my audience 
seemed to * take,’ I concluded that my conceit was 
leather far-fetched, and that I might as well keep 
the rest of it to myself. So, alone, in fancy, I 
enjoyed one of the most magnificent weddings that 
ever Cupid got u^ for Hymcqi. [t took place in a 
vast domed hall, extending from pole to polo, * 
lighted by clusters of revolving worlds, and paved 
with a curious mosaic of islands, cqptinents, and 
seas. All the dignitaries and powers of Nature 
wito present. Tornados and typhons fanned the 
air ; the forests of Ind and the Moluccas, with the 
gardens of Yeman and Irak, tastefully arranged os 
bouquets, exhaled the richest perfume ; while from 
above and around came the deliciq^ music of the 
splttres. The marriage ring was a splendid speci- 
men f|f polished baasdt, which formerly beyd beeu 
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the crater of an extinct volcano^ and had 

been dug out expressly for the purpose, by that 
master-miner, an old earthquake. The ceremony 
was performed by a queer-looking 'fellow, who, 
under the names of electricity, galvanism, and 
magnetism, has been for some time slightly known 
to the world. His nuptial benediction was k most 
energetic spitting forth of all maimer of lightnings 
— sheet, chain, and forked. 

“I might perhaps have pursued my otrained 
conceit until J saw the ha'ppy pair surrounded by 
a family of little volcanoes, or till the venerable 
couple were consigned to the tomb, at a good old 
age, with all the honours of a mundane disruption, 
had it not been for the intimation that tea would 
be waiting for us, and that wc must hasten back.*’ 


LIFE IN THE FORES^ AND THE DESERf. 

• 

" Fob a long time we h id pursued our way through 
the sombre forest, all silent — subdued in spirit, and 
disposed to bow reverentially to receive the bles- 
sing which the religious old trees, ^with outstretched 
arms, seemed invoking upon o ir heads. From all 
sides arose curious and horrible noises, that, like 
the grotesque grinning faces of gothic architecture, 
served only to increase the pervading solemnitjjp* 
the*screeching of parrots, paroquets and an infinite 
variety of birds unknown to naturalists even ‘by 
name ; the chattering of myriads of monkeys j the 
occasional laugh and growl of animals of the hyena 
fomily ; the wSd nish and whir of startled deer, 
harts, roebucks, and the gliding rustling sound of 
large snakes, moving along the ground^ or*^und 
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the gigantic trunks, among the verdure of the 
gnarled punches. 

• "‘You are silent, Kaloolah; what are you 
thinking of I demanded. « 

"‘lam not thinkftig,’ replied Kaloolah, ‘ I am 
only feeling.’ 

" ‘ And how are you feeling, pray !*• 

‘“ As I did once, when I stood in the inner hall 
of the gi’eat mound temple of Kiloam. There, 
howeves, all was silence — with nothing to disturb 
the sense of God’s presdhco and poii^er ; bm here 
— this — oh, this is hondble !’ 

" ‘ What is horrible 1 This shade — ^this gloom 
" ‘ No, no ; not the forest not this cool shade ; 
not this pleasing gloom, but theso sounds that so 
mock and threaten as we go — these gibbering 
fiends, up there in the trees, that grin upon us so. 
Oh, how pleasant it would be to have this shade to 
ours jives — ^to be able to move beneath thisumbfa- 

« ous canopy without being annoyed and startled 
^ such terrible sights and sounds — so strange, 
yet so familiar — familiar* 35ot none the less horrible. 
They do not frighten me so much since I know, 
Jon’than, you can protect me, but they somehow 
frighten my heart.’ * , • 

" ‘ Indeed, Kaljiolah, so yopng, so innocent, and 
yet thy heart has recollections of grinning fiices, * 
and mocking voices, that the noises around us re- 
vive! Coirage! wo shall soon be, through this 

wood.-^ ^Well, Hassan, what now V 

‘“The great river is in front of us,’ replied 
Hassan ; and in a few minutes we emerged from 
the dark forest, and stood upon its banks. There 
lay the broad stream, seme fifty or sixty feet be- 
neath 118^ and beyond it a vast^expanse of open, 

> rotting country, dotted mth clump; of trees, and 
undil&ting with rounded hilla^ through which 
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opened up long vistas of surpassing beauty. Iii 
the middle ground the hills grew more yaried in 
their foinns, and more abrupt, serving to hak, by 
an easy transition, the milder beauty tjf the river’s 
Bank with the lofty gmndeui^ of a chain of tower- 
ing mountains in the back ground. 

^^From the foot of the bank upon which we 
stood, extended a wide beach of dark grey pebbles 
and sand. It took us some time to find a spot at 
which our* animals could descend. Frem the 
beach Tlie viey w’as much restricted of the countjcy 
on the other side of the river, but the loss was made 
up by the pleasing oiitlyie of the bank, and the 
magnificence of the .masses of rock and verdure 
that towered above us beliind, and extended as &r 
up and down as the eye could reach. Gigantic 
flowering creepers, splendid specimens of tho rock- 
hugging ceres, and a magnificent flower, like a 
morning glory, but as large as a man’s hat, and of 
a brilliant bloc and gold, covered and conceal^ 
the angular points and rough projections of tlB^ 
cliffs. Among these, as in t*lie fi^rost we liad passed, 
revelled a tliousand different kinds of birds of tho 
most bcautilul idumage : little parocpiets, bedecked 
in all ^he prismatic colours; humming-birds; 
golden and j)urplo wpod-jjcckcrsj^and a little bird 
* that Kaloolah clapped her hands at the sight of, 
and called the kinbtpaly or gem-bir b Around its 
head and neck vrere little tufts of pligpage of dif- 
ferent hues, that reflected the sunlight as brightly 
as a brilliant of the first water. The wings and 
body were of a plain grey, w Wle the head and neok 
were clothed as with a little casouo and corslet of 
diamonds, rubies, and opals. 

‘‘ Hep t too, floated several species of ihefrovlhell^ 
a bird which ]q[iay justly <)e pronounced one ef the 
greatest ornithological curiosities in the \qDrld. 
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liB body, is about the size of a wren« and without 
wings, but from every point on its sur&oe come 
' out the most delicate feather streamers, a foot or 
more in len^h. Wonderful is the deliteoy and 
lightness of this large mass of plumage in which 
the little body of the bird is concealed. I'he 
finest feathers of the ostrich, or the bird of 
paradise, are coarse in comparison. • The outer 
Extremity o^ each feather is of a pure white, buj^ 
towards* the body glow the brightest hues of green, 
blue, purple and gold, So. that the wind, parting 
the masses of graceful plumc^gc as the bird floaib 
slowly along, reveals each moment new combin* - 
tions of colour to the delighted eye. But not tiio 
least curious part of the fi'oulbeirs structui;e is the 
machinery with which, in the absence of wings, 
it is funiishcd for locomotion. The bill is simply 
a tube, open at both ends, ^nd extending directly 
through the head, so that one orifice is directly in 
^nt, the other behind. From the middle of this 
iBbe, or from the top o^ the lioad, rises a hollow, 
cartilaginous globe, capable of expansion and con- 
traction ; this communicates with the tube, in 
which are two valves, the one in front opening 
towards the globe, the one behind, away fibm it. 
When the globe ^is expanded a vacuum is pro- 
duced, and the air rubies in through a valve in' 
front. When the globe contracts, this valve 
closes, and the air is forced out through the other 
valve behind ; and thus, by an alternate action of 
suction and propulsion, the froulbell is able to 
move along slowly, wten the wind is not toohi^. 
ISie fiexibdity of the nock enables the bird to 
direct the tube to anjfc angle of elevationj^ and' 
thtw, aided by the legerity of its plum^, to 
asoeti* to any height, although it ^nerally flies lot^r 
iil*seaixlh of small insects and animalcules, whieh. 
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vrb<en sucked into the globe^ arc retained iu the 
convolution of a lining mucous membrane^ and 
afterwards transmitted into the stomach. The 
passage 6f the air through ^he Yalv& occasions a 
pleasant flute-like sound, which varies in tone 
and quality with the size of the bird and the 
rai)idity of its motion. 

''But ifr was no time for ecstacies over the 
Jboauties of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, with a broad and rapid river in ftoist of us, 
and with no (means at hand of ci’ossing it. Again 
and again I questioned our two guides, but they 
were firm in the assertion that we should have to 
travel se\cral days before encountering a Kerdie 
village,, and that then we might not find either 
ford or ferriage. The only plan was to make 
some kind of a boat or mft, upon which we 
could carry our luggage, and to swim our horses 
across, despite the danger of attack from the 
crocodiles, with which the river appeared alive. 
As this would require pome time, preparatiol^ 
were made for a more permanent encampment 
than usual. 

" A little ropky peninsula jutted into the river, 
and ifas connected to the main land by a narroV 
isthmus. The sides, were quite^teep and jagged, 
rising about five or six feet m heij^t, or enough 
to protect us from the visits of t’ e river monsters, 
while a lar£:e fire upon the narrow neck afforded 
a full defence towards the land. The area of the 
peninsula was just sufficient to accommodate our 
party, beasts and nil. Here we picketed eur 
steeds, pitched Kaloolah^s tent, and arranged^our 
ba^ge. The rest of the day was consumed in 
build' a shanty of bushes, cutting fodder for 
our horses, and collectfoig fire-wood. • • 

" We passed a pleasant ni^t^ althou|;]i, had 
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not our ears been 'hardened by our long and in- 
timate companionship with wild beasts of every 
description, we should perhaps have been disturbed 
by the loud whining and pishing of the crocodile, 
the deep breathing a3id floundering of the hippo- 
potamus, the bark of the jackal and hyena, or the 
thundering roar of the lion that occasionally re- 
verberated along the cliffs, startling fon a while to 
silence the inferior beasts. We slept, however, 
with an«unusual feeling of security. OUr position 
was a strong one, in fact* perfectly impregnable — a 
real little Gibraltar of an encampment to our 
prowling and growling foep.' 

“ Tlie next morning we started in search of some 
kind of material for a raft. We had not gone flir 
up the stream when we came across a large hollow 
tree, about fifty feet in height, without branches, 
except near the top, where it put forth ten or 
twelve arm^ somewhat resembling the sturdy and 
awkward-looking limbs of the dragon tree. It 
was little more than two feet in diameter, and 
although decayed near the roots, so as to expose 
its hollow-heartedness, it still seemed to enjoy a 
vigorous old aga 

“'There,’ said Jack, 'that would bo jufit the 
thing if wo liad it down, ai\d cut up into three 
o%jroiu: lengths, with any way of stopping the 
ends.’ 

“ ' The easiest thing in the world. , You see to 
gettixig it down, and I will find something with 
which to cover the ends. Or, rather, as we shall 
need ladning to hold the pieces together, you shall 
manu&ct^re the necessary rope out of the skins 
^t 1 will furnish, and, Hugh shall superintend 
cutting the tree.’ # 

“•Leaving Kaloolah and her ma4d in care of 
Ja^,^d Hugh with &e two guides hard at work 
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upon the tree, I took Hassan with me, and moved 
into the woods in search of skins. Nothing of 
sufficient size could come amiss, and it took but a 
short tiffie to shoot and more^than twenty 
animals, among whom hardly two were of the 
same species. 

“ By sunset Hugh had the tree down, and Jack 
had twisted a large quantity of rope. The tree 
had now to bo cut into three i)ieces of about twelve 
feet in length, the openings at the ends to be 
secured witl^ skins, and* the logs got into the 
water and firmly lashed together into a raft. 
Without any of the proper means and appliances, 
tliis was a work of time, and it was not until the 
fifth day that tlie raft was ready for its burden. 

‘‘It was early on the morning of the sixth, 
that, accompanied by Knloolali and the lively 
Clcfeiilia, I ascended the bank for a final recon- 
noissauce of the country on the other bank of the 
river. It was not my intention to wander for, 
hut, allured by the l)etiuty of the scene, and the 
promise of a still bettCi' view from a higher crag, 
we moved along the edge of the bank until we 
had got nearly two miles from our camp. At 
this pbint tlio lino of the bank curved to'wards 
the river, so as to make a bcotlijpg promontory of 
a iiuudrcd feet perj)eudicular descent The gigantic 
trees gi-ew' quite on the brini many of them* 
tlirowing their long ai'ms for over the shore below. 
The trees generally gi'ew wide apart, and there 
was little or no underwood, but many of the 
trunks were wreathed with the verdure of parasites 
and creepers, so as to shut no, mostly, the forest 
vistas wdth immense columns of green leaves and 
fioweiil^ The stems of some of these creepers 
were truly vionderful : Vne, from which depei^ed 
large bunches of scarlet bOTics, had, nolf vmfre« 
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phnt of this kiad, swssnding 'idth 
la^ofuoulabld prodigality of lignin, by 
14^ ijQonvoluttons, would streteh itself out, and, 
siabnpoing seveial tirees in its folds, mat them 
together in one dense mass of vegetation. 

Suddenly we noticed that the usnal sounds of 
the forest had almost ceased around us Deep in 
the wood we could still hear the chattering 6( 
monkejiB and the screeching of parrots Never 
before had our presence 'created any^ahtrm among 
the denizens of the tree-tops ; or, if it had, it had 
merely excited to fresh clamour, without putting 
them to flight. We looked around for the cause 
of this sudden retreat. 

^ Perhaps,* I replied to Kaloolah*s inquiry, 

^ there is a storm gathering, and they are gone to 
seek a shelter deep^ m thq wood.* 

** We advanced close to the edge of the bonk, 
and looked out into the broad daylight that 
poured down from abpve on flood and field. 
There ^ms the same bright smile on the distant 
fields and bills ; the same clear sheen m the deep 
water } the same lustrous stillnetss in the per- 
fUEjqedair, not a single ^prognostic of an;^ com- 
motion among thp elements J, 
t %X placed my gun against a tree, and took a 
les^upon an exposed poition of one of its roots^ 
Qofimtless herds of animal^ composed df quag^ 
adidopes, hart-beasts, roebim^ 
iq|IBbi|^>oks» bnffiiloes^ wild boars, and a 

foi^lwhidl my recollection of AfrMih 
no names, .were Tixdkhig * oirtitr 
li^fid#^ the other tide of the river, 
imting in the shade of the soatthred inim<njijl;^<fr 
befNMhki tha groups of Miy poMatir 
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thirty or forty tall ungainly 6gi'u*es came in sight, 
and took thoir way, with awkward but rapid pace, 
across the plain. I knew thorn at once to be 
giraffes, though they were the first ^wo had seen 
I was straining my eyes to discover the animal 
that pursued them, when Kaloolah called me to 
come to her. She was about forty yards further 
down tlie stream than where I was sitting. With 
an unaccountable degree of carelessness, 1 arose 
and went iowaids her, leaving my gun cleaning 
against the tn^e. As I advanced, she mu out to 
tlie extreme point of the little promontory I have 
mentioned, where her >maid Wiis standing, and 
pointed to something over the edge of the cliff. 

‘Oh, Jonathan 1’ she exclaimed, ‘what a curi- 
ous and beautiful flower ! (^ome, and try if you 
can get it for me !* 

“ Advancing to the crest of the cliff, we stood 
looking down its precipitous sides to a point some 
tw’enty feet below, where grow a bunch of wild 
. honeysuckles. Suddenly, a startling noise, like 
the roar of thunder, or like the boom of a.thirty- 
two pounder, rolled tlirough the wood, "fairly shak- 
ing the sturdy trees, and literally making the 
gi’ound quiver beneath qur feet. Again it came, 
that appajliug and indescribably ,awful sound ! and 
close as to completely stun us. Hoar upon 
roar, in quick succession, now a iiounced the com4l 
ing of the king of beasts. ‘ The lion ! the lion 1 — 
Oh, <3rod of mercy ! where is gun V I starts 
forward, but it was too late. Alighting, with a 
magnificent bound into the *open,;Apace in fronts 
11 ^ Ae monster stopped, if somewliat taken 
lab^ckjby the novel appearance of his quarry, and, 
41^1 cSing his Bruge carcass close to the groum^ 
httered a fofv d^p snfifQiing sounds, notcunlike 
the In'elimmary crankings and growlings^ of a 
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heaty Giteam-engine, when it first feels the pressure 
of the Bteani. « 

He was, indeed, a monster twice as 

large as the largest ypocimen of his kina that was 
ever condemned, by a gaping ounosity, to the 
confinement of the cage His body was hardly 
less in bi/e than a driy-horse , his paw as largo as 
the foot of an elephant , while his head f — what 
can be said of such a head i Concentrate the 
fniy, lihe powei, the c.ipaciiy and *the disposi- 
^tion for e\il of a dozen tliundei-Btoims into a 
*iound globe, abq^ut two feet in diameter, and one 
would be able then to get an idea of the terrLule 
expression of that head and face, cmelop^ and 
sot off as it was by the daik fiamewoik of the 
bustling m\no 

^^Thelowei jaw rested upon the ground, the 
mouth was slightly open„ showing the rows of 
white teeth and the blood>ied gums, from which 
the lips weio leti acted m a majestic and right 
kindly gim The blows and the skin around the 
eyes weie coimgatcd into a splendid glory of 
ladlant wrinkles, m the ceiitio of which glowed 
two small globes, like opals, but. with a dusky 
liistiousnoss that no opal cvei yet attained * 

** For a few n^ments he Aemained motionless, • 
and tluni, as if satished with the lesult of his 
close 6crutm}vhe began to slide along the giound 
towoidb us , slo^ ono monstrous paw protruded 
nft^ the other j^lowly the huge tufted tail was 
wa^Mto and fio, sometimes stiikmg his hollow 
and ocdbionally coming down upon the 
ground with h sound hke the &lhng of heavy 
oldds upon a coffin. There could be no doubt of 
his intention charge us, when ifear enough for 
a • » * 
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At least for myself. It was barely possil^le that 
one victim would satisfy him, or that, in .the con- 
test that was about to take place, I might, if he 
did not kill me at the first blow, so^^ound him 
as to indispose him for any further exercise of his 
power, and that thus Kaloolah would escape. As 
for me I felt my time had come. With no weapon 
but my long* knife, what chance was there against 
such a monster 1 I cast one look at the gun that 
was leaning so carelessly against the tree ibeyond 
him, and thought how easy it would be to send a 
bullet through one of those glowing eyes, into the 
depths of that savage brain. Never was there a 
fairer^ mark 1 But < alas ! it was impossible to 
macli the gun 1 tnily, ‘ there was a lion in the 
path.’ 

I turned to Kaloolah, who was a little behind 
me. Her face expresspd a variety of emotions ; 
she could not speak or move, but she stretched 
out her hand, as if to pull me back. Behind her 
crouched the black, whose, features were cuntmeted 
into the awfiil gi-in of intense teiTor ; she was too 
much frightened to scream, but in her face a thou- 
sand yells of agony and fear were incarnated. * 

‘‘ 1 femember not precisely what I said, but, in 
flic few'est w'Di^ds, I lintimated fo Kaloolah that 
she mu'bt run by us as soon as he sprang upon 
me, ami, returning to the can p, waste no time, 
but set out at once under the ct^ge of Hugh and 
Jack. She made no rejdy, an* waited for none, 
but, fiicing the monster, advanced slowly touerds 
him — tho knife was finnly^grasped in my*ght 
hand,' my left side a little burned towards hin', 
and left arm raised, to guard as much as pca^- 
sibh against tlte first crushing bV>w of his paw. 
Farther than^this 1 had ^formed no plan of iba^le. 
In such a contest the mind has but little to 
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all depends upon the instinct of the muscles ; and 
well for a man if good training has developed that 
instinct to the highest. I felt that I 4|hld trust 
mine, and tf^t my Ijrain need not bother itself as 
to the manner my muscles were going to act. 

‘‘ Within thirty feet of my huge foe I stooped 
— cool, calm as a statue ; not an emotion agitated 
me. No hope, no fear ; death was tbo certain to 
permit either passion. There is something in the 
conviction of the immediate inevitabloness of 
death that represses fear ; we are dicu compelled 
to take a better look at the king of terrors, and 
we find that he is not so formidable as we i na- 
gined. Look at him with ‘averted glances and 
half-closed eyes, and he has a moat imposing, 
overawing presence ; but face him, eye to eye ; 
grasp his proffered hand manftilly, and he sinks, 
from a right royal personage, into a contemptible 
old gate-keeper on the turnpike of Life. 

I had time to think of many things, although 
it must not be supposed, fi-om the leisurely w’ay 
in which I here tell the stbry, that the whole affhir 
occupied much time. Like lightning, flashing 
from link to link along a chain . conductor, did 
memory illuminate, almost simultaneously, the 
chain of incidente that meaeiued my path in life, • 
and that connected the present with the past. I 
could see the* whole of my back track ‘ blazed/ 
as clearly as ©ve^ was a forest paffe by a wood' 
man’s axe ; and a-head ! ah, there was not much 
to sy arhead ! ’Twos but a short view ; Death 
hedged in the scene. * In a few minutes my eyes 
would be opened to the pleasant sights beyond ; 
but, fer the present, Death comiUatided ijl atteU' 
tioU. And sueh a death [ But wfiy such a deaths 
WbkfP better death, except on the battle-field, in 
defenc6 of one’s countiy 1 To be killed by a lion ! 
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Surely, there is a piece of dignity about it, jnaugre 
the being e<iten afterwards. Suddenly the monster 
stopped, l|fei erected his tail, stiff and motionless 
in the air. Strange as it myy seemf the conceit 
occurred to me that the motion of his tail had 
acted as a aifety-valve to the pent up miiscular 
energy within : ^ He has shut the steam off from 

the *scnpe-pfpc, and now he turns it on to his 
locomotive \nachincry. Cod have mercy upon me ! 
— He comes!* • 

But Ijp dfd not come ! At the instant, the 
light figure of Kaloolah rushed past mo : ‘ Fly, 

fly, Jon’than ’’ she tv ildly exclaimed, as she dash^^H 
forward directly towards the lion. Quick as 
thought, I divined her purj>oso, and spmng after 
her, grasping her dress, and pulling her forcibly 
hack, almost from within those formidable jaws. 
The astonished animal .gave several jumps side- 
ways and backwards, and stopped, crouching to 
the giound, aud growling and lashing his sides 
with renewed fury. He was clearly taken aback 
by our unexpected chai^ upon him, but it was 
evident that he "was not to bo frightened into 
abandoping his. prey. His mouth was made up 
for us, and there could be no doubt, if his motions 
• were a little slow, that he considtt'cd us as good as 
gorged. » 

‘‘‘Fly! fly, Jon’thanl’ exclaimed Kaloolah, as 
she stniggled*to break from njy grasp. ^ Leave 
\ me !• Lc^o me to die alone, but oh ! save yonr- 
'self, quidn along the bank. You can cscaDC — 
%!’ * • 

“ ^Nevfr, ffl^lah,* I lepliet’, fairly forcing her 
with f Aite an^^ortion r>f strength behind me. 

' Bafck, 'back I Tree mj arm ! Qqiok^ quick ! 
He comes 1’ • ’Tw^as no time for gentfetfess. 
Roughly shaking her relaxing grasp from my arm 
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she sank po^vei'less, yet not insensible, to tho 
ground, .while 1 had just time to face the monster 
and plant one foot forward to receive him. 

“He wal^in the^very act of springing! His 
huge carcass was even rising under the impulsion 
of his contracting muscles, when his action was 
arrested in a way so unexpected, so vronderful, so 
startling, that my senses were for "the momett 
thrown into perfect confusion. Could I trust my 
sight, f)r was tho vrliolc affair tho fllusiou of a 
horrid dream ? It seemed as if one .of the gigan- 
tic creepers I have mentioned had suddenly quitted 
.the canopy above, and, •endowed with life and a 
huge pair of widely distended jaws, had dai^d 
with tho raj)idity of liglitning upon the crouch- 
ing beast. There w’as a tremendous shaking of 
the tree tops, and a confused wrcbtimg, and jump- 
ing, and whirling o^cr and about, amid a cloud of 
upturned roots, and cai*th, and leaves, accompanied 
with the most toiTific roars and groans. As I 
looked again, vision grew more distinct. An im- 
mense body, gloaming wdtti purple, green and gold, 
appeared convoluted around the majestic branches 
overheat!, and stretching down, was turned two dr 
three times around the struggling lion, whdse head 
and neck were idmost concealed from sight within, 
the cavity of a pair of jaws still more capacious 
than his own. 

“ Thus, then, was revealed the cause of the sud- 
den silence throughout the w'^oods. It wus tho^ 
presence of tho boa that fiighjtcnQd the monke^y^ 
atid feathered tribeS into silence. How oppor- 
tunely was his presence manifested to usl A 
moment more, and it would have^^een too late. . 

“ Gallantly did the lion struggib in the folcjis of 
bi^tdrriblo enemy, whose grasp each instant grew 
more firm and secure, jmd most astonnding^wore 
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those frightful yells of rage and fear. The huge 
body of the snake, fully two feet in diameter, 
where it depended from the trees, presented the 
most curfous appearances, an(] in su^ quick suc- 
csession, that the eye could scarcely follow them. 
At one moment smooth and flexile, at the next 
rough and stiffened, or contracted into grcaJt knots 
— at one moment overspread with a thousand 
tints of reflected colour, the next distended so as 
to transmit,* through the skin, the golden* gleams 
of the animal ‘ lightning that coursed up and down 
within. 

Over and over rolled the struggling beast, but 
in vain all his strength, in vain all his eflbrts to 
free himself. Gradually his muscles relaxed in 
** their exertions, his roar subsided to. a deep moan, 
his tongue protruded from his mouth, and his fetid 
breath mingled to a strong, sickly odour from the 
serpent, diffiiscd itself through the air, producing 
a sense of oppression, and a feeling of weakness 
like that from breathing some deleterious gas, 

^^1 looked around me. Kaloolah was on her 
knees, and the negress insensible upon the ground 
a few paces behind her. A sensation of giddiness 
warned me that it was time to retreat. Without 
, a word I raised Kalodah in my arms, ran towards 
' the now almost motionless animals, and, turning 
along the bank, reached the tree against which my 
gun was leaning. 

^'Darting back I seized the prostrate negress 
and bore her off in the same way. By this time 
both females had recovered fheir voices. Chefenha 
exercising hers in a succossioi of shrieks, that 
compe'lled me to shake •'her somewhat rudely, 
While Aaloolah Eagerly besought me to huny back 
•to the camp.^ There was now, however, no *0104- 
tion for hurry, The recoyeiy of my gun ‘altered 
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the state of the case, and my curiosity was excited 
to witness the process of deglutition on a large 
scale, which the boa was probably about to exhi- 
bit. It was impossible, however, to resist Kaloolah’s 
entreaties, and, after stopping up closer to the ani- 
mals for one good look, I reluctantly consented to 
turn back. 

‘‘The lion was quite dead, and, jwith a slow 
motion, the snake was uncoiling himself from bis 
prey, ajttd from the tree above* As wdll as I could 
judge, without seeing him straightened out, ho was 
fcetween ninety and one hundred feet in length — 
not quite so long as th^ serpent with which die 
army of Regulus had its fimous battle, or as m'*ny 
of the same animals that 1 have since seen but, as 
the reader will allow, a very respectable sized snake. 
I have often regretted tliat we did not stop until 
at least ho had commenced his meal. Had I been 
alone I should have done so. As it was, curiosity 
had to yield to my own sense of prudence, and to 
Kaloolah's fears. 

"We returned to our camp, where we found our 
raft all ready. The river was fully half a mile 
wide, and it was necessary to make two trips, the 
first with the women and baggage, and She lost 
with the horses^ It is unpecess.iry to dwell in. 
detail upon all the difficulties we encountered from 
the rapid cuiTents and wliirling eddies of the 
stream ; suffice it that* we got across it in time 
jfor supper and a good night’s sleep, and early in 
the moiming resumed our march through the most 
euokanting coimti^ in the world. 

" The first day there appeared no signs of human 
life. Countless herds of wild animals roamed over 
thepfains. Sometimes we were» completedy sur- 
rowd^d, as &r as the ey^ could extend, with herds 
of qjiaggas^gnus, antelopes of five or si^ d^erepjb 
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species, buffaloes, wild bears, giraffes, ostriclies, and 
elephants. Each moment, as we advanced, ^^e 
started from their lairs^ in the crevices of* the ial- 
rarcous rocks, or from beneath the t^|fick herbage, 
the leopard, the hyena, and the liom The pres- 
tige, however, of the latter had departed — he was 
no longer the imconquerabic j and, except at night, 
we had no fear of an attack. The elephants and 
V ild buffalo were much more dangerous, and re- 
peatedly ^Y{f luid to make large detours tq avoid 
them. ^ ♦ 

Scvenil times wc mistook a collection of lofty 
ant hills for human habitations, and as often did 
w'e fancy the figures, of the tall oumug-outangs, 
who stalked about upon tlio cliffs, to be those of 


TRAVELLING IN THE DESERT. 

“It was with an iude.rfcribable rush^of feeling — 
a perfect whirlwind of einotiou — ^that I wheeled 
my heirie short rounds and shouted a few encou- 
ragiug ' w^ords to the willing beast. There was 
something in- the idcij of unrest^ined freedom — 
something in the all- pervading sense of dependence 
upon nought but the blessing of Jo^ and my own 
strength and courage, that overbore fear, doubt, 
hesitation, and suppressed all contemptible repiu- 
iugs, and all the agitations, even of hope. There 
wap no living object in sigiit. Around lay tke 
d^rt, and before me stretoL ^d 'its intonninable 
wastcf>\ where for hundreds of miles no green 
slu*uL» grew — where the foot of no living thixig, 
save that of<tho occasional wanderer, hade ^er 
printed its moving sands. I was alone, but I was 
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free 1 Once I was alone upon the sea — but how 
different this solitude of the desert. There I was 
the slave of circumstances^here their equal — ^Iiero 
was action, ‘energy,# volition. If conquered in a 
contest with fate, there was the pleasure of fight- 
ing, if not the joy of victory. One case required 
patience and fortitude, the other simply courage. 

' Ah ! how much more pleasant to attahk and repel, 
than to aw^ait and endure. , 

‘^Tllb i*a])id motion of^my heirio exhilarated 
mo. To skim along on a dromedafy, at a steady 
pace of ten miles an hour, produces a feeling as 
near to that of ubiquity' as it is given to ‘Man to 
know. On horseback one may attain a gi*e ter 
speed, but it is for a shoii; time, and there is tho « 
disagreeable sense of exhausted wind and tired 
muscles — a sympathetic feeling of the fallmility of 
horse-flesh. By steamer or rail-car, one may tra- 
vel much faster, but in stmight lines, and on given 
courses. * Stick to jjie track’ is tho law of such 
motion, and a sense of confinement tho result. 
But with the lithe frame and indefatigable sinews 
of a thorough bred dromedary beneath you, and 
tho broad desert around you, thci*o is, besMes the 
fiill joy of rapid motion, a deep sqpse of freedom 
in azimuth that is pcrfo<*rty enchanting, and a* 
most refreshing feeling of leliance upon the inex- 
Imustible energies and unfailing wind of the ani- 
mal you bestride. You need not trouble yourself 
about your beast. Be assured that he can stand 
it as long as his rid^. l^c assured that he wdll 
almost jolt the heart Out of you, make your chjr- 
lopoietic viscera * ehassez and cross over,’ and semi- 
huate every bone in ^our bodj before ho will 
giv($' ou|, ‘ I am a man« gasconades a Bedouin : 

^ I *0^ back a heirie at fiill speeJ for a week !* 
There is meaning in the boast. ^ It takes a man,’ 
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thought I, — as I tightened my sash, pulled^a piece 
of haick around my face to keep off the sand wind, 
and took ^ a steady, stmin upon the halter that 
served to support my heirie s outstretched neck and 
head — ' It takes a man, and there is deep pleasure 
in feeling equal to the demand.’ 

“ For three hours we kept under way, until, 
just at nightfall, we arrived at a small hollow, 
where grew a few bushes — the extreme outposts of 
the oasis. Hei*e I deeded to stop for the* night, 
and allow my* heirie an opportunity of nibbling a 
few mouthfuls, the last that he would most pro- 
bably get for many days. 

“The first glimmerings of morning twilight 
found me mounted, and at least an Iwur’s distance 
fi'oin mv resting-place in the sand hollow, where I 
had haired my dromedary tlie night before. The 
short-lived crepusculum was soon succeeded by 
the full light of the sun, who rose fi*om his bed of 
sand with a remarkably lur^ and bloated coun- 
tenance, that seemed to indicate anything rather 
than a pleasant night’s rhpose. Instead of looking 
like a bridegroom, fresh from his cliamber, ho had 
much more the appearance of an old debauchee, 
who hai been*. keeping late hours and bad com- 
• pany » ^ 

“ As be rose the wind rose : the sharp, fine 
grains of sand flow with such force as to make the 
skin tingle sef^orcly where they impinged ; but it 
was some comfort to reflect that the wind would 
have the effect of obliterating our track. As we 
were travelling directly agaiifit it, some part of its 
force was due to the velocity witu which we moved. 

' More t’jan once^we were •compelled to abate oui* 
speed, aYid even to ‘stop ^and turn our backs it, 
until the w'hiifling gust had swept past. * * 

- “ As the day advanced, the fierce red sun sliot 



down bis burning rays, hating the naked plain, 
and the «dusty air almost Id a furnace heat. In 
the intervals of the gusts, the surface of the parched 
gix)und glimmered a^id glowed through tbe refi'^t* 
ing currents of the air, like objects seen through 
the waving vapour surrounding a hot stove-pipe, 
and suggested, more than once, the idea of the 
country school-house in winter— thef huge stove, 
with its biisin of water on top, its i)iles of green 
wood drying beneath it, and the shivering, red- 
cheeked, and red-nosed urchins arrfiyed in rows 
around it. But. as lias been frequently observed, 
a man can’t hold fire by thinking of the &ostv 
Caucasus; so neitW could my recollections if 
red*noses and cold feet, or any of the ‘ please-let- 
me-go-to-the-sto ve - and-warm -myself ’ associations 
of boyhood modify tho oppressive influences of the 
sun, wind, and dust. , 

‘‘ Something crackled beneath the foot of my dro- 
medary. It was the flcshless skeleton of a camel, 
half buried in the sand — ^some luckless wayfarer, 
who had at last succuinbed to tho dexiressing 
power of heat, thirst, and fatigue. 

Towards night the wind ceased entirely ; but, 
although a perfect calm prevailed, the«atnlosphere 
remained filled >fith particles of dust, whicli scorned, 
to have been so finely comminuted as to have lost 
the property of weight. The atmosphere overhead 
had a peculiarly hazy and purplish appearance. 
Huge currents of slow moving air crept like mpu-.. 
strous ghosts, with grotesque forms, and wit^ 
Ayaterious movemdife, along the surface. Tho 
sun sank down ; buff long before he reached the 
horizon his fiery fltce was merged in the glowing * 
wall, that, like a great rim o^ red-hot copper, 
bo1iif(|od the vision on every side. • 
f ** At dark we encamx)cd on tlio opon plajn. I 
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allowed myself not hidf a jdnt of milk and water, 
but I could not resist^tlio temptation uf*washing 
the nostrils of my hciric, and squeezing a few drops 
of the precious fluid into hio»moutbf According 
to my reckoning we had made about ninety miles. 
It would not have boon difficult, despite the wind, 
which is culways a grcjit drawback, to have made 
at least tw’eifty five miles more ; but, after having 
obtained a good offing from tlie oasis, I had judged 
it best to husband the powers of thc*heirie, 
and, a<'*cordingly, had reduced his pace to one at 
'v\lilch ho would be tlie most likely to hold out the 
longest. 

“ Early in the morning wo were under way 
ag«iin. The weather was similar to that of the diy 
before, with the exception that the wind did not 
blow quite so hard, and there were longer intervals 
of dead calm. The surface and noil were somcw'hat 
diflerent, the sand-hills were not so high, there 
was a greater proportion of pebbles and ang\ilar 
fragments of stone, and in some places a stratum 
of dark granite showed ilself above ground, either 
running along in level plains, or shooting u]) in 
iiTcgnlai’ and jagged pinnacles of from five to fif- 
teen fe^t ia height. At one spot these w^erc so 
.uumeroiLS and so unifcTm in si/o,*as to put me in 
mind of a ploughed sandy clcarin^’^, with the dark 
stumps standing in it. Several fragments of ske- 
letons were passed, and, moving rapidly among 
,th© rocks, was an enormous serpent, full thirty feet 
in length. As I was wholly unarmed, prudenoo 
prevailed over curiosity, the monster was 
allowed a wide berth, of wmeh he gladly availed 
- himself to make his escape. 

‘‘ Encamped a^iin at night on the open plain, 
having made itt)<)ut one hundred miles. Xhq feven- 
ing breeze came fitfully, and with a peculiar heavi^ 
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ness, that was attributable more to its electrical 
shite than to any change* in temperature. For 
seveml hours there was a successiou of flashes of 
electricity without thunder. Any one MX)uld have 
sworn that we were ‘to have a shower, but before 
morning all indications of it had disappeared. • 

“ The third day passed ^ith no unusual occur- 
rence. Nothing rould bo more dishej^rtening than 
the baleful aspect of the sky, as the sun went down 
- behind, the sand-hills in the west. AVoids will not 
convey an idea of the scene, or of my bens.itions, 
or, at least, it would requiie too many of them to 
do so ; and if, therefore, the reader has any curit - 
sity upon the subject, the best way of gratifying it 
ij to imagine himself on a' sandy plain, and, ji* 
firmament, a huge red-hot potash kettle inverted 
over him. My poor dromcdaiy seemed to feel the 
(^pressing influences of the weather. When we 
^pped, which we did, after having achieved a 
distance of one hundied miles, he evinced a degree 
of restlessness and imtability that alarmed me not 
a little for the state of his.health. 

“ According to the most acctiiate computation 
tliat the circumstances of the case would peimit, 
we had travelled a distance of threte hundred miles 
from the douah ^f Sidi Moliainmcd, and weid now 
somewhere near the usuar ciiravan route, from* 
Timbucto to Taffalet, in Mo)*occo, and within at 
least three days’ j^fcmey, or sixty^ miles, of the 
town of Toudeney, where is a great salt mine, and 
in the neighbourhood which are the wolls^^ 
lielog. To the souths lay the town of lill ArouanJ 
§v^ or six days’ journey ; to the east, about tho 
saine distance, flie oasis^of Mabewah, inhabited by 
the WolUd stem ei^rife / to tho north-west, I Sim- . 
poacd, VoB El Kabla, the oasis of the WolUd 
It will be seen that I had a pretty ge- 
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neral idea of the geography of thCj desert, as under-* 
stood by the Arabs ; but for more part loWar in- 
formation respecting my position, and iDie o:i^act 
bearing and distance of places, it wopld be neces- 
sary to seek information <5f some one better 
acquainted with the immediate localities. This I 
lioped soon to ho able to do, as I was confident 
that there wpre humivn beings \mhin at least fifty 
miles of me. 

“ Tlie morning of the fifth day dawned ^ 
still more lurid and threatening aspect than liad 
been worn by cither of the preceding ones. Shortly 
after sunrise the wind increased in violence, lifting 
immense clouds of sand, and hurrying them with 
a gymtory motion across the plain. For some 
time we struggled on, but in a few hours the sun 
became hidden, and the horizon completely shut 
out. The movements of my beast plainly indi- 
cated his desire to stoi» ; and as my only object 
of moving now was the chance of falling in with 
travellers, I judged it best to obey the dictates of 
his instinct. No hill, yock, or bush was there to 
afford us a shelter, and os the wind momentarily 
increased in force, w^e were compelled to crouch as 
best we might, before it, on the plain. 

“ !^ker and darker grew' the scene. Tliicker 
rind thicker came the clouds of sa^d. Fiercer and 
fiercer howled the sweeping blast. A few dim rays 
of yellowish light alone had tllh power to penetrate 
the dense masses of dust that enveloped us. 
hjilrie buned his nose in ^hc sand, finding it easier 
TO breathe beneath the surface tl^n above it ; and| 
wrapping my face in my ha'ik/l followed hifi ex: 
ampip. The oppression of the chest — ^the kcc^- 
muhflion of sand in the lungs and air-passages— 
the heat — ^the^ thirst — were terrible. ^ ^ 

'^It required frequent exertion to keep frodi 
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being bjiriod alive. Every little while a sblid 
band-hiU, would be hurled upon us to a depth of 
three or four feet, when wo would have to struggle 
up from it in uttei; darkness, and shal^ing it off, 
resume our prostrate position. I lay close by 
the side of my heirie, with the halter in my hand. 
Upon rising and giving his head a slight pull, he 
would surge forward and backward, and heave him- 
self up like a ship after having been boarded by a 
heavy ^ea, and then immediately se*ttled down 
again to lus former place, without •stirring from 
his trucks. 

“ The feeble glimmerings of light died away, and 
it was night j but there was no moderation in 
force of tHe gale. The light returned, and I con- 
cluded it was again day ; but fieiuer flew the sands, 
and louder howled the whistling blasts. I had tasted 
nothing now foi’ nearly twenty-four hours, not even 
a drop of water. With my eyes shut I felt for the 
skin, and untying its mouth, took about half a 
pint. Tt was ey ident that the water was evaporat- 
ing beneath the extreme aridity of the air. ‘ Oh 
Thou, who boldest th^wind in the hollow of Thy 
hand, save me ! save me !’ 

Notwithstanding tho sip of water, which was 
all that I coukJ allow myeelf, the sensation of, 
thirst grew in fierceness. Without the practice and 
the training that I Jiad had under the privations 
and sufferings of the oasis, it woidd have been 
ungovernable.* What luason, thought I, to thank 
Cod for all things, even fbr the barbaritiea of Mo- 
Hkmmed, and the hktred of his wives ! Besides 
the sensation of thirst, there was the prostration 
of strength, the exhau^on and agony of ob- 
structed respiration. An ooca^onal low moafr 
frolW^py companion added to my^suffarings the 
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a’wful apprcliension of losing in him my only 
earthly dopendence. 

“ Night again came and passed, and no change 
in the force of the wind, although it bad varied in 
dii*eotion, until about .the middle of the forenoon, 
when suddenly it fell to a light breeze, and in a 
few minutes to a perfect c.alm. The reader may 
imagine my^physical exliaiistion, upon rising and 
looking aroimd once more upon the open day. 
]3ut after clearing out my air passages, ejes, and 
getting a good drink of milk and water, and 
inhaling a few mouthfuls of the compiimtivoly 
clear air, my strength began to return. My friend 
and companion was also much weakened, but after 
performing the same kind offices for him that I 
had for myself, and giving him about a pint of 
water, ho recovered rapidly, and in two or three 
hours w«as quite ready lor a start. 

^^At the north there was something that ap- 
peared like a range of small hills, and towards 
them I <lirected my course, but my heiric seemed 
to be of a dilforout ojiinmn, and resolutely per- 
sisted in turning his hcadxo the south-east. Re- 
collecting the wonderful stories told by the Arabs, 
of the iMmcls power of discovering water at a dis- 
. t.uice, I concluded that it mouIiI be best to lot 
him have his own ^ay. We moved off at a slow 
and steady pace, for three hours, through an un- 
varying succession of sand hills, without seeing 
anything to attract attention, except a few scat- 
tered twigs 'of thonis, which had been tom off 
by the wind. It was now about an hour to 
sunset, and, exhausted as I was, I felt it almost 
iitipcisible to keep my iKat any longer ; so, seleOt- 
'ing d spot to stop, I halted my beast, and dis* 
mounte<l. Imagine my constomation, when, 
‘standing carelessly by his side, he suddenly jerked 
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liis lialtQT from my hand, and started off at a sharp 
trot Av^ay he went at the top of his speed, and 
away went, with a startling whir, the flock of hopes 
that, through all dangers, had 

hitherto nestled ai'onnd my heart. I pressed after < 
him with desperate energy, when suddenly he dis- 
appeared entirely from sight The view was qxiite 
uninterrupted clear to the horizon, and it was not 
easy to imagine what hod become of him, xmtil 
upon awiving ui)on the brink of a deef) hollow of 
some thirty feet in deptli, and about .ten acres in 
area, I saw him slowly moving about with his 
head close to the ground. To descend the de- 
clivity and secure the fellow, was the woii of .in 
instant Having tied up his fore log, I hadlbisiire 
to look around, while seating myself upon the 
ground to recover* my breath, and was at once 
convinced that the hollo\f .contained water, the 
scent of which had led my heirio into his alarming 
but lucky escapade. The formation of the ground 
favoured the idea, and if any further proof were 
wanting, tliero were jMpar around of its having 
been, not long since, iBbed by camels. 

Upon examination, it was yot diflioult to 
select, fi’om several indications, but principally 
from the dromedary’s moveiiients, a spot beneath . 
a small ledge of rocks, as the place whore it was 
most likely that water would bo found. The sun 
was still above the horizon, though,* of course, his 
level beams could not reach the bottom of the pit. 
There was light enough, however, for the time, 
cmd by a little exertibn, perhaps something snight 
be done before it was quite dark, so turning to 
with my wooden bowl JMt a shovel, I commenced 
throwing out the sand from be&eath the ledge. 
At%^cpth of four or five feet a Kttle moisture 
began* to show itself, and upon penetrating a foot* 
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or two fiirther, the water began Ito percolate slowly 
through the bottom and sides of the pit. Helping 
myself to a good draught, and my heirie to about 
a dozen 'bowlsful, merely to ^ take off the edge of 
# his appetite, I secured him so that he could not 
get into the well, and stretched myself upon the 
ground, wlien my e^es were almost instantoeously 
closed in a tound sleep. 

“ In the morning, after making a thorough al>* 
lilt ion of mV person, and eating an unususd liberal 
breakfast of , meal, dates and soin* milk, the im- 
poilant and laborious o})eration of w^atering my 
heirie commenced. As the water ran but slowly, 
and there was nothing but a small bowl in which 
to deftrer it, it was qui^te late in the forenoon by 
the time we had made a finish. There were, how- 
ever, no reasons for hurry. One day’s rest, after 
a sand storm, was httle enough to recruit ex- 
hausted nature, and it wm not until the next day 
that we got under weigh. 

“ ^ And which way now, my fiiendl* said I, in 
accordance with the Ara]^ habit of continually 
talking or singing to hiWfcamel. ^ Which w^ay 
now ? Oh, thou bird — thoil beauty ! Choose for 
thyself? Oh, thou who dnnketh the wind ! who 
^ .^wallowcth the gronpd I who Villoth with the 
blows of thy feet both time and space ! choose for 
thyself, for if one course does not answer we wdll 
make anotheii^ I'eturning in time upon our track 
to the cool w^eil for a •starting point. The south- 
east % Well, away ! — ! hi4u away.’ 

".'Wiree hours travel, with* a good look out aJl 
aroxind the horizon, and no sign of a human being, 
Thf,ire-appearance, howlfev^r, of the desert-thistle 
in patches, was §i cheering indication, especially to 
my companiefn,* who eagerly browsed upOB ^he 
tough loaves and thorny branches, Upbn re* 
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mounting hiiU) aftibr having allowed him two or 
three hoiyrs for his meal^ we altered our course a 
little more to the east. 

“iShortly after, wjiile winding along* between 
the sand-hills, my attention was attracted to a 
dork and motionless object projecting from the 
side of one of the hills. Upon approaching, it 
]>roved to be a camel with a heavy pack upon its 
back, and on looking round, at some little distance, 
there were indications of several more. The animal 
had been dead not more than two three days, 
for there was liardly a sign of putrefaction, and 
the ravens had not yet had time to pay the body a 
visit. The conclusion was irresistible, that it was 
one of a caravan whioli been overwhelnifed l.y 
the recent storm. ^ 

The load of the poor beast was composed of 
several halos, or packages, of a moderate size and 
light weight. Upon opening them, there appeared 
on one side a number of pieces of red ana blue 
cloth j a package of Fez caps, and several fine, 
closejp-woven haicks, g^tlie manufactui’e of which 
the Moroccans eiceLwOn the other side were 
l)ackages of coral, glass, and amber beads— the 
latter exceedingly valuable for rosaries — a* dozen 
or two of small u^rrors, aiid ^ case of long Spanish ^ 
sheath-knives. But by fiir the most interesting * 
objects to me, were several pairs of pistols, single 
and double baivelled ; half <a dozen canisters of 
best English powder, so highly valued by the 
Arabs for priming, and a mahogany cose with the 
k»y attached to the Ibck. Let it be recollected 
that my chief troubla^d been the want of armS) 
and the delight may gnagined with which, ui^n 
opening the cose, my eyes fell flpou a double* 
barfbUed gun of FrencH manu&oture. I{ad t 
needed*a&y guarantee of the value of the article, 
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after closely insjiecHng the elaborate and careful 
hnish of all its parts, it was to be found inr the 
name of ^ Lo Page, Paris,’ engmved upon the 
locks. ITie g\m was fiimishcd witl^all its appur- 
tenances, such as flints, flask, and bullet-mouldy 
and in addition, a bag containing four or five 
pounds of leaden balls ; an exceedingly lucky cir- 
eiiiubtance, as nitliout it, the gun would have been 
(*02nparati\ely useless. 

“ It nas^ quite late before my examination of all 
the packages ;«v as finished, giving me a good oppor- 
tfinity, during the night, of making my plans for 
a disposition of the tica'jime. In the morning, as 
soon as it was light .enough, 1 commenced opera- 
tions, #l)y taking the gun from its case, putting its 
paits together, and lajrog it aside ; the case was 
buried cleeji in the san^^I, so that no Amb, finding 
it, might suspect that it belonged to my gun, and 
that, consequently, I had examined the camel’s 
pack, and had secreted any of its contents. I then 
selected a pair of Englisli double-barrelled pistols, 
and a long slicatli-knitc, filled the powde 
and made up a pouch o^jKilletB fi-om the'Harge 
bag — ^a few piece i of amber and coral, by way of 
ready money, completed my pei’sonal equipment, 
I had a strong disposition to rig^mysclf out in an 
entire new suit, but prudence advised sticking to 
my old rags and tatters, for awhile at least, or 
until it had ^ been ascertained how much tempta- 
tion to robbeiy and murder the virtue of my next 
friends could withstand. 

“ The remaining iiowder and ball, with two 
p^rs of pistols, three knh^ four haicks, sashes 

\ caps, half-a-dozen si^aiT mirrors, and all the 
wml, amber, aud glass b^ds, were made up into a 
deciire and compact package. The remamdlT of 
t JO goods I re-arranged as they were before, leaving 



them half buried ih the sand, for the benefit of the 
next coiher. 

“ SecuAng my pistols, powder-flask, and coral 
upon my pemon, and &stening the ^ package 
upon my heirib, 1 mt>unted, gun in hand, and set 
out. Fortune, as if determined to smile her 
sweetest, conducted me, a little further on, to 
another member of the unfortunate kaflila, to 
whose saddle-bow was * attached a large bag of 
dates. JTherc was no use in stopping to examine 
tlie dead animal's load. My outfit was complete. 
I needed nothing else. I was richer than Crassus 
or Croesus — 1 had enough. Tliere were but three 
articles besides those with wliich I was supplied, 
for which I could have found use — a coropr 3, 
pocket-sextant, and a spy-ghiss. As it was hardly 
probable that either would be found in a camel’s 
]»ack in the desert, I merely stopped to secure the 
dates, remounted, and went on, meditating by the 
way the truth of the old adage, ‘ it is au ill wind 
tliat blows nobody any good,’ and deeply ponder- 
ing the mysterious ordcrjngs of Providence of 
w'hicli tlie misfortunes of the kaflila, and my 
consequent good luck, afforded such a striking 
example.” • * • 
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F. GOULD. * 

.* • 

Auova American poets oP tbo sedotid class. 
Miss Gould has a high rank. Without much 
force of imagination, delic4^ of ^cyt or afflu* 
ence of language, she has 'acquired popularity 
by the purity of ben thoughts, abd tm deep 
moral and religious feeling she inthses ibto her 
compoeirions.* 


THE SNOW-VLAKE 

» f 

** * Kow, if I fall, wih it be my lot ^ > 

To h& cast in some lone and luwlj spot^ 

To meh, and, to sink unseen, ot forgot ? 

Aftd tbeie will my course be ended T 
IVwas this a feathery Snow-flake said, 

As down through measureleos ^$pace it sti?^y’<4 
OV as, h^ by dalliance, »balf-afoid, 
ft see^d in mid-air suspended. 

* Of 

^ 0, no !* said the Earth, ^thou shaTt4iot IjtfV 
Jfieglected and lone on.my lap to dii^ ^ ^ 
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Tliou pure and dellbatc child of the sky ! 

For tilou wilt be safe in my keeping. 

But, then^ I must give thee a lovelier form — 
Thou wilt notL be a pjrt of the wintry stonn, 

But re'Vive, \^)cn the sunbeams are yellow and 
warm, 

And the iiowors from my bosom are peeping ! 

** * And then thou sliait have thy choice, to bo 
Restored to tho lily that decks the lea, • 

In tho jessamine-bloom, tlie anemone, 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness*:— 

To melt, and be cast in a flittering bead, 

With the peArls that the niglit scatters over the 
mead, 

Jn the cup where the bee and tlie firo-fly feed*,' 
Regaining thy dazaling brightness. 

• 

* ril let thee awake from thy transient sleep, 
AVheu Viola’s iriild blue eye sh|}l weep. 

In a tremulous tear ; or, a diamoiidj leap 
In a drop froiu the unlock’d fountain ; 

Or, leaving the valley, the meadow, and heath, 

The streamlet, tin' tlo^Nors, and all beneath, 

Co up and he w'ovo ifi tlio silvery weath 
Kncircling the bi’ow tlie mountain. 

* • 

M)r. wouldst thou return to a homo in the stales, 
’Po shine in the Iris I’ll let thee arise, 

And ajipear in the inuuy and glorious dyes 
A pencil of sunbeams is blending I 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
ill give thee a new and vernal birth, 

When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 

And never regrot descchitling I’ 

‘ I will drop,* 8*n l flio trusting^ Flake ; 

^ But, bi'ar it in mind, ti - ii 'he choice I mak^ 
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Is not in llie flowers, nor the clc / to wake ; 

Nor the lulst, that shall pass witli +ho nloj’nino. 
Fur, thin;»s of thyself, they wnll die witli , 
fhit (l)osc^tliat are lent from on hip^h, like mo, 
^lust i*ise, and will live, from'ihy ditst set flPco, 

To tho regions above returning. 

^ And if 1r,iip to tliv word and just thou art, 
bike the spirit th.it dw'olls in tho holiest In^art. 
riisulliod b\ thee, thou A\ilt let me dopai’t, 

And return to my native heaven. 

I 'or T would lx* pJaeiKl in tho beautiful bow, 

Fiopi tiiiie to iiino, in tbv sij^lit to glow , 
tiiou niji^st romeiab(‘r the Flake of Snow, 

J>y tin* proinbe that (loi) hath given ” 


TtlE WNTFU lilPJAL. 

“ Tan d'^op-tonod bt^l tolls long and low, 

On tho keen, mid- winter air ; 

A sorrowing tram moves .sad and slow, 

' From tlio .solemn })l;u*o of jirayer. 

I ' 

“ The earth is in a wind* g-sheet, 

And nature wrapp’d in gloom, 

(*old, coM the path »hich tho mounioi.s‘ feet 
Pursue to the waiting tomb. 

« 

They follow one, wli c.ilmly goes 
From her own loved mansion-door, 

Nor shriuVs from tho way through gatlier’d 
^nows, , 

To ret mu to her home no more, 
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" A sable lino, p the drift-crown’d hill, 
The narrow i)ass they wind j 
And^ljjpe, where all is drear and chill, 
Their friend they leave behind. • 

‘‘ The silent grave they’re bending o’er, . 
A long farewell to take ; 

One last, last look, and tlien ikj niorc 
Till tlie dciid shall all aw.ike !”* 


THE FROST. 

• 

Frost look’d forth one still, clear nigld, 

And whis])cr d, ‘ Now I shall bo out of >sight , 

S ) through the valh\v and over the height, 

Til silene(* I’ll tnk<* my way. 

I will not go on like that bliistoring train — 

^’ho wind and the snow, the hail and tlie rain, 
Who make so much bustli;aud noise in vain ; 

But I’ll bo as busy as they.* 

“Then he flew to the mount liii, afid powder'd its 
crest ; 

He lit on the trees, and theif boughs lie dress'd 
In diamond beads ; and (iver the breast 
Of the quivering lake ho spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downwjird point of many a spear, 

That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Whore a rock could roar its head. 

“ He went to Ihc windows bf thos^ who slept, 

Arri over each pane, like»a fairy, crqpt ; 

Wherever ho breathed, wherever ho stepp’d, 
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By tlio liprht of the mom weifj seen 
Afost. beautiful thinp^s ; (hero were flower.^ trees ; 
'riiO]*e were bevies of birds, and swario|p3f bee55 ; 
'riiere weie cities, with temples and towers ; aii<l 
these * ^ * 

All pictured in silver sheen 1 

“ But lie did one thing that was hardly fiiir — 
lie j)eep’d in tlie cii])board, and finding there 
"J’hat all had forgotten for hini to prepare — 

‘ Now, just to set them a-thinking, • 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,’ said he, 

‘ This costly pitcher i’ll burst in three ; 

And the glass of w’ater they’ve left for mo 
Shall tchick ! to tell them I’m drinking.' " 


TUB BOBK: 

'Twas not the robe of state 
Wliich the high and the haughty \V(‘ar, 
That my busy hand, As the lam]) burii'd late, 
Was laisteuing to pre])are. 

••jt had no clasp of gtdd, 

No diamond’s dazzling blaze^ 

For the festive hoaiVl ; nor the gracetul fold 
^r<» th»at in the dance’s maze. 

’Twas Rot to wrap the breast 
W ith gladness light and warm ; 

For the bride’s attire — for the joyous guest, 
Nor to clothe the sulford’-’s fofm. 

“ ’Twas not the giirb of woe 
W’'e wear o\v an acbiiig lioart, 

AVh<*n our ^yes with bitter tears o'erfiow, 

And our dearest ones de 2 )art. • 
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wliaiVvo all must bear 
To tkc cold, the lonely bed ! 

’'I\vas the spotless uniform they wear • 
Ju the chiiinborf^of the dead \ 

‘‘ T saw a fair, youiipj maid 
In the snowy vesture dress’d ; 

So pure, she look’d as one amj^’d 
For the nitinsioiis of the bless*d. 

A smile had left its traec 
On lior lip at the ])artiug breath. 
And the beauty ft 4haflovi*ly face 
Was fix’d with the sesil of death 1” 


THE t^ONSlONMENT. ’ 

‘‘ Fihk, iny hand is on the key, 

And the cabinet must ope I 

I shall now consign to thee 

Tilings of grief, of joy, of Jiope. , 

Tj’oasured soerots of the heart 
To thy care 1 liencc'*intriist ; 

Not a woi’d must thou inijiart, 

Jiut reiluce tliem all to dust. 

This — ^in childhood’s rosy morn, 

This w'as gaily fill’d and sent. 

Childhood is for ever gone ; 

Here — devo.uring element . 

Th is friendshifi’s cherisKd pledge 
l^’rieudship took ft colder forpi : 

(Creeping on its gilded o<lge, 

May the blaiso bo bright and warm 
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“ — llio loKer uiid the token. 

^ Never more shall meet my view . 
AYhen the Faith hixH once been broken, 
Let the ineinoiy perish too I 
T/n’s — 'twas pemi’d AvJiile purest joy 
Warm’d ihe h(‘a!*t and lit the eye ; 
h^ite tliaf peace did soon destroy, 

And its transcript noAv will 1 ! 

‘‘ 77*! M must fifo ! for, on the scat, 

When 1 ])roke the solemn atw, 
K(*eiKT was tlie paie^ than steel ; 

’TAvas a hoart-strin*^ nrc'akin;;^ too ! 
Here comes up the U'nf^ 

lllistc'red o’er by iiiaTiy a tear. 

ITence ! tliou wakine; :^hadc <d‘ grief ! 
(Jo — Jbr e^er disappear ! 


^ is lus, who seem’d to be 

lligli as heaven and Fair as lighf : 
But the visor rose, and he — 

Sj>are, () na'inory, s];are tlie siglit 
Of the face that frowai’d beneath. 
While 1 tak(' it, hand and name, 
And entwine it with a wreath 
OF the purifying flame 1 

“ 77ifcw — the hand is in tlic gi'aAX, 
x\nd the soul is in th(‘ skies, 

Wlnaicc they came ! 'Tis ])ain to save 
• (.’old remains of sunder’d ties ! 

Go together, all, an I Imrn, 

Once the treasun*s of my heart ! 

>Still nu' breast suall be an urn 

Tu prcsei've j our bcttt;r part !” ^ 
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% 

’Tib inidiliglit — is peace profound ! 
lint, lo ! upon tlie iiuirTniirin^ f^ronnd, 
The hnioly, bW'elliinr, hurrying sound 
Of distant ^vIlcclH is heard ! 

They coinr — th(‘y pause a moment — wJitMi, 
TJ^sdr charge' i*esiijjn’d, they start, and tlien 
A!-(' ^one, and all is hush’d a^ain. 

As not a loaf had stirr’d. * * 

Hast tlion a parent fir away, 

A hoaiiteous cliild, to he«(li^ stay 
In life’s dt'ciinc — or sisters, they 
Who sjj^ired thine infant e,ke t 
A hroilcT ('ll a foix'iun shore i 
Is he wliose hreaM th.y token hore. 

Or are lliy treasures A>aiule!‘inj^ o’er 
A wide, tmnnUiious sea ! 

‘ If au^ht like tlic^c', then thou must feel 
The rattlinii: of tliat roekIe‘*s wlieel. 

That brim's tlic hrii^ht, or boding’ seal, 

On r\ery tremhlinjj^ thn.id’ , 

I’hat strines thy heart, till morn apj)ears, 
To crown thy hopes, or*end thA fcMrs. 

To li^ht tliy smile, or draw thy tears. 

As lino on line is read. 

^ Perhaps thy treasure’s in tlio deep, 

Tliy lover in a dreamless slei'j), 

TJiy brother where tlum caiist not Aveep 
Open his distant f^rave ! 

Tliy pai'cnt’s hoary luad no ^uorc 
May shed a sih^cr hjstrc o'er 
ilis children grouped — nor dcafli restore 
Thy son fj’om (*ut the waAx* ! 
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“ Thy prattler’s tongue, por^ aps, is still’d, 
4^hy sister’s lip is ])ale and chill’d, 

Thy hlooining bride, perchance, has fill'd 
Ife r corner of tlie toil}}). 

Way l)e, the home where all thy sv\cct 
And tender recollections meet, 

Has sliowii its flaniing w incliug-shcct 
In midnight h awful gloom ! 

And w hile, tilteriiate o'er my soul 
Th<»se cold (»r hiirniim wheels will roll 
Their chill or heat, beyond control, 

Till morn f>hall bring relief, 

Father in heavejn, whate’iT may bo 
The cu]). which thon hast sent for me, 

I know ’(is liood, preparetl by Thcc, 
Tiiongh fiird with joy or gi%f !” 


TIfK PEPdiLE AXD THE Af^OIlN. 

*• ‘I .\M a Pebble ! and \j(‘ld to none !’ 

W'ere the swell iuir words of a tin\ stone ; — 
Sov time nor seasons can alter me ; 

I am abiding, while ageS tlee. 

The pelting hail, and tlie drizzling rain, 

Have tricsl tr) soften me, long in vain ; 

And the t(‘iider dew^ has sought to melt 
Hr touch my licart ; but it w'as not felt. 
There's none that can :ieU about iny birth. 
For I’m as old as the ])ig round earth, 

I’ll eliildreu of men ai’i-se. and pass 

Out of the world, like the blades of grass ; ' 

And many a ‘foot on me has trod, 

’Miat’s gone from sight, and under tlie sod, ‘ 
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1 am a Pobblo ! bi»^ who art thoxi ! 

Ibitlling aloDg from the restless bough V. 

“ The Acorn was shock’d at this rude sSilute, 
And lay for a momciA abash’d and inute ; 

Sho never before Jiad been so near 
''I’his gravelly ball, the mundjuie sphere ; 

And she felt for a time at a loss to know 
I [ow to answer a thing so coarse and l(5w. 

Hut to ^ive reproof of a nobler sort , 

’fhan the angry look, or the keen retort, 

At length she said, in a gentle tom», • • 

‘ Since it has hajipen’d that I am thro^vll 
l^^rom the lighter elonient vherc 1 grew, 

Down to another so liard and new, 

And beside a persons go so august, 

Abased, I will cover iny bead with dust, 

And (piickly retire from the sight of one 
Uliom time, nor season, nor storm, nor sun, 

Xor the gentle dew, nor the grinding heel 
lias ever subdued, or made to feel I’ 

And soon in the earth sho sunk away. 

From the comfortless spot where the Pebldc lay. 

*' But it was not loner cre the soil was broke 
By tlie peering bead of an infant oak ! • 

And, as it aros(», and its branches spread, 

1’lie IVbblc look’d np, and, w^ondering, Stiid, 

^ A modest Acorn, — never to tell 
Whfit w’as enclosed iji its simple shell ! 

That the pride of the forest w as folded up 
in the narrow space of its little cup ! 

And meekly i.o sink in the darksome earth. 

Which proves that nothing could hide her w’orth I 
And, 0 ! how many ^ill, trend on me, 

'fo come and admire the bcautiful*treo, 

W'hSse head is towering towards the «ky, 

Above %uoh a worthless thing as 1 I 
F 2. 
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C^solt'ss and vaiu a {aimborer li/re, 

1 been idliiiir troui yotir to year. 

!»ut no\o;’, from tliis, shall a vauiitiiiji: woi’d 
Krom the huioblod Pebble aj^aiii be heard, 
Till soincthiD^ w ithoiit me or within, 

Shall show file purpose for which I’ve been ! 
Tlie iVbble its \ow could not fori^et, 

An ] it lies llieve vra]>pM in silence jet.*’ 


Tin: MOON rpox THE spike. 

'fm: fidl-orbM moon has roach’d no higher 
Th}W\ you o!<l church’s niossv s]>ire, 

.\]id seem>, as ^lidintjj uj> the air, 

She siw the faut* ; and. Ji.iusiu^i^ there, 
Would v.orship. in tlie tranf|uij niiiht, 

’fh(‘ I’rince of ])''a^(. — the Sf)urcLM)f li<»ht, 
When* man f{»r (h»n prepired the ])lac'*, 
And Goi> to man un\ejls his f.ice. 

“ IJiT tialnito all armind is S'^en ; 

She bends, ju.d \\oi.>hjps like a (pieen ! 

H< r rob ’ of li^hf and beeming cru\Mi 
In sih liC * she c.islinir df)\v’n ; 

Anl. a" a (aeiiture <»f llu* earth, 

She feels her lov\lme-s of birth — • 

Ifer we.ikness and incoiMancy 
Kefoj’c unchanging purfty ! 

*■ Pahi travcdlor, on thy ]<^ely way, 

’Tis veil tlbiK* homage thus to pay ; 

'I’o roveN'Uce that ancient j)ile, '■ 

And spread thy silver o’er the aisle 
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many i pious fool lias trod, 

I'liat now is dfist beneath the sod ; 

Wlioi'o many a satTcd leiu- was wept 
J^'rom eyes that long in deatli have slept ! 

1^110 temple’s builders — where are they ? 
Hu) worship])erM t — all pass’d away, 

Wlio eaiiK* the first, to offer there 
The song of ])raise, the heart ofprMjxi’ ! 
^Vfjyi’s ire Herat i(‘n pnsf^es srion ; • 

it wanes and changes lik<i th(j moon. 

He rears the perishable wall ; 

Ihit, eiv it crumbles, ^he must fall ! 

* And does h(' -sink to rir,e no moi‘e ? 

Has he no ]mrt t(» triumj)h o’er 

The pallid king / no sjiark, to siivo • 

From (larkne^.s, ashes, and the grave I 

'I’hoii holy place, the answer, wu’ouglil 

In th^v firm structure, bars the thought I 

1’hc syiirit that t'.stablisli’d thee 

Nor (loatli nor dui-knm e’er shall sec ! 


A XAMK IX THF SAND. 

AL<T\r. I walked the ocean strand ; 
A pi'arly sliidl was in my hand : 

I stoop’d and wrtde upon the sand 
Aiy name — the year — the day. 
As ’onward froi^thy spot 1 ]>aKs'<l, 
One lingering look behiml I Cast : 

• A w'ave came rollin^ifhigh and Cist, 
• And wash’d my lines iiwa}'. 
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‘‘ And so moHiought, ‘ ’Twil]( shortly bo 
With every mark on earth from i.n* ; 

A wave of dark (Oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across tjie ])laco, 

Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more, 

Of me — my day — the name I bore, 

Tci leave nor track, nor trace. 

And* yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
\nd liolds iho waters in his Ijands, 

I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed ngjiinst my name, 

Of all tills mortal jiart has wi’onjiht ; 

Of .dl this thinking sonl has thought ; 

And from these flecdiiig moments caught 
^*\)r glory, or for shame.’ ” 
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CAULOS WILCOX. 

Tiik ancestors of Carlos Wilcox were amc«g 
the early emigrants to New England. II is 
father was a respectable farmer at Newport, 
New Hampshire, wliero the poet was born, on 
the 22nJ day of October, I7ht. When ho 
was about four years old, his parents removed 
to Orwell, in Vermont ; and there, a few years 
afterward, ho accidentally injured himself with 
an axe; the wound, for want of care or skill, 
was not healed ; it was a caiise.of suffering for 
a long period, and of lameness during his life; 
it made him a minister of* religion, and a poct^ 
Perceiving that this accident and its conse- 
quences unlitted him for agricultural pursuits, 
his parents resolved to give him a liberal edu- 
cation. AVhen, therefore, • he was thirteen 
years old, he was sent to an academy at 
Castleton ; and wlien fifteen, to the college at 
Middlebury! Here he became religious, and 
determined to study theology. He won the 
^c^^j^ect of the officers, lind of his^ssociates, by 
the ihildness of his temper, the gravity of his 
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manners, ainl tJic manlinesJ of his conduct ; 
and lie was distiui^uisluMl tor his att'.muncuts 
m lan^ujic;es mid polite letters. 

ULe was gradiuitcJ in^lSLS; and aftei 
spendii^g a few luoiiths with a nuitcrnal uncle, 
in (j!eorf,da, lio entered the thcolofrical school 
at Andover, in Massachusetts. lie had not 
been there, loni' wlien one of his classmates 
<licd, and he v, is chosen h\ his fellows to pro- 
nonnee nfhneial oral’on. The departcaHtiulcnt 
was loved by all for his excellent (pialities ; hni 
in none more than In W'llcox ; and the ten- 
dernc'^s of fv^clini:, and tin* ]iiirily of diction 
which (*haraetcn/ed his onlo^w, cstahlished 
his rejuititiou for genius and eloquence in the 
seminar} . 

AN’ilcox had at this time few associates ; ho 
was a melancholy man ; “ 1 walk my room/' 
he remarks, in one of his letter.^, ^^with iry 
hands clasjicd in aiiizuisli, and my eyes stream- 
ing with tears ho complained that his mind 
was unstrung, relaxed almost hoyond the power 
of rcaetiou ; tfat ho had lost all control of his 
thoughts and alFeetions, and hecoinc a passive 
.slav'e of circumstauc.os ; “ 1 feel borne along,” 
ho says, in despaiiing list’ jssness, guided hy 
the current m all its windings, without resolu- 
tion to raise my head to sec where I am, or 
whitlicr I am goijjg; the roaring of a cataract 
before mo would rather lull me to a deeper 
sleep than rouse me to an effort to escaj)o 
destruction." liis sufTerings were apparent to 
his friends, among wlioi'n there were givings- 
oiit coneeniK^g an unrequiti'd passion, or s,lie 
faithlcs'sucfesofoiie whoso liaud had been pledged 



to liim ; and lie lii'jiself mentioned to some who 
vveiM his, confidants, troubles of a difTjrent 
kind; ho was indebted to the colleger faculty, 
and in other way^ cnibarrassed. Whatever 
may have been the cause, all jierccivcd that 
there was something preying on his mind ; 
that ho was over in dejection. 

As time wore on, he became moi’^fc cheerful ; 
he linished the regular course of theological 
studies, in 1SI7, and in the following sj»ring 
letnrncd to X'^ermont, wliero ho Vemained a 
year. In this period he began tlio poem in 
\viii(di ho has sung 

•^()ftni(‘ lk'n(‘\ olence, its clmvins divine, 

With otlici* motiM's to call forth iN ])uvSc'r. 

And gi jind triuiiiidi.s,'’ 

• 

In AVilcox began to preach ; and his 

Jirofessioual labours wire constant for a year, 
at the end of which time his health failed, 
and ho accepted an invitation from a friend at 
Salisbury, in ('uiiuecticut, to • reside at his 
house. Hero ho remained nearly two 'years, 
reading his favourite autlxirs, and composing' 
“ The Ago of I3ciicvolence/' The hist book 
was published at New Haven, in 1(S22; it 
was favourably received by tlie journals and 
by the public. Ho intended to complete the 
jujeni in five books ; the second, tliird, and 
fourth, were left by him when ho died, ready 
for the press; but, for ^ sonic reason, only brief 
frairments of them have been pointed. 

fluring the summer oT 182 Wifeox devoted • 
ins leisure hours to the compo'sition of “ The 
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Religion of Taste,” a poefn which he pro- 
nounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Yale College ; and in the following winter he 
was ordained as minister ^f the North Con- 
gregational Church, in Hartford. He soon 
obtained a high reputation for eloquence ; his 
sermons were long, prepared with great care, 
and delivered with deep feeling. His labours 
were too arduous ; his health rapidly declined; 
and in tlie suinnier of he sought relief 

in relaxation and travel. He visited New 
York, Philadelphia, the Springs of Saratoga, 
and. for the last time,' his home in Vermont. 
In the autumn he returned to his parish, whore 
ho remained until the spring, when, finding 
himself unable to perform the duties of his 
office, he sent to the government of the church 
his resignation. Tt was reluctantly accepted, 
for he had endeared hiinslf, as a minister and 
a man, to all who knew him. The summer 
of 1826 was passed at New^port, Rhode Island, 
in the hope that the sea-breeze and bathing in 
die surf would restore his health. He was 
nisappftintcd ; and in September, he visited 
the \Vhito Mountains, in New Hampshire, 
and afterward went to ^^oston, where he 
remained several weeks. Finally, near the 
end of December, be received an invitation to 
preach in Daiibiiry, in Connecticut. Ho went 
immediately to his new parish, and during 
the winter discharged tl 3 duties of his pro- 
fession regularly. But as the spring came 
round, his strength failed ; and on the 27th of 
ay, 1827. to died. < 

There is much merit in some passages of 
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the fragment of V The Ago of Benevolence.” 
Wilcox was pious, gentle-hearted and un- 
affected and rctiringjn his manners4 The 
general character «f his poetry is religious 
and sincere. He was a. lover of Nature, and 
he described rural sights and sounds with 
singular clearness and fidelity. In the ethical 
and narrative parts of his poems, he was less 
successful than in the descriptive ^ but an 
earnestness and simplicity pervaded all that he 
wrote. • • 


.SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Long swoln in drenching rain, seeds, germs, and 
buds * 

Start at tlie touch of vivifying beams. 

Moved by^licir socrol force, the vital lymph 
Diffusive runs, and spreads o’er wood and field 
A flood of verdure. Cl(»tl»cd, in one short week, 

Is naked Nature in her full attire. 

On the first morn, light as an open plain , 

Is all the Avoodhiud, tilled Avith sunbeams, pour’d 
Through the bare tops, on yellow leaves l)elow, ' 
^\'itll strong refli‘ctiou : on the last, ’tis dark 
Witli full-grown foliage, shading all within. 

In one short week the orcliard buds and blooms ; 
And now, when steeped iu dew or gentle sliowors, 

1 1 yields the purest sweetness to the breeze, 

Or all the tranquil at mospligrc perfumes. 

E’en fr-om the juicy leases of sudden growth, 

And the rank gi’ass of steaming gfomid, tho air, 
Kilfd with a watery glinihieriiig, recedes 
A graffeful smell, exlialod by warming rays. 
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Kacli (Liv arc lit'anl, ami (^vcry hour, 

New nutos to swell llio music i>f the ^rjvcs. 

And BOCjji tJie latest ot‘ 11^ feather’d train 
At ovcnin<< twilijj:ht come ; »tlic lonely Bm|)e, 
O’er marshy holds, higji in the dusky air, 
Tnvisihlo, hut with faint, iromnlous t<mes, 
Hovering ori)layin^ o’er the listener’s head ; 
And, in mid air, the S])ortive uiithl-hawk, seen 
Flying a while at rauclom, uttering oft 
A cheeiful ery, attended with a shake » 

Of level ]>iiuous, dark, hut when unturn’d 
Ajj^jiinst the hrif^htness of the westcTii sky, ^ 
One white plume slunviu" in the mhlst of each. 
Then far down diviv*^ with a liollow smind ; 
And, deep at first w'itliin tiie distant w'ood, 

The whij)-poor-wdll, her Jiame hei* only s(»iii>:. 
She, soon as children from the noisy s])ort 
Of whooj)in<^, lai'<j:hin;r, talkinu: with all tones. 
To hear the cclioes of ‘the empty barn, 

Are by her voice diverted and held mute, 
Comes to the margin of the nearest grffvo ; 

And when the twilight, deej)en’d into ni<^ht, 
Calls Ihem wifi. in, close to the house she comes, 
AtkI on its dark side, liajily on the step 
Of unfi’cipiented door lis^htin.!? iiiisei'ii, 

Ih’caks info sti'aiiis articulate and clear, 

The closiiij^ sometimes (j^ucken’d, as in s]iort. 
Now, animate throujj^h<»iit, from morn to eve 
All harmony, activity, and joy, 

Is lovely Nature, as in lier bless’d prime. 

The robin to the fjcarden or jjjrcen yard, 

(dose to the door, repairs to build again 
Within her wonted tree ; and at her work 
See us doubly busy foi* her past delay. 

Along tlie surfitfce of the wiuding stream, 
rursuing c^try turn, gay swallows skim, 
i>r round the borders of the spacious lawn*" 
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Flv ill ropcafod circles, rising o’er 
Hillock and fence whh motion serpentine, 

Easy, and light. One snatches from tlie ground 
A downy feather, anc^ then upward springs, 
Follow’d by others, but oft drops it soon, 

Th playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 

AVhen all at once dart at the falling ])j'izc. 

The flippant blackbird, wilh light ycllciw crown, 
Hangs fluttering in the air, and chatters thick 
Till her«l)reath fails, when, breaking off,* she drops 
On the next tree, and on its highest limb 
Or some tall flag, and gently rocking, sits, 

Ffer strain repeating. With sonorous notes 
Of cvoiy tone, mix’d in confusion sweet, 

All chanted in the fulness of delight, 

'file forest I'ing-. : where, far around eneloswl 
With bushy sides, and cover’d high above 
With foli<ige thick, supjiortcd by bare trunks, 
fjiko jiillars ri.dng to sup[)(>rt a roof. 

It seems a temple vast, the space within 
Kings loud and clear with thrilling melody. 

Apart, ])ut near the choir, with voice distinct, 

The merry mocking-bird together links 
In one continued song their dilferent notes, 
Adding nev; life aufl sweetness to them all. 

Hid under shrubs, the sipiirrel, that in fields 
Frecpients the stony wall anil briery f(*nce, 

Here chir])s so slirill, that human feet approach 
Unheard till just upoii him, when, with cries 
Sudden and sharj), ho darts to his retreat 
Tleneath the mossy hillock or aged tree ; 

But oft a mom(»nt after reajipears, 

Fii’st peeping out, then starting forth at once 
With a courageous air, j^ef in his pranks 
Keeping a watchful eye, nor venCuring far 
Titl loft unheeded, in mnk pasture graze, 
Singly and mutely, the contented herd j 
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And on tlie upLmd rou^li tlio ,[)encoful sheep, 
Rcf3;ardleRs of the fi-olic Liinbp', that, 
lio'side t^iem, and before their fares prone, 

With inauy an antic leap anjJ l)iittin<; feint, 

Try to provoke tliem to niiiie in sport. 

Or f^'ant a look, till tired of A\ain attempts ; • 

When, ^atherinu: in one coiupaiiy a})art, 

All vijjfour and cleliglit, aA\ay they run, 

Straif^bt to the utmost om'iior of the held, 

^rhe fence beside ; then, n heeling, disai)pear 
fn some small siindy pit, then rise to view; 

Or crowd togtdher up the heap of eartli 
Around some u])lurnM root of fallen tree. 

And on its top a trembling moment stand, 

Tl>en to the distant iloek at once return. 
Exhilarated by tlie general joy, 

And the fair jirospect of a fruitful year, 

The peasant, with light heart and nimble step, 

His work pursues, as ii were pastime swTet. 

With many a cheering word, his w'llling team 
hor labour fresh, he hastens to the tieUl 
Kro ii^oruiug lose its coolness; but at eve, 

When loosen’d from the jdoiigli and homeward 
tm ij’d. 

He follows slow^ and silent, stop|dng oft 
'I’o mark the daily growdb of tender grain 
A ad meadow's (jf deep verdure, or to view 
His seattei’’d flock and herd, of tueir owm will 
Assembling for the night by vai'ious patlis, 

The old now' freely sporting with the young, 

Or labouring with uncouth attempts at s])ort.’* 
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A SUMMER NOON. 

# 

“ A SULTRY noon, in the summer’s prime, 
AVlifU all is fresh with life, and youth, and bloom, 
Ihit near its close, when vegetation stops, 

And fruits mature stand riponiiig iu the sun, 
Si)utli<‘s and enervates with its tliousanil charms, 
its images of silence and of rest, 

The melaticholy mind. The fields are sttll ; 
d’Jie husllhndman has gone to his ro])a^t, 

And, that partaken, on tlie coolest side 
Of his abode, reclines in swei.‘t rc|K)se. 

Deep in the shaded stream thojcattle stand, 

'Die flocks beside thefimee, witli lieads all j^rone, 
And [lantiug quick. TJie fields, for harvest ripe. 
No bree/es bend in smootli and graceful waves. 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
1’lie sunshine seems to move ; nor e’en a breath 
brushes along the surface with a shade 
J'decfiiig and thin, like that of flying smoko. 

'I’hc slender stalks their licavy b(*ndod heads 
Sui)port as motionless as oaks their tops. 

( )’(*r all the woods the topmost hnives arc still ; 
K’en the wild poplar leaves, that, ])eiideiit hivig 
By stems elastic, quiver it a breath, 

Best iu the general calm. The thisth- down, 

Seen high and tliiek, hy gazing u]) beside 
Some sliading object, in a silvej* shower 
Bluuip down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
’riirough all the sleepy atmosjdiere descends ; 

And whore it lights, tlunigh on the steepest rocf, 
Dr smallest sjuro of gniss, remains unmoved. 

* White as a fleece, as dense ^nd as distinct 
From the resplendent sky, a single 
D?j tlie soft bosom of the air becalm’d, 

J >rujj.s a lone blaidow, as distinct and still, 
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Ou the bare ])laiii, or simn)" mountain’s side ; 

(M- in the ])oliRhM mirror of tl/o lake, 
la wJiicl^ the doo]) roi'lected sky appeared 
A ealni, suhliiuo immensity l)elo>v. 

Xo sound nor motion of a livinj^ thing 
^i'lie stillness biv.-iks, but siieli as serve to soothe, 
Or cause the Soul to feel the stillness more. 

'riie yellow-hammer by the way-side picks, 
l\rutely, the thistle's seed; but in her lliglit, 

So smo(jthly serpentine, her wings oul spread 
rise a li/tle, closed to fall as far, 
iMoving like the sca-fowd o’er the heaving waves, 
With each new impulse chimes a feeble note. 

The )*ussot giasslK)pper at times is heard, 

Snaj)ping Ids many wings, as half he flies, 
IIalf-h()V(‘rs i]i tlie air. Where strikes the smi, 
With sultriest beams, u])ou the sandy plain, 

Or stony mount, or in the close, decj) vale. 

The harmless locus! of this Western clime. 

At intervals, amid the leaves nnsoen, 

Is hoard to sing with one unbroken sound, 

.\s with a hing-di-avvn breatli, hegiiming low, 

And rising to the midst with shriller sw’cll, 

Then j'n low’ cadence dying all itway. 
ne.Mde the stream, ctdlected in a flock, 

'^riie noiseless bnttei'ilies, thougli on the ground, 
foutiiiue still to wave their open h is 
J’owder’d witli gold ; while on the jutting twigs! 
'J’iio s])indliiig insects that frequent the banks 
Rest, with their thin, tnmsi)arciit wings outspread 
As when they fly. Ofttiim.s, though seldom seen, 
^riie cuckoo, that in summer haents our groves, 

Is heard to moan, as if at every brcatii 
ranting iiloiid; 1’ho hawk, in mid-air high, 

On his liiTJlid ])inions sitiliug round and rouiirt, 
AYitli not a flutter, or but now and then, • 
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As if liis troniblinj^ balance to rej^aiii, 
I'ltei-s a single screa*it|, but faintly hoard, 
And all a^^ittn is still.” 


kSEPTKMBKR. 

The !|^ultry Hinnmor Sq)tc*iiibc‘r comes, 
Soft hvilij^ht of the slowMlecliuiiij^ year. 

All mildness, soothing loneliness, and peace ; 

I'lio fading season ore the falling come, 

More sober than th<5 buxom, bhx^ming Alay, 

And iherefore less ilie favourite of the world, 
lUit dearest mouth of all to pensive minds. 

’Tis now far spent ; and the meridian sun, 

^fost sweetly smiling with attemj)erM beams, 
Sheds gently down a mild and gmleful warmth, 
llencath its yellow lustre, groves and woods, 
Clicekerd by one night’s fi’ost with various linos, 
AVhile yet no wind has swept a leaf away, 

Shine doubly ricli. It were a sad delight 
Down tlic smooth stream to glide, and sec it 
tiiigcfl ' # . 

Vpon each brink with all the g<.i-gcous lines, 
d'he yellow, red, or purple ol’ tJio ti*ees 
That, singly, or in tufts, or forests thick 
Adorn the shores ; (o sec, perhaps, the side 
( >f some high monnt reflected fai* below, 

'^Witih itii briglit colound, iiiterinix’il with spots 
Of darker green. Yes^ it wcjx' sweetly siid 
To wander in the oiien fields, and hoar, 

, K’en at this liour, tlic noonday hardly jiast, 

1’he lulling insects of tlic*suiunier’ir^i night ; 

M’o htar, where lately buzzing swarms heard, 
A lonely bee long roving here and there 
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tind a single flower, but all*in vain ; 

'^riieii rising quick, and with ij^louder hum, 

In wide^iing circles round and round hi?i bead, 
►Straight by tlio listener flyii^g clear-way, 

As if to bid the fields a last adieu ; 

To hear, within the woodland s sunny side, 

Late full of music, notliing save, perhaps, 

'riu) sound of imtM'lls, by the scjuirrcl dropp’d 
l^'roiii sonic tall bei'cli, last falling through the 
leaves.” . ^ 


SrNSLT JX SKPTEMREH.-^ 

‘‘ Tiir: sun now rests upon (ho mountain tops — 
Regius to siuk h(‘hlnd- is I alf conceard — 

Vnd now is gone : the last faint, twinkling beam 
Is cut in tisain by (he sharp rising ridge. 

S\Neet to the pensive is the departing day, 

When only om* small cloud, so still and thin, 

Every jieryon, \vli<> lias witiiossnl the pplemloar of 
the sunset acenery in AinloAer, 'vmU reeognise with delight 
the /ofrtZ asWitcll HS tlic general truth and beauty of this 
desciiption. There is not, in New Eiigluud, a 

, sjint wdicro the sun goo.s dow'ii, of a clear auininer’.s even- 
ing, jiiiiidst .so iiiucli grandeur reflected over earth and 
sky. Ill the winter reason, too, it is i most magnificent 
and impressive scene. The great extent of the landscape ; 
the situation of the hill, on the broad, level Riunmit of 
which .stand the buildings of (he Theological Institution ; 
the vast amphitlieatrc of luxuriant fore.st and field, which 
rises from its base, and sw'clls away into the heavens ; the 
perfect outline of the horizon; the noble range of blue 
mountains in the background, that* hcein to retire one be 
yond a’jotber ahjjost to infinite distance J together with 
the in,' jlfiiifipent expan,«!e of nky visible at once from the 
eh'vated spof, — these features constitute at all tifiics a 
'.cciie oil which the lover of Nature can never be weary 
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So tlioix)ughly imbped with ankber lights 
And 80 transparont^ij^hat it seems a s]^)ot 
Of blightdik* bky, beyond the farthest moimt, 
Hangs o’er the hiddei) orb ; or where a few 
Long, narrow stripes of denser, darker grain, 

At each end sharpen’d to a needle’s point, 

With golden borders, fef)motime 8 straight and 
smooth, 

And sometimes crinkling like the lightning 
stream, • 

A lialf-hour’s space above tlio mountaiu lie ; 

Or when the whole oousolulated ina s, • 

That only threaten’d rain, js broken up 
Into a thousand parts, and jet is one, 

One as the ocean broken into waves ; 

And all its spongy parts, imbibing deep 
The moibt effulgence, seem like fleeces dyed 
Ooep scarlet, siiffrou light, oreiimson dark, 

As they are thick or thm, or near or more remote, 
All fading soon as lower sinks the buu, 

with gazing. Wlion the sim goes down, it i? all in a 
blazo with his dc&cencling glory. The bun^et is the most 
perfectly beautiful wheu an afternoon shower has just pre- 
ceded it. The gorgeous cloucK loll uwiy like mossed of 
amber. The sky, close to the horizon, is a soi*of the 
richest purple. The betting sun shines through the mist, 
which rises from the wet forest uhd meadow, and makes 
the clustered foliage appear invested with a brilliant 
golden transparency. Nearer to the eye, the trees and 
shrubs are sparkling with fresh min-drops, ami over the 
whole Qcene, the parting rays of sunlight linger with a 
yellow gleam, as if reluctant to pass entirely away. Then 
come the varying tints of .twilight, fading, still fading^** 
till the stars are out in their beouty, and a cloudless night 
reigns, with its silence, shadows, and repose. In the sum* 
mer, Andover* oombmes almq^t everything to charm and 
elevate the feelings of the student. Jn i^inter, the npi-th* 
westefn bjbsta, that sweep fre#h from the su^-hanka 
the Graii^ Monaduock, moke the invalid, at least, sigh for 
a moie congenial climafce.-«~Kev. G. B. Cusever. 
a f 
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Till twiliirrit cn^I. But now aii!r>tlicr 
'Vo itio most bcMut/ilul of all, ;^)f)ca rs : 

'riio skyA without tlio shadow of a cloud, 
^riivtuu-houL t]rj west, is kin'Bod to a t^low 
S') l)vi^ld and bi-oid, it glares u})ou tlio eye, 

\of diizzlini::, b«it dilatin'^ v iHi calm for. c 
lis power of vision <o admit the* wliolo. 

Im^Iow, his ;ill of ri'‘hesl oninge dyo, 

.Midway, tlu* blushinir of the iivdlow poacli 
P.iini i iu)f. but tiiiavs the cllKTcal dec]) ; ^ 

And ]icr'\ iv this inor.1 lovely reij^ion, shim'-;. 

W il h added hyveliiios-v, the eveuiupj-star. 

Al) )Vi‘. the JainttT ])ur]ile slowly hides, 

TTl ehaiv^od into the azuix* of niid-he:i\ eii. 

tlie level Tidi>e, o’er whi(‘h the siiii 
T)( 'se 'nded, in a sin;j;'le row arranged. 

As if thus plunle<l by the hand of Art, 

Majestic ])iiieK slioot up into tlie sky, 

And in its fluid ^old s^'om half-dissolved, 
rpou a nearer jieak, a cluster vStands 
Mhth shafts (‘red, and to])S conv'er^ed to one*. 

A stately eolonnide, vvdth veiulant roof; 

T^])ou a nearer .still, a sinjrle tree, 

AVitli 'shapidj' form, looks b(‘antiful al(.)ne ; 

, AV'oih', farther norfh^vard, Ihrouf^h a narrow pass 
►s.'oojv’d in the hither raiitrc, a single mount 
r>ey(3nd the n'd, of finer sniooKimess seems, 

Ami of a softer, more ethereal blue, 

A pyramid of polish'd sapphire luiilt. 

But now the twilight nlingles into one 
Th(* v.irious mountains; lev 'Is to a plain 
h’his nearer, lo^er landsoapo, dark with shade, 
WhA*o QV^ ohjoet to ipy aiglit presents ^ 

Its shaded sidt* ; wliilo here tipon these walls, 
And in that ead 'ni wood, upon the trunks 
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Uuder thick foliage,* ^reflective shows 

yellow lustre, ilow distinct the line , 
Or the horizon, parting heaven and earth !’* 


SUMMER EVENINO LIOIITNTNGI. 

Far off and low 
fii the horizon, from a sultry cloud, 

Where slocj)s in ejuhryo the midnight «torin, 

The silent lightning gleams in titful sheets, 

I Humes tlie solid mass, revealing thus 
I ts darker fmgments, and its ringed verge ; 

Or, if the bolder fancy so conceive 
( )f its fuitastic forms, revealing thus 
Its gloomy cavonis, rugged sides and tops 
W’ith beetling cliffs grotesque. But not so bright 
Tlio distant flashes gleam as to efface 
H"he window’s image, on the floor impi'ess’d 
By the dim crescent; or outshines the light 
( ?;ist from the room upon tlie 1 rocs liard by, 

If hat>ly, to illume a moonless night, 

'riie lighted taper shine ; though litdn vniu, 

To waste away unused, and from abroad * 

I )istiiictly through the open window seen, 

Jxaig, pale, and still as a sepulchml lamp. 


THE Ci\^TLE OF IMAOINATIOM. 

‘ J rsT in the centre of that wood was rear’d 
Her castle, all of marble, smooth |ind white ; 
Al)^ve the thick young trees, its top appear’d 
Among the naked trunks of towci-ing height ; 
And here at mom and eve it glitter’d blight, 
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As often by the far-off traveTler seen 
Til lev^ol sunbeams, or at clAd of ^ 

When the low moon shot in her rays be I ween 
^J'hat wide-siircad roof and^floor of solid foliUj^c 
gi'een. 

Through this wide inteiwal the roving* eye 
From turrets proud might trace the waving line 
Wiiere moot the mountains given and azure sky, 
And view the deep when sun-gilt billov s shine ; 
Fair bounds to sight, that never thought confine, 
But tempt it fixr beyond, till by the charai 
Of some sweet wootl-note or some whispering 
pine 

Call’d home again, or by the soft alarm 
Of Love’s a2)proaching stop, and her encircling arm. 

• 

“ Through this wide intei val, the mountain side 
Show’d many a sylvan slojie and rocky steep : 
Here roaring toiTents in dark forests hide j 
There silver streiimlets msh to view, and lea[‘ 
Unheard from lofty cliffs to valleys deep : 

Here rugged peaks look smooth in sunset glow, 
Along tlic clear horizon’s >vcsterii sweep ; 

They'e from ‘some eastern summit moonheam^ 
flow 

Along o’er level wood, for down to plains Indoix . 

“ Now stretch’d a blue, and now a golden zone 
Hound tluit horizon ; now o’er mountains proud 
Dim vapours rest, or bright ones move alone : 
An chon wall, a smooth, portentMis cloud, 

First muttering low, anon with thunder loud, 
Now rises quick, and brings a sweeping wind 
O’er all that wood in waves before it bow’d ; 

And n<*ur a raiiilww', with its top behind r 
A spangled veil of leaves, seems heaven apd earth 
to bind. 
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Above the cjiiio]^, so thick and green, 

And spread so hijrh o’er that enchanting vale, 
%Tiirouglr scatter’d openings oft were iglimpscs 
seen I 

Of fleecy clouds, tJiat, link’d together, sail 
1 n moonlight clear before the gentle gale : 
Sometimes a shooting meteor draws a glance ; 
Sometimes a twinkling star, or planet j)ale. 
Long holds the lighted eye, as in a trance ; 

And oft^ tlie milky-way gleams througli the white 
expanse. 

That castle’s open windows, though half-hid 
With flowering vines, sh’ow’d many a vision ^iir ; 
A face all bloom, or light young forms, thai 
thrid 

Some maze wdthin, or lonely ones that wear 
The garb of joy with sorrow’s thoughtful air. 

Oft caught the eye a moment ; and the sound 
Of low, sweet music often issued there, 

And by its magic held the listener hound, 

And seem’d to hold the winds and forests fiir 
around, 

** Within, the queen of all, in ponip or miijth, 
While glad attendants at her glance unfold 
Their shining wings, and fly through heaven and' 
earth, 

Oft took her throne of burning gems and gold, 
Adorn’d with emblems that of empire told, 

And rising in the midst of trophies bright, 

That brin^hcr memory from the djiys of old, 
And help prolong her reign, and with the flight 
Of every year increase wonders of her might. 

“ l!i all her dw'elling, tfifbs of wild routRnce, 

Of terror, love, and mystery dark or gay, 
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Wci’o scaltrrM thick to cjiitcJi the waiiderin^^ 
ghnico, * 

And Jttop tlio dreamer on ifis unknown 'vny ; , 
There, too, was overj swcjt and lofty lay, 

The sacred, classic, and roniaiitic, sung 
As that enchantress moved in might or ]day ; 
And there was many a harp hut newly strung, 
Yet with its fearless notes the whole wdde \al!cy 
1*11 ng. 

«> 

There, from all lands and ages of her fame, 

AV'erc mat hie forms, arra\’d in ord(T duo. 

In gj-oups and single, all of prondc'st name ; 

In them the high, the fair, and tender gi’cw 
To life iutens<' in Love’s impassion d view'. 

And from each air and feature, bend and sw'j'II, 
Each sha 2 )ely neck, and lij), and foroliead tlircv 
O’er each enamoured sense so (lee]> a spell, 

The thoughts hut wiUi the past or bright idc.d 
d.vell, 

“ The w’alls around t^dd all the peiieil’s power ; 
There proud creations of each mighty hand 
Slione wdth their hues and lines, as in the hour 
When the last touch was given at the command 
Of tlic sjirne genius that at first had ])l{um’d. 
Exulting in its grofit and glowing thought : 
Bright scene's of peace and v u*, of sea and laud, 
Of love and glory, to new life w’crc wrought, 
From history, from fahle, and from Xaturo brought. 

“ With these were otlu'i’s all divine, drawm all 
From ground where oft, with signs and accents 
dread, 

J'Ae lonely pr Jjdiet do#n’(l to sudden fall 
rroud Ifttigs and citieM, and with gentle trcft«I 
Bore life’s quick triumph to the liumhle <dcad, 
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Anil wlii'ri' sti’oiiljj; angels flow to blast or mvc, 
Where martyr’d l^sts of old, and youthful })led, 
* And wh5 c their mighty Lord o’er laud ixnd w;i\ e 
Spread life and peaccitill death, then spread them 
thi’ougli the gnivc. 

“ From these lixed visions of the hallow’d eye, 
Some kindling gleams of their ethereal glow, 
Would ofttimos fall, as from the opehiiig sky, 

On eyes tlelighled, gJaneing to and fiv, 

Or fasten’d till their orbs dilated grow ; 

^riicii would the lu’oudcst seem witlfjoy to hai’u 
Trutlis they had fear’d or felt asham’d to know 
1’hc sce[)tie would bclieVe, the lost retuni ; 

And all tlie (*old and low would seem to rise a 1 
burn. 

“ Tlieirs was devotion kindled by the vast, 

'J’he beautiful, impas.-.ionV, and retined j 
And in the deep onehantmeiit o’er tliem east. 
'Plicy look’d from earth, and soar’d above their 
kind 

To the hlcss’d calm of an abstracted mind, 

And its eoinmuiiiou with things all its own, 

Its forms suhlimc and lovely ; as the blind, 

’Mid earthly scenes, forgotten, or miknovtn, 

Live in ideal woi’lds, and wauder there alone. , 

Such were tlio lone enthusiasts, wont to dw^ell 
AVith all whom that enchantress held subdued, 
As in tlic holiest circle of her spell, 

AVhere meaner spirits never dare intrude, 

They dw^olt in ealm’and sflent solitude, 

Kapt in the love of all the higli and sw'cot, 

111 thought, and art, apd nature^ and imbued 
With its devotion to lino’s inmost seat^ • 

As drawn from all the chai’ms which in that val- 
* ley meet.” 
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JIOUSSEAU AND /COWrKTl. 

Roussk vu could weep — ith a heart of 
The impious sopliist could recline beside 
^j^he pure and j»eac('fiil lake, and muse alone 
On all ils lovolinohs at eventide : 

On its small runiiiiip: waves, in purple dyed 
Reneatli bright clouds, or all the f>;lovving sky, 
On the t/hito sails that o^er its bosom gl'Me, 

And on siii’i-ouuding moimt iins wild and high, 
Till teai’s unbidden gush’d from his enchanted eye. 

“ Ihit his were not the fears of feeling fine, 

Of grief or love ; at Fancy's fi.ish tliey flow’d, 
Jake burning drops from wane pi’oiid lonely 
pine, 

By lightning tired ; his heart with passion glow’d 
Till it consumed his life, and yet ho show’d 
A chilling coldness both to friend and foe, 

A.S Etno, with its centre an abode 
Of wasting lire, chills with tbo icy snow 
Of all its desert brow the living >vorld below. 

Was ho but justly wu’otebed from his crimes ? 
Thcif why Avas (V)A\j>er’s anguish oft as keen, 

, With all the Jieavru-born virtue tliat sublimes 
(tenias and feeling, and to things unseen 
Lifts the i)ure heart tlirougn clouds that roll 
betw cen 

The earth and skies, to darken human hope 1 
Or wherefore did tlmsc clouds thus intervene 
To render vain Faitn’s lifted telescope, 

And leave him in thick glouin his weary way to 
, i gfopei 

‘ t « U 

** lie, too, could give himself to musing deep ; 
jBy the calm lake at evening ho could stiihcC 
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Lonely and Had, tto see the moonlij^ht Bleep 
(hi all its breast, |)y not an insect £\uu'd, 

And lioiir low voices on the fiir qif strand, 

Or through the strtl and dewy atmosphere 
The pipe’s soft; tones waked by some gentle hand, 
From fronting shore and woody island near 
In echoes quick retiun’d more mellow and more 
clear. . 

“ And ke could cherish wild and mouniAil dreams, 
In the pine grove, when low the full moon fair 
Shot under lofty tops her level beams, 
Stretching the shades of tmnks erect and baiL, 
In stripes drawn parallel with order i*are, 

^s of some temple vast or colonnade, 

While on green turf, made smooth without his 
care, 

lie wander’d o’er its stripes of light and shade 
And hoard the dying day-breeze all the boughs 
pervade. 

** ’Twas thus in Nature’s bloom and solitude 
lie nursed his grief till nothing could assuage ; 
’Twas thus his tender spirit was^subdried, 

Till in Life’s toils it could no more ongjigc ; 

And his had been a useless jiilgrimage, 

ITad he been gifted with no sacred power, ' 
To send his thoughts to every future age ; ^ 

r>ut ho is gone where grief will not devour, 
Where beauty will not fade, and skies will never 
lower.” 
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TRE CURE OF MEL''ANCIIOf.Y 

I 

A NO tlion, to whom long worshipp’d Nature lond*^ 
No strength to fly from gr^uf or bear its weight, 
Stop not to rail at foes or fickle fi-icuds, 

Nor set the worJd at naught, nor spurn at Fate , 
\one .S(.‘ck tliy misery, none tliy being hate ; 
Bi*cak from tliy former self, thy life begi/i ; 

Do thou the good thy thoughts oft meditiite, 
And thou fehalt feel the good man’s peace ^\itllin, 
Ami at tliy day of deatJi his A\rcath of glory win. 


“ With deeds of Airtue to embalm liis name, ♦ 
Ho dies in ti'ium])h or s(*rene delight ; 

AVoaker and Avoaker grows bis mortal fmme 
At every breath, but, in immortal might 
His spirit groAA's, preparing for its fiight : 

Tlie AAoiid recedes and fades like clouds of OA^ai, 
But heaven comes nearer Hist, and gi’ows more 
bright, 

All intervening mists far oil’ lire driven ; 

The Avurld Avill ’'Mnish soon, and all will soon be 
heaven. 


Would st thou from sorrow fi id a swx'ct relief I 
ftr is thy heart oppress’d Avith AV'oes untold ? 
B.ilm wouldst thou giither for coiToding grief 1 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold : 
’Tis when the rose is wrajip’d in many a fold 
(’lose to its heart, the Avo?*m is wasting there 
Its life and beauty ; not when, all unroll’d, 

J .eaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fiiir 
Breed hes fteely its perfumes throughout the am- 
bient air. 
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“ AV'ilko/.tIlou tlia# slccpest in enchanted bowerM, 
Lust these lost.yjara sliould haunt th^e on the 
nip:ht r 

When Deatli is waitinjij for thy number’d hours 
To take tlicir swift and everlasting flight j 
Wake ere the earth-born chai'ni unnerve thee 
quite, 

And be thy tlioughts to work divine adekessM ; 
Do something — do it soon — witli all th}' might ; 
An angel’s A\ing would droop if long At rest, 

And (lod himself inactive were no longer bless’d. 

“ Some high or humble enterprise of good 
( \)ntcm2)late till it shalf possess thy mind, 
Leeome tliv study, pastime,* rest, and food, 

And kindle in tJiy heart a iLimc refined ; 

Ti-ay Heavcai with firmness thy whole soul to 
bind 

To this tiiy i)ur])ose — to begin, pursue, 

With thouglits all fix’d and feelings purely kind, 
Strength to complete, and with delight review*, ] 
And grace to give the 2)raiso where all is ever due. 

Xo good of worth sublime wnll Tfeaveu ])ermil 
To light cm Alan as from the ])a«sing air ; 

Tlic lamp (fi‘ (teiiius, though l)y Mature 1 ft, 

If not in’citcctod, ])runed, juid fed with care, « 
Soon dies, or runs t(» waste with fitful glare ; 
And Loaniing is a plant that spreads and towers 
Slow iis (Columbia’s aloe, proudly rare, 

Tliat, ’mid gay thousands, witli the suns and 
showers 

Of half a century, grows alone before it flow'crs. 

“ rias immortality of name been given 
To tliem that idly woi-ship hills and ^^oves, 

And biii'n sweet incense to the queen of heaven ? 
Did Kewtou IciUii from Fancy, as it roves, 
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To measure worlds, and follow where each 
t moves? f . 

Did Howard gain renown that shall not eeasCt 
By wanderings wild that at lire’s pilgrim love ’ \ 
Or did Paul gain Heavens glory and its peace, 
By musing o’er the bright and tranquil isles of 
( Ireecc. 

‘^Beware, lest thou, from sloth, that would 
appear »- 

Ihit lowli,pess of mind, witli joy proclaim 
Tliy want of worth ; a charge tliou couldst not 
hear 

From other lips, with4>ut a blush of shame, 

Or pride imligiiant ; then be thine the blame, 
And make tliyself of worth ; and thus enlist 
'fhe smiles of all the good, the dear to fame ; 

’Tis infamy to die and not bo miss’d. 

Or let all soon forget that thou didst e’er cxisb 

Bouse to some work of high and holy love, 

And thou an aiigid’s happiness slialt know, — 
Shalt bless tlie earth while iu the woi-ld above ; 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
Tn many a branching stream, and whler grow ; 
'JMio seed that, in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall dock thy grtivc with amarantliino flowers. 
And yieM tlioo fruits divine in heaven’s immortal 
bowers.” 
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SIintT.-} AND SOUNDS OF THE NIGHT. 

■ \ / 

Kkpj loDg the c]c\ids were gone, the moon was 

set ; 

When deeply blue witAut a shade of grey, 

^ The sky Avas fill’d with stars that almost met, 
T’hcir points prolong’d and sharpen’d to one ray ; 
’riirough their transparent air tlie ftiilky-way 
Seeiv’d one broad flame of pure ^resplendent 
white, 

As if some globe on fire, tiini’d fai* astray, 

Had ci-oss'd the wide arch -with so swift a fli'j-!it, 
That for a moment shode its whole long track of 
light. 

At length in northern skies, at first but small, 

A sheet of light mctcorous begun 
To spread on either Imnd, ainl rise and foil 
111 waves, that slowly first, then quickly run 
Along its edge, set thick but one by one 
With spiry beams, that all at once shot high, 
l-iko those through vapours from the setting 
sun ; 

Thou sidelong as before the wyid they fly, 

Like streaking rain from clouds that flit along the 

sky. 

" Now all the mountain-tops and gulfo between 
Seem’d one dark plain ; from forests, caves pro- 
found. 

And riiishing waters far below unseen, 

Rose a deep roar in one united sound, 

Alike pervading all the air around. 

And seeming e’en the azure dome to fill. 

And from it through soft ether to resound 
^In low vibrations, sending a sweet thrill 
To cn’ory finger’s end from rupture deep and still. 
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• rJVK FOR ETJpNITY. 

A DiiKuiT or (lark eternity in view, 

Witli all its fiA’d, nnmteiable tilings, 

WJiat madness in the living to jnirsne, • 

Ah their chief jiorlion, with the speed of wing-s, 
I’Jjc joys that death-beds always turn to stings ! 
J jfaniiatcd ^Lin. on Earth’s smooth waste 
'Fo dance ahmg the path that ahva\s brings 
(^uiek to jfii end, from which wdtli tenfold Juu^te 
l>.iek would he gladly lly till all should be retrac’d ! 


‘‘ Our life is lik(* the hiiTTving on the eve 

lleforc we start, on some long journey bound, 
Wlien fit j)roparinir to the last w'c leaves 
’'rhen run to every j‘oom the dw'olliug round, 
And sigji that nothing needed can lie found ; 
Yet go w'o must, and soonfis day shall break ; 
We snatch an luair’s repose, when loud the 
sound 

For our departure calls ; wc ri'C and take 
A (jiiiek and sadd.irewell, and go ere well awake. 


Rear'd in the suiishiito, hl.isted by the storms 
Of changing time, scaive a*siviug why or w’hence, 
?deii come and go like \egetal)lc forms, 

Though heaven appoints for them a w’ork 
immense, 

Demanding constant thought and zeal intense, 
Aw'ak’d by hojics an 1 fom i that leave no room 
For rest to mortals in the dread snspciisc, 

A /bile yet Ihey'know iio£ if beyond the tomb, 

A long, Irtng life of bliss or woe sliiill bo their 
doom. 
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What matter whqffcher i>ain or pleasures fill 
The swelling heart one little moment hyc ? 
From bcfth alike hSbw vain is every thrill, 

While an untried clcrnity is near ! 

^riiink not of rest, fond jmn, in Life’s career ; 
The joys and gi'ief that meet thee, dash aside 
Like hubbies, and thy bark right onward sleci*, 
’riirough calm and tcm])est, till it cross the tidi*, 
Shoot into port in triumph, or serenely* glide.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE RL\ H. WAKE, 1) D 

Tiib Rlv. Henu\ Ware, Juvior, i>.l> , was 
born at Hinghain, in Alassacliusetts, on the 
7th of April, 1791. He was educated at Cani- 
bndge, and graduated when he was but 18 
years old. In 1817, he was ordained minister 
of the Second Congrcggtional Church, in Han- 
over Street, Jlobton ; but, in consequence of ill 
health, ho resigned that charge in 1828. In 
the following year he was appointed Professor 
of Pulpit Eloquence and the I'astoral Care in 
the Theological School, connected with Har- 
vard College, and sfill holds that office. He is 
the author of several popu’ \r prose works, of 
which the most important are a “ Life of Our 
Saviour,’' “ Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing,” and ‘‘ Hints on the Formation of the 
Christian Character.” .As a poet, he seems 
only to prove, by a few masterly attempts, Ins 
p(>«!es8ion of the ‘‘vision and the faculty- 
divine.” lie rs a brother of the Rev^. Wil- 
iiAM WXri, author 6f “ Prohiis,” “Letters 
fnni PaliDjra,” &c., &c. 
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•TO THEi^UBSA MAJOR. 

^‘With wliat a stfitely and miijcstic step 
That f'lorious conatcllation*bf the North 
Ti’cads its ctoi’nal circle ! ^^oiug forth 
Its princely way ainon^tlic Shu's in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one, all liail ! 

1 joy to ^ce thee on thy glowing path , 

Walk, like some stout and girded giant ; sterti, 
Unwearied, resolute, wlioso toiling foov* 

Disdains to loiter on its ‘destined way. 

The other tribes foi'sakc tKeir midnight track. 

And rest their weary orbs beneath thy wave ; 

But thou dost never close thy burning eye, 

Nor stay thy stcadfist step. Jhit on, still 
While systems eftango, and suns retire, and worlds 
Sliimbcn and wake, thy ceaseless niarcli proceeds. 
The near horizon tempts to rest in vain. 

Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long-appointed watch ; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fix’d light of the universe, 

And bid the North for ever know its place. 

“ Ages have witness’d thy devoted trust, 
Unchang’d, unchanging. When the sons of Go^^ ' 
Sent forth that shout of joy which rang thvouglt 
heaven, 

And echo’d from the outer sphei’es that Ijouiid 
The illimitable universe, tby voice 
Join’d the high chorus ; from thy radiant orbs 
The glad cry sounded, swelling to llis praise. 

Who thus had cast another spu-kling gem, 

Litljo, bat beautiful, amid the crowd 
Of splendoui's that enricjh His firmament. 

As tholi art now, so wast thou then the same. 
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Agos i^'jivc n)ll\l th(‘ii* course, < iiiicl Time grown 

Tlic Earth has 
And yet again 
Of her unctamtod, unrenioinher’d tribes. 

The se.is have eliaiig’d lli(*ir beds ; the eternal liills 
IFavc stoojMl with age : the solid continents 
Have left tl^eii* banks ; and^Man's imperial Avorks- 
Thc toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, Avhich had 
fllUig * 

Their hanghty honours in the face of heaven, 

As if immortal — have hoe^i swept aAvay : 

Shatter’d and mouldia'ing, buried and forgot. 

Ibit Time has sIumI iio dimness on thy front, 

Nor touch’d the firmness of thy tnud ; youth, 
strength 

And beauty still are thine ; as elt^r, as bright. 

As when the Almighty Korinor sent thee forth, 
Heautiful olfspring of h‘is curious skill, 

To w'ateh earth’s iiortheru beaeon, and proclaim 
The eternal chorus of eternal Love. 

I w'onder as I ga/e. That stream of light, 
Undii lim’d, iinqpeneh'd — just as I S'*c it now — 
lias isr’ied fn^in those da/zling points through 
ycai’s 

That go b,ick far into eternit 

Exhaust less flood ! for ever sjient, renew’d 

For ever ! Yea, and those refulgent drojis, 

Which now descend upon thy lifted eye. 

Left their far fountain twice three years figo. 

While those wing’d particles, whose speed out- 
strips 

T 10 flight of Thought, were on their way, the 
earth ^ ^ 

(\)m])ass’d its tedious circuit round and round, 


gatlici-’d to hey w^omb again, 
the myriads that were bom 
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Aiul, ill the cxtrcrT)?fi of annual change, bol/ld 
Six autumns fade, six springs renew their ^Joom. 
So far fruii\ earth th4^e mighty orbs revolve ! 

So vast tiic void ihrough which tlioir beams 
descend ! 

*^Yes, glorious lamp of (lod ! lie may have 
qucncird 

Your ancient flimcs, and bid eternal night 
Rost on }our splieres ; and yet no tiding reach 
Tliis disfant plarud. Messengers still come 
Laden ^ith your far fire, and wo may •seem 
To see your lights still burning ; while their bl • 
Rut hidt^s the black wreck of extinguish’d reahn.^, 
AVhere Anarchy and l>arkuess long have rtjiguM 

“ Yet what is this,- which to tJie astonish’d mind 
Seems measureless, and Avhieh the hallled tJioiight 
roiifomids i A s])an, a jioiiit, in those domains 
Which the hi'ou eye can 1 raV( ise. Seven stars 
Dwell in that brilliant cluster, and the sight 
Embraces all at ouoe ; yet each from each 
Recedes as f.ir as each of them from earth. 

And every star fiom every other burns 
N^o less remote. From the ])rofound of heaven, 
IJntra veil’d e>eu in thought, keen,*])iercing,ra}s 
Dai't tln'ough the vohl, revealing to the ^oiise 
Systems and ^\orlds uiinumltbr d. '^Fakc the glas^ 
And search the skies. Tiie opening skies pour 
down 

Upon your gaze thick showers of sparkling fire ; 
Stars, ci’owdod, throng’d, in regions fto remote, 
^riiat their swift beams — tlie swiftest things tliat 
1 ) 0 — 

Have travel I’d centuries on their flight to earth. 
Eartli, sun, and nearer constellations ! wluit 
Are yo amid this infiuito extent 
And ufultitudc of God’s most infinite work^ 
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AA(1 these are suns ! vast, a3iitral, living fires. 
Lords o^dei)eudcut systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon trfeir power,' 

And flourish in their smile. (Awake, iny soul, 
And meditiite the wonder ! Countless suns 
Blaze round tJiee, leading forth their countless 
worlds ! 

Worlds in wliose bosoms living tilings rejoice, 

And drink flic bliss of being from the fount 
Of all-pervading Love. Wliat mind can know, 
V\’liat tongue can utter Jill their multitudes ! 

Tims munborloss in numberless abodes ! 

Known but to thee, bless’d Father I Thine tliey 
fU'C, 

Thy children, ami thy care ; and none o’erlook’d 
Of thee ! So, not the Jnimblest soul that dwells 
Upon the humblest globe, which wheels its course 
Amid the giant glories of the sky, 

Like the mean mote that dances in the beam 
Amongst the mirror’d lam])s, which fling 
Their wMstoful splendour from the jKilacc wall, 
None, none, escaiie the kindness of thy care ; 

All compass’d underneatli thy S2)acious wing, 

Kach fed and guided by thy powerful hand. 

’r dl me, yc splendid orbs ! as from your 
' throne 

Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway, wliat beings fill those bright abodes'? 
Ilow form’d, liow gifted 1 what their powers, their 
state, 

I’lieir hap 2 )inc 8 S, their wisdom 1 Do they bear 
The stamp of human natmo ? Or has Cod 
J’eojiled those jmrer realms with lovelier forms 
And more celestial minds ? Does Innocence ^ 
Still w'cav her native and untainted b^oom*? 

Or hi^Sin breathed his deadly blight abi-ogid, 
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And sow’d coiTuplion in those fairy boweye? 

Has War trod o’car them with his foot of ^ire ? 

And Slavery forgcd\ his chains ; and Wrath, and 
Hate, 

And sordid Selfishness, and cruel Lust 
Leagued their base bands to tread out light and 
Tnith, 

And scatter woe whore Heaven had planted joy ? 
Or are they yet all jwiradise, unfiilleii 
And uiJborrupt ? existence one long jo}^ 

Without disease upon the fi*ame, or sjn 
Upon the heart, or weariness of life ; 

Hope never quench’d, and ago unknown, 

And death unfear’d ; wMo fresh and fadeless' 
3^outh 

Glows in the light from God’s near throne of love ? 

Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair ! 

Speak, speak ! the mysteries of those living worlds 
Unfold ! No language ? Everlasting light 
And everlasting silence 1 Yet the eye 
May read and understjind. I'he hand of God 
Has written legibly what man may know, 

The gloiy of the Maker. There it shines, 

Ineffiible, unchangeable ; and Man, • 

Bound to th(> surface of thw pigmy globe, 

May know and ask no more. In other days, 

When death shall give the encumber’d spirits 
* wings, 

Its i-ange shall be extended ; it shall roam, 
rcrchance, among those vast, mysterious spheres, 
Shall pass from orb to orb, and dwell in each, 
Familiar with its children ; learn their laws, 

And share their state, and study and adore 
Tl j# infinity varieties of bliss * 

And beauty, by the hand of Power divine 
Lavisli’d on all its works. Eternity 
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Shall ^nis roll on Tvitli evciy fitsli delight ; 
No of ])l(.*asiire or im])rovenicnt ; woiM 

On world still opening to tlu^instnictcd mind 
.\n unexhanstod nniversc, and time 
r>iit adding to its glories. While the soul, 
Advancing ever to the Source of light 
And all perfection, live^, adoies, and reigiLs 
In cloudless knowledge, 2 Jm‘ily. and bliss.” 


SEAStJXS OF niAVlTt. 

. • 

*■ 'fo ]n*a^Tr, to ]n’ayer ; — for the morning breaks, 
And hkirtli in her Makers smile aw'akes. 

Ills light is (»n all beknv aiul above, 

1’he light of gladness, and life, and love. 

Oh, then, on the breath of this early air. 

Send \i\) the incense of gi’ateful leaver. 

jiraycr ; — for the gloj-ious snn is goiit*, 

And the gatliering darkness of night comes on. 
Take a curtain fioin Ood’s kind hand it flows, 

^fo shade the couch where his children ro])ose. 
1'hon kneel, w’hile tlio watching stars.aro bright, 
Aji'l gi\e your last thoughts to tho Ouardian of 
night. 

To jirayer ; — for tho day that (Jod has hlessM 
(\>uics tianquilly on with its welcome rest. 

It sjieaks of Creation’s early bloom ; 

It speaks of tho Prince wJio burst tlic tomb. 

'rben summon the s]>irit’s exalted powers, 

And dc ioto to Heaven the liallow’d hours. 

There arc smiles and tears in the mother’s eyes, 
For her new-born infant beside her lies. * 
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Oil, lioiir of bliss ! jivlien the lieai’t o’crflows^* 

AV'ith rapture a inqther only knows. 

Let it gush* forth in \^ords of fervent prayer ; 

Jjct it swell up to heaven for her jirecious caiu 

‘•■J’hcre are smiles anil tcai-s in that gathering 
band, 

Wliero the heart is pledged with the trembling 
hand. 

Wliat trying thoughts in her bosom swell, 

As tlio bride bids parents and liomi* flircwell I 
Kneel down liy the side of the tearful fair, 

And strengllien the perilous hour with prayer. 

“ Kneel down by the dying shfner’s side. 

And pray for liis soul tlirougli Kim who died. 

Large drops of anguish are thick on his brow — 

Oh, what is oa? th and its pleasures now ! 

And what shall assuage Jiis dark despair, 

Jhit the penitent cry of humble prater? 

*• Kneel down at tlie couch of dejiarting faith, 

And Iiear the last w'ords the believer saith. 

Ke has bidden adieu to liis earthly friends ; 

'I’hcrc is peace in liis eye that upwiwd bends ; 
'fiiere is peace in Ids calm, confiding air ; • 

For Ids last tliouglits arc (|od’s, his last wordi^ 
prayer. 

** 'i'Jie voice of prayer at the sable bier ! 

A voice to sustain, to soothe, and to cliecr. 

1 1 commends the spirit to God who gave ; 

1 1 lift;S the thoughts from the cold, dark grave ; 

It iioints to glory where hesliall reign, 

Who whisper’d, ‘ Thy brother shall rise again.’ 

9 • , • 

“ The voice of prayer in the world of bliss ! 

But glafldor, purer, than rose from this. 
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'J'lie rj^isom’d shout to their gl<iirious King, 
"Where ko sorrow shades the soijl as they «*ing ; 
But a sinless and joyous rod^‘ they raise ; 

And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 

Aw.ike, awake, and gird up tliy strength 
To join that holy baud at length. 

To Jiim who unceasing love displays, 

Whom tile powers of Nature unceasingly praise, 
To Him thy heait and thy hours bo givci ; 

For .1 liie of prater is the life of heaven.” 
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CirVPTEll YTI. 


ircHViin iiExiiv jjana * 

lli( HARD IIhvuy Daxa \vas borii at Cambridiro, 
oil the loth Novoinher, I7is7. ^Vhen about 
ten }xar'5 old ho went to Newport, Ithode Inland, 
where he remiiii^d until a year or two before 
he entered Harvard Oolle^^e, His health, 
during boyhood, was too poor to admit of veiy 
constant application to st'idy ; and much of Ins 
time was passed in rambling along the rock- 
bound coast, listening to the roar and dashing 
of the waters and searching for the wild and 
picture&(|UO ; indicating thus caily that love of 
Nature v^hicli is c\inccd in nearly all hfs sub- 
seijuent writings «and acquiring that perfect 
knov> ledge of tlie scenery of the sea which is 
sluiwn in the IJiiccancer, ’ and some of his 
minor pieces. On leaving college, in 1807, he 
returned to JNewport, and jiassed nearly two 
years in stinlying the Latin language and lite- 
rature ; after v>hich he went to Jlaltimore, and 
* entered, as a studcMit, the law office of #cneral 
Jlobejt (jioodhuo Harper.^ The approach of the 
second wai with fireat llritain, and the extreme 
unpopuhinty of all persons known to belong to 
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tho feH{3rAl Jiarty, imluceJ Uiin to return to 
Oanibrifl^e, where lie finished his course of 
study and ojiened an ofiico, lie soon becanio 
a member of the legislature, and was for a lime 
a warm paiti^aii. 

Feeble health, and great constitutional sensi- 
tiveness, the whole current of his mind and 
feelings convinced him that he was unfitted for 
his ])r(jfi tsion. and he closed his office to assist 
liisrelatiNJ' Professor Kihvard T. Chaiining, in 
the management of the North American 
lleview,"' wliuji had then been established 
about two yeai 

In iS-o. he ))iibli4ied his first poetical pro- 
duction. The I h ing Jiaven and two years 
after gave to tin* public, in a small volume, 
'* The IJnccaneer, pud other Poems/’ 

In IS.S!), he delivered in Hoston and New 
York a serich of loetiires on English jioetry, 
and the great mavteiN of tin' art, which were 
w’armly applauiliMl hy the educated and jiidi- 
cioii*^. These have not yet been ])rinted. 

The longo'it and most remarkable of Danas 
poems, is the IJiiceanecr a story In which 
‘■ho has depleted . with singular power the 
stroiinrr and d-nlvc r ])assioii.s. It is based on 
a tradition of a murder committed on an island 
on the cfjast of >iw' lOnglaiul, by a pirate, 
whose guilt in tho end meets with strange and 
terrible retribution. In attempting to coin- 
])ress his langiiagi* he is sometimes slightly 
obsc ift, and his virse is occasionally harsh, but- 
never feeble. — nevci\ without meaning.^ The 
“ Ihiccanecr'” is followed by a poem of a very 
different character, entitled The Chiingcs of 
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Home;” in whicK is related the affoction of two 
youn" persons, in humble life, whose marriage 
is deferred until the lover shall have earned the 
means of subsistence; his departure in search of 
gain ; his return in disippointniont ; his second 
departure, and deatlnn absence — a sad history, 
and one that is too often lived. “Factitious 
Life,” “ Thoughts on the Soul," and “ The 
Hnsbaiyrs and Wife s Grave,” are the longest 
of his other jioenis, and, as well as his shorter 
pieces, the} are distinguished for high religious 
^purpose, profound piiiloaoplty, simple sentiment, 
and pure and vigorous dictiQii. 

All the writings of Dana belong to the per- 
nrinciit literature of the country. His prose 
and poetry will find every year more and more 
readers. Something reseoihling poetry “ is 
oftentimes borne into instant turbulent popu- 
linty, while a w'orh of geuuine ebaracter may 
be lying ncirlected by all e\cept the jioets. lJut 
the tide of Time flow^s on, and the former begins 
to settle to the bottom, wdiile the latter rises 
slowly and steadily to tlio suilhce, and goes 
forward, for a spirit is in it.” 
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TiroUGIlTS OX THE SOUL. 


And when thou thiiik’st of her eternity, 

Think not that death against her nature is ; 

Think it her birth.” 

Davh’'^. 

Diit it VixcGcdi man s thoughts to think how high 
(rod hath raised man.” 


*■ Tr is tho Soul’s jircroi^ativo, its fate, 

T/) sliupo the outwalk to its own csttitc. 41 

[f rig:lil itself, then, nil nruimd is -well ; 

If wroni^ it makes of all without a helh 
So nmltiplies tho Soul its joy or ]>aiii, 

(hves out itself, itself takes back egrain. 
Transformed by thee, the Avorjd liath but one face. 
Look th(»rc. my soul t and thine own features tnwo ! 
And all throuikh time, and dowui eternity, 

WJiCi'e'or thou gocht, tJiat face hliall look on thee 


AVe Jook.upon the ontw'ard state, and. thin, 
S.iy \v]io is haiiidest — saddest who of men ; 

Wo look upon the face, and think to know 

'"i lie measure of tlic ’bosom’s joy or woe. 

• 

A hoaltliy man is that, and full his lioar^ 

His fixrm w'oll stock’d, and w’oll suppliisl his boai il, 
His helpmate comely, and a tlirilty dame, 

Of cheerful temper, mom, noon, eve, the same. 
How' pale looks yonder man * his wife a scold, 

PI is cliildren sickly, starv’d with w ant and cold. 
And there goes one, a freeman all his life, 

Wlio ne'fcr had plairnes \)f homo, or child, or wdfe. 
Another lives in that large, silent hall, 

Bereft of friends, of wife, and child, and (ill. 
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“ Now of the fowr, who’s hapi)iest, saddest? Say! 
T thought thou kuewjst. Well, then, why delay t. 
Oil, Hamlet-like, thou would’st peruse the face ! 
Aud canst thou now the bosom’s secrets trace ( 

Tlie face is called tlio index of the mind ; 

Yet dost not read i% wise one ? Art thou blind ? 

It is the Soul made vift>iblc. Hehold 
The shapes it takflS. Sj^cak ! What may Jiis’ 
unfold i 

i 

“ Why, joy, be*sure : you saw how swept it smiled. 

— “Thou read a face ! .Ho, i*ead thy horn-book, 
eliild 1 

“ Rv summing that man’s cattle by the head, 

His friends alive, or ^\ifo aud children dead, 

Dost think to learn his spirit’s brcadtiiaud length ? 
To find his joys’ aud sorrows! depth and strength? 
Come ! of these joys and sutlbriugs nuikc thy cast. 
Now tell me, pray, henv foot they up at last ? 

(>f outward things thou canst not find the amount. 
Tliink’st tluHi the Soul’s emotions, then, to counts 
To range upon the face tlic thoughts that fly 
Swifter than light ? TJiat rainbow, 'in the sky, 
Severs each hue. Jhit what pidsiuatic glass 
JFast thou to mark the feelings as they jiass I 
Or wdiat .wherewith to sound, of tell the flow 
Of tliat man’s deep aud dark and silent woo ? 

To name their kind or reckon their degree, 

When joys play through him like a sparkling sea? 

“ Ocean aud laud, the living clouds that run 
Above, or stand before tlio setting sun, 

* Taking and giving glory in its light. 

Live l^it ill cluinge too subtle for thy sight. 

The lot of !Man — sec tliat more varied still 
Ry ceaseless acts of sense, and mind, and will. 
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Yot could st tlioii count up nil niatcnul thin^H, 

All out^^^lvd ditrovciice each cplidition iu-lics, 

I Then would’st thou say, perhaps, ‘ Lo, ]iei*e the 
whole !’ 

— The whole ? One thing thou hast forgot — T he 
S oiUi I • 

— “ Life ill it'Nolf, it l]fe to i^l tilings gi\cs ; 

For whatsoe’er it looks on, that thing lives — 
Ucoonu's liii acting being, ill oi* good ; • 

And, gi'atefid to its giver, tonthrs food 
For the Soul’s health ; or, suffering change unblcst| 
Pours pois(»ii down to ivnkle in the* hivast : " 

As acts the man, e\ii so it jdays its part, 

And answers, thought to thought, and lu'art to 
litart. 

Y>.s, Man reduplicate-; himself. Y"uii si‘e. 

In yonder lake, reileeh‘d rock and tree. 

Ka(*h leaf at rest, or (junering in the air, 

!Now' rests, now stirs as if a lirce/e weic there 
Sweeping the cr\stal de{)tlis. Jfow perfect all I * 
And see those ^lender t<'p houghs li^e and fall! 

The donhlc strijis of .sil>er\ sand unite 
AhovG below, each gr.iin distinct and bright. 

Yon bird, that .seeks her food upon that hough. 
Pecks not alone; Ipf look! tlio bird below 
Is Imsy after food,4ind Injipy, t «o. 

— ^IPey’re gone ! lioth pleased, aw'ay together flew. 

‘‘Jjohold we thus sent up, mck, sand, and w'ckxI, 
Life, joy, and motion from the sleepy flood? 

The wwld. Oil, man, is like tliat flood to thee : 
Turn wdicrc thou w'ilt, tliyscli in all things see 
Kefte ded hack. As clrivcs the blinding sand 
Round Egypt’s jiiles, wdicre’er thou tak’st tJiy'Btand 
If that thy liearf be baiTeii, tlierc w’ill sw'pop 
The drifting waste, like waves alon^thc deep, 
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Fill a]j tlio vale, and choke the laughing slreauis 
That ran tln-ough grass and brake, with dancing 
beams, 

Sear the fresli woods, and from thy lieavy eye 
Veil the wide-shifting glories of the sky. 

Tlic rill is tuncdess to liis ear who feels 
No harnv^ny within; the south N\ind ‘steals 
As silent as uii^efu among the l(a\es. 

WJio li.t> no iin\ar(l lieauty. noia^ jMscehes, 

^rii(»iigh all around is beautiful. N.iy^ more — 

In N-.ituve’s c.ilniest hour he hears the roar 
Of ^\inds and tlingiiur \\a\;eK'— puts out the light, 
When high and angry passions meet in light ; 

And, his own sjniit into tumult hurled, 
lie makes a tuimoil of a (piiet woild ; 

Tlie tieiids of lii-^ o\mi hoM>in ])eopl(‘ air 
With kindi’oil lauds, that hunt him to (](‘sp;rtr. 

Hate.*' holds fellow I* Self he makes lie* mti‘ 

Of fellow -man, au<l ernM, ‘’Tis hate foi’ liate.’ 

*• Soul ! fearful is thy power, which thus Irans- 
foi'ius 

All things into thy likeness ; heaves iiislorms 
The strong, pnjud Si‘a, or la\s it (town. to rest, 
lake tiie hushed infant on its mother's breast — 
\\'hieh gi\es eaeh outward ekeuiustaiice its hu 
And shapes the acts aud thoughts of moii anew, 

Till they, ill turn, (^r love or hate im])art, 

As love or hate holds rule within the heait. 

“Then, dread thy very powiir; for, Avorks it 
Avrong, 

It gives to all Avitliout a poA\Tr as fTtrong 
As is its own — a poAver it can’t recall : — ^ 

Suck ns thy strength, c’oft so Avill be thy thnill. 

The fiercer are thy struggles, wr.ith, and thro(‘s, 
Thou slave of sin, the mystic chain so growls * 
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Closjr and licavicr on thee. Thns, thy strength 
thcc the weaker, verier slave, at length, 
AVoiking, at thy own forgo, tlic chaiji to hind, 

And wear, and fret thy restless, fevered hiind. 

Do waniod ! Thou ca )st not break, nor ’scape, 
the p/)Wor 

In kindness ghon in tliy first breatliiu" hour. 
'I’Jiou c.ln^t• not slav its life : it must ereatf ; 

And good or ill, there ne’er will come a date 
I’o its trcm<*!id<His ciUTg’es. The trust 
Thus i»iveii guard, and to thyself be just. 

Nor dream with life to simille olVthc coil ; 

It lakes IVesli life. '>tarts fresh for iurthor toil, 

And ou it ^oes, for ever, ever, (»n, 

(’hanging all down its course, each Il)ing to one 
AVith its immortal nature. All must l)e, 

Like thy djwid self, one dread OLornity. 

“ Pdinded by i)a'-s‘on, Man gives u]) IjIh lu'eath, 
I'licalled h\ <iol. We look, and name it Death. 
Alad ^mdeh ! the sold hath no last sleeji ; the strife 
To end itsvdf, bal Aiake-i iu<on'«er life 
In Tic selt-Tortui’ing sj>irit. Kool, give o’er ! 

Hd'.t thou once been, ^ot tliiiik’st to bo no more I 
What I liu’ <ledroy itself? Oh, i li'st di-eam 
Shaped in that emptiest tiling — a doubb‘r’s scheme. 
1’hiiik’st in an rnivcrsal Soul will merge 
Thy soul, M.'i rain-drops mingle Asith the surge ? 

Or, no loss sceptic, sin Avdl Iuia’^o an end, 

And tliy purged spirit AviUi tlu Jioly blend 
fn joy- as holy^ Why a sinner now ? 

As fij^s the ti’oe, so lies it. So slrilt thou. 

(Tod’s book, rasli doubter^ holds tlie plain rccc>.*d ; 
Darst talk of liopcs end doubts against that 
Word ? 
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Or ])altcr whl\ it in a quibbling sense 1 
That Book shall -judge thee when thou ixissest 
hence. 

Tlien — with thy spirit from tlie body freed — 
Tlicri slialt thou know, see, feel, what’s life iudectl! 

“ Bursting to life, tliy dominant desire 
Shall upward flame, like a fierce forest.firc : 

Then, like a sea of fiie, heave, roar, and da'^h — 
Boll up its lowest deptliS in waves, and flash 
A wild disiistcr round, like its own woy — 

Each vavo cry, ‘ Woe for ever !’ in its flow, 

And then ])ass on ; — from .far adown ita patli 
Send back comm inj^ling sounds of woe and v\ratL- 
Th’ iiidomilable Wi// shall know no sway : 

Cod ciills — Man, hear him ; quit that fearful way. 

(\)mc, listen to His voioo who died to save 
lj<ist Man. and laiso lum frdm his moral grave ; 
From daiknoss showed a path of light to heaven ; 
Cried, ‘llise and walk; thy sins arc all forgiven.’ 

Blest are Uie pure in heart. Would’st tliou 
be blest 1 

ITo’ll cleanse thy sjiotted soul. ’ WouldVt thou 
find rest ! 

Around thy toils and cares ho’ll l>reat]iG a calm, 
And to thy wounded s])ii’it lay a balm ; 

From fear draw Iovt ; and tcacli thee wlicre to ‘^eek 
Lost strength and giundeur — with the bowed and 
meek. 

‘ (Jome lowdy : lie w’ill help thee. Lay aside 
That subtle, first of evils — ^liuman pride. 

Know Cod, and, so, thyself ; and be afraid 
To C4fll aught poor or low •that Ho has made. 

Fear nj^iight but sin ; love all but sin ; and karn 
111 all besido^tis wisdom to dl^crn 
H 2 • 
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His foriniiip:, liis crcatinf; powcr^ jiud bind 
Enrtli, s(*lf and bmthcr to the JiJLerual 

“ Linked with tlie Immortal, immortality 
liei^ins e’en liere. For what is Time to tlioo, 

'I’o Avhosc clear si.u’ht the ni<*'ht is tin-iiud (o day 
And tha^but ehaniiing lilb, miscalled decay? 

•’ Is it not glorious, then, from thy own heart 
T<» poor a .dre.im of life L-to make a part 
\^'ith thy etL'rnal spirit things that rot, — 

Th it, loohi‘1 on tor a mom nit, are fori^ot, 
lint to thy o|)('nIn<^ vision p,issto take 
N ‘W formjs onilb, and in new beauties wake t 

“ To thee tin* fallinu: leaf but fades to bear 
lls hues an<l odours to some fresher air ; 

S<»me passino; sound floats by to yonrler sphere, 

That softly enswTrs to thy listeninj; oar. 

Til one eternal round they cro and coiik* ; 

And where they travel, tlieve hast thou a liome 
Im)!’ thy far-reaehiivjj thou'jihts. • Oh, Power Divine 1 
Has this poor worm a s]urit so like thine t 
riiwra]! its folds, and clear its wind's to p) ! 

Would I eould <)uit earth, siu, au(t cure, ainl woe ! 
Nm\, rather let me use the woihl aright ; 

Thos make me ready for my upw rd flight. 

“ (Jome, lirotiier, turn with mo from pining 
thought. 

And all the inward ills tint Sin has wrought ; 
(’omc seinl abroad a love for all who live, 

And fool the deep content in turn they give. 

Kind • nslies and good deeds— they make not poor ; ’ 
'’riioy’ll home again, full k'lden, to tliy door. % 

The streams of love flow back wliore they begin; 
For springs of outw’ard joys, lie deep witllin. 
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“ K'on lot thoin flow, and make the jdaco^ glad 
\Vhci*o d\\oIl tliy fi3llow-Jiiou. Shoukrist thou be 
had, 

And Oartli seem kavo, and bodrs, once bai)py, ijrcss 
Upon thy thoughts, and make thy lonoliucss 
More lonol\ foi the past, thou then hh«ilt hoar 
The iiuihic of those \\atoi*s running near ;* 

And thy faint spirit dtink the cooling stream. 

And thine c^e gladden ^\ith the j)la\ ing J)cain, 

Tliat, now, n])oii the w.iter danci'^, now, 
ljea])h up and diinces in the lianging hoflgh. 

“ Is it not lovely ? TeI]*mo, wlu'ro doth dwell 
The Power that wnaight h(» heautilul a ."pell ; 

In thy (UMi. bosom, llrolher t Tlaai, as thine, 
Guard with a reverend fear this ])o\\er divins 

And if, indeed, ’tis not the onfcwafh state. 

But ienijifr of the Soul, liy \\tiieh we r.ite 
Sadness or joy, ecu let tliy bosom iiio\o 
With noble thoughts, and wake thee into love. 

And let each feeling in tb) breast be gi\ en 
An honest aim, which, siuictifitd by lu‘a\Lii, 

And springing into att, luuv life iin)>ails, 

Till beats tli} frame as with a thous.iiid heafts. 

Sin chaids the mind’s cluir \i.sioii ; man, not 
earth. 

Around the self-starred Soul, has spread a dcajth. 
The eaith is full of life : tlio living Jhmd 
Touched it with lifi‘ ; and all its forms expand 
With principles of being made to suit 
Man’s vario(l ]>owers, and raise him from thebnitc. 
.And sliall the earth of higher ends he full I # 
Eartli rvhieli tJioii tread’st ! ami thy poor mind bo 
MulU 

Thou taUk of life, with half thy soul asleep ! 

Thou ‘ living ijead miin/ let thy spirits leap 
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Forfli to tlio (lay ; au(i let the f’*esli air blow 
IMiro’ tliy soul’s shut-iip mansioHs. Wouldst thou 
know 

Somotlun;* of what is life, sliako off this death ; 
Have thy soul feel the universal breath 
With wliifli all Nature’s quick 1 and loam to l>e 
Sliaror in .ill tiiat thou dost toiicli or see. 

Jh'L.dv fiv-jui tliy body’s ip’asp, thy spirit’s trance ; 
(tivl* lliy Soul air, tlij*^ faculties e\])inso : ^ 

L()V(*, joy, e’en sorrow”, yield th}se!f to all ! 

Tlicy make tliy freedom, man, and not thy thrall. 
Knock () 1 the shackles which thy spirit bind 
To dust and sen^c, and set at lav^e thy mind ! 
^riicu mov(* in sviiqialby with (iod's i»rcat whole; 
And ])o, like man at first, uvino soll !* 


Thorn'll nothin”' once, and born hut yesterday, 
lake Tlim who knows nor endini' nor decay, 

So shalt thou live, my Sold, immortal one, 

Stroui' a^ tlic linn, the dread eternal throne, 

Kndl 3 S.S as (lod, ivho sits for aye thereon. 

Infinite FaHior 1 .shall thy creitnre dare 
L«jok forth, and s.iy, ‘ Eternity I diaro V 
Stretch onw.inl, ai'e on a”>e, till minds ^row dim. 
Yet, conscious, cry, ‘ There still am I with Him 
Worm (5f the dn^t 1 thoiif'ht almost blasjihemy ! 
Dread glory I 1, like (Jed, shall evei^ie?/ 

Oh, Goodness aearchless ! Thou wlio once dj^st 
w”alk 

With man on eartli, with man familiar talk,^ 
Hrim'iiu' thyself to him to load the way 
From darkness up to glory and to d.iy, 
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Uniting with our form, that man, when blind 
To all but Kcnso, fhc higli intent might fini 
Of his own stml, his njver-dying mind ; 

Teach us, iu tins thy S<icrificc, to see 
TJiy love — jiir wortli, iu this great mystery. 

“ Poorly of his own n*itiiro ho must deem, 

Tlis very immortaliiy a thc.iin, , 

Whoso (Jod’s so strange lie may not condcscond 
Witli liin own last and LO'oaiest work tt^ldond ; 
jiiit rather his lost creatures must forsake, 

Than deign to dwell witli I hat He deigned to mike. 
Though veiled in llesh, di^l (lod his glory hide i 
God counls not glory tliUh, byt hiunai pride. 

‘Mlebased l)y sin, and used to things of sense, 
How" shall man’s spiiit rise and travel hence, 
Wliero lie the Soul’s pure regions, w ithout hounds — 
Wlicre miiKl’s at large, and passion m‘Vr confomrls 
Ulear thought, and thought is siglit, tlie far brings 
nigh, 

CalK up <ho deep, and, now', calls dowm the liigh. 

‘ With Him who made me P May he forward send 
Jlis thoughts, and say, ‘ Like God, I know no end T 

• 

“ (last ofl’ thy slongli, ‘uid send thy spirit forth 
Up to the Infinite, then know thy wsirth. 

With That, he in finite ; with Love, be love ; 
Angel, ’mid angel throngs tliat move above ; 

^y, more tiian Angcd : nearer the great C.vuse, 
Through his redeeming power, nowi*ead his laws — 
Not wdth thy earthly mind, thiit half doteets 
Something of^^utward things by slow cllccts ; 
Viewing creative causes, learn to know 
Tho hidden sjirings, as here below, 

Laws, purposes, relations, sympatliit's — 

111 errors vain. Clear truth’s in yon ler skies. 
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(^rciitun* Jill ‘‘fjiiidoTir, sou oC tnith aud 
Tp from the* dust 1 the i»roal?d{iy is ; 

on tiie Holy Mountain, rouiul the Throne, 
^3rijj:ht ^^llcre in bo^•ov^od ]ii*ht the far btai’s sliojie, 
L(U)k down ! the Depths are bj-ight ! And hear 
them ery, 

‘ ! linht I’ Look up I Tis riisliin^ down 

fnan hiuh 1 

Ren5<»ns on rejiious, far awa\ they shine : 

Ti'. lii*]!! iii('(lal)le, 'tis light divine ! 

‘ Immortal Ii‘dd, ami Ide for (‘veniKHv I’ 

< )li‘ tliroiigh the deej>s is htanl from shore to slioro 
Of rolling vvorhls ! ^lan, *vake tJ»ee fi'om the sod — 
Awake from death — a-wake ! and li\e with Uod !” 


TUK IIUSIJAND'S AXD WIFE’S (IKAVF. 

Husnw’i) and wife ! Xo con\orM‘ now ye liold, 
As once ve did in \oiir young day otiose, 

On its alat'ms, i(s anxious horn s, delaxs, 

Its silent moditations, its glad liopes, 

Its fears, im])<iti('nee. (|iii(‘t s>Jnpathies ; 

Xor do xe speak of joy assured and bliss 
Full, certain, and posS(;s^(‘d. Domestic cares 
Fall \ou not now together. Farmst talk 
On what your cliildreii may be, uuacs you not. 

Ye lie in silence, and an awful silence ; 

’Tis not like that in wbicli ye rested once 
Most ha]i])y — silence eIo<|ucnt, wlieii heart 
With hearl lu^ld speecli, and your ni} storiouii 
fi’ames, • 

Jiarinr.nious, si’ii^ifive, at every beat 
Touched the soft notes of hAc. 

A stillness deep 

Insensible, unheeding, folds you rouu(l ; 
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And darkness, as a stone, Iiils sealed 3W in. 

Away fi’om all tl/o liviin^, liere ye rest : 

In all the nearness of the nanw tonil), 

Yet foe] yo not eadi other’s preseneo now. 

Dre.id fellowship ! — together, yet alone. 

“ Is tliis thy prison-house, thy uravo. then, Love ^ 
And <loth d(Mth eaneid the j^iv.it hon^ that holds 
( ’onunin^linL( spirits f Arc tluaiyhts that know 
^lo hound'll, • 

Hut self-inspircsl, rise n]n\ard, s-'-irching out 
The ct('rnal Miod -tlie Fatli^i* of all fhouirht ■* 
.\ro they hecoiue mere tenant'' of a tomb 1 
Dwellei's in dirkness, avIio th^ illniuiuate rwilnis 
Of nnereatod liulit have visited and lived ? — 
laved in the dreadful s])leiidoiir of that throne. 
Wldch One, with aeiitle hand the veil of fli'sh 
liil'tini^, tliat liiuig Twixt ni.in arid it, revealed 
In glory? —throne, before Uhieh (‘V(‘U now 
(uu'souK, moved by prophetic power, how down 
liejoieing, yet at their own natures awed i — 

Souls that Thee know by a iiivstei'ious sense. 

Thou awful, unseen I’roheuci'- are they quenched. 
Or l)nru they on, hid from our mortal eyes 
Hy that bright day which ends not ; as tike sun 
Ills I’oho of liyht llings round tire i* littering sUrs f 

0 

“ And do our loves all perish with our franuis ? 
l>o tluwe that took their root and put forth buds, 
||nd their soft leaves Tiufolded in the warmth 
T)f mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty, 
Then frnlc and fall, like fair, niiconscious flowers ? 
Arc thoughts and 2)a>^fc»ions that to the tongue give 
S])Occh, 

And, make it send forth jvinniiig h;irmouies,~ 
I’liat to the cheek do give its living gk)W', 
xVtkI \isiou iu the eye the soul intense 
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With that for which there is no iittertniep — 

A.re these the l)0(l3'’s accidents ?— no inoic ? — 

To live in it, and when that dies, go out 
Like the burnt taper’s flame ? 

" 0 , listen, Iktan ! 

A voice within ns speaks the startling word, 

‘ ^lan, thou ^halt never die !* Celestial voices 
fTymn it aroiunl our souls : aeeo)*ding harj>s, « 
liy angel fingera touched when the mild stars 
Ot^oriiing^ang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 

Thick clustering orhs, and tliis our fair domain, 
'fhe tall, (lark mountains, and the deep-t(.ned seas, 
floin in this solemn, universal song. 

— 0 , li.steii, ye, our spirits ; drink it in 
From all the air ! ’Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
'Tis floating in Day's setting glories; Night, 

Wiapt in her sable rolie, with silent 'step . , 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears : " 

Night, Jiiid the dawn, bright day, and thouglitful 
eve, 

All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 

As one vast mystic instrument, arc toucheil 
1 '; an unseen, living Tfand, a id conscious chords 
t^uvoi* with jov in this gi'eat jubilee : 

— The d^ing h('ar it : and as sounds of eartli 
Crow dull and di.^tanl, wake their passing souls 
'I'o mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

“ Wliy is it that I linger round this tondi ? 

What holds it I Dust tha», cuiuhered tJiosc I 
I in on 111. 

They &hr>ok it off, and laid aside Earth’s robes, 

* Ami ])ut on those of Hglft. 1 ’hey’rc gone to dwell 
Jn lov(‘ — their (Jod’s and angels’. Mutual love 
That bound thorn here, no longer needs a speech 
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For full communioji ; nor soixsations strong, 
Witliin the hreast, iheir prison, strive in vain 
To 1)0 set free, and meet their kind in joy. 
Clian!^cd to celestials, thoughts that rise in each, 
]?ynaturcs new, iiajui't thcMnselves though silent. 
K'lcli qiiiekcning s(‘n^e, OMch tliroh of holy love, 
Afu'ctions sanctified, and the full glow 
Of being, wliieh e?L[>{ind and gla.ldeu one, • 

\)f union all in^'stenon^, thrill .aid live 
In both ifniiiovt.il fi.inu's : — Sensation all*. 

And thonglil, por\.tding, mingling {joii^e and 
thought ! 

Ye p.iired, yet oue ! wnqit in a conseiousness 
dhvi'fold, yet single — thi-» is lose, this life ! 

Why call \\q tluni th(‘ sqnaro-lmilt monument, 
Tlio upright colnm i, and the low laid shih, 

'I’okous of death, memoiials of d(‘cay ? 

Stand in this solenm, still assembly, Man, * 

And learn thy ])i*otuT nafme ; for thou si‘est, 

111 these shajiotl stones .ind lettered t.ibles, figures 
Of life : More ,iiv they to th\ soul tliaii those 
Wliioli he uho tilked ou Smai’s mount witli Ood, 
Jh’onght to llu' old Jude ins —tyjies .u*e the.^e 
Of thine eteiinty, • 

I tiiauk*Thec, Fatlicr, 

Tliat 5it this sinijde gi«ive, on which tlie dawn 
1 h breaking, omldeni of tliat day wliicli liath 
N#olo>»e, Thou kindly unto niv dark mind 
Hath sent a saered lighh a id th.it awMy 
From this green hillock, whitlier 1 had come 
In sorrow, 'J’iiuu art le.idiiig me in joy.** 
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THE J)YlXa UAVEN. 

t<) thcso loiioly woods to die Jiloiic ? 

It soonis not nuinv days since thou wast lieard, 
From out tlie imStsof s])rini^, with tliy shrill note, 
uj)dn tliy mates — and llieir clear answers. 
The eartK was brown then ; and the infant leaves 
Had not ])ut forth to w'arm them in tlie sun, 

Or play in^tlic Iresli air of heaven. ^PJty voice, 
Shouting in trmni])li, told of winter j^one, 

And ])ro])hesyin;.; life td tlie sealed j^round, 

Did make me Lda'd with thou^^hts of coming 
beauties. 

And now’ tbey'i’o all around ns, — olfsiwing bright 
Of Earth, — a mother, wdio, with constant care, 
Doth feed and clothe them all — Xow o’er her fields. 
In b]e.sscd ])ands, (»r single, they ai‘e gone, 

Or by lier lirooks tliey stand, and sip the stream ; 
Or [leering o’er it, — vanity well feigned — 

In quaint ajiprov’al seem to trlow and nod 
At tlieir relleeted graces. — Morn to me(*t, 

Tlicv in fantastic labours jiass the night, 

(’atv liing its dews, and rounding silvery drops 
Mk) tleck their bosoms. — Tliere, on high, bald trees, 
From varnished cells some ])ccp, and the old boughs 
Make to rejoice and dance in w’anner winds. 

Over my liead tlie winds and tliey make music : 
And grateful, in return for what they take, ^ 
Bright hues and odours tc the tiir they give. 

‘‘ T1 is mutual love brings mutual delight — • 

Brings beauty, life; — for love is life — hate, deiitli. 

«. «• 

TJkm Prophet of so fair a revelation ! 

Thou who abod’st with us the winter long, 
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Ku'lurin^^ cold or ijiin, and sliakini^ oft, * 
From tliy d.irk m.witlo, fallinij: sloot or bno\\ -- 
llioii; wlio with ])iir|)oso kind, when uarmtr days 
Shone on tlic earth, *niid tluiw and bteam, cam’st 
forth 

From rocky nook, or woo I, thy priestly cell, 

To speak of comfort unto lonely man — 

Didst say to him, — tlioai»lj secmiiii^lN alone 
’Alid wastes and snows, and silent, lifeless trees. 

Or the nforo silent i;ronnd— it was not d'eatii. 

Hut u.it lire’s sleep and vest, her kind rt'pair ; — 
'Pliat Thou, albeit nuseon, didst bear with him 
'J’he winter’s ui<»ht, and, piUient of the day, 

And cheered by hope, (instinct div ino in 'J’hee,) 
AVaitodst return o*‘ summer. 

“ More Thou saidst, 

1’hoii Priest of Nature', Ihiest of (hxl, to Ainu ! 
•riion spok'st of Faith, (than instincr no le^'s sure,) 
Of Spirits near him, tlioui^h he saw them not : 
Thou biid’st him ope his intelleetual e\e. 

And see his solitude all ])opuloiis : 

Thou showd’st him Paiatlise, and deathless 
JlowiTs ; 

And didst him pray to listen to the flow * 

Of liviu'j: AN ate IS. 

Prftclier to Ahm’s spirit! 
Emblem of Hope 1 C umpanioii I Comforter 1 
Thou faithful one! is this thine end? ’Tavus thou, 
When summer birds an ere gone, and no form seen 
In the void air, Avho eam’st, living and strong, 

On tliy broad, balanced pennons, through the 
wunds. 

And ■of thy long enduring, this the close! 

Thy kingly strength, thou conqueror of storms, 
Thus low brought down. 
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• ‘‘The year s mild, chceriiitr dawn 

Shone out on thee, a iiioinenlary light. 

The g.ilcs of spring upbore thee for a day, 

And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now ; 
And Host among thy hopes and promises — 
Jieaufiful flowers, and fn\shly .sj)ringing blades, 
(his])ing tliy life out. — I Fere for tliec tlic gi’ass 
Tenderly mak(\s a bed; and tlic young buds 
In silence o])on their fair, painted folds — 
h'o ease thy j)4iin, the one— to cheer thee, these. 

Hut tlioii a':t rootlet* -i; and th}’^ onec keen eye 
Is dull and restle^i now. New blooming boughs, 
Needlessly kind, have s]wead a tent for thee. 

Thy mate is calling to the white, ])iled do ud.s, 

And a‘-ks for thee. They guc no answer back. 

As 1 look up to their bright ang('l faces, 

Intolligent but infM]>able of voice 
'Jdc*y -eem to m\ Their silcueo to my soul 
( Vnnes ominous. Tho s.uno to thee, doomed bird, * 
Sihmee or .-.ouud. 1 m » r thee there is no sound. 

No .silenee. — \car thee stands the shadow, Death; 
And noN\ lu‘ slo>\ly draws his sable veil 
Over thine eNO-^; thy senses softly lulls 
Fnto ufioonscious sliimbcrs. The airy call 
Th('^’’lt‘lie.ir no longer; ’ncath sun-Jighted clouds, 
AVit.h ])ealing viug, or steady ])oi^e aslant, 

Wilt siiil no more. Around thy tioiiiblijig cla^^s 
Droop thy A\ingV p.iriing Hit hers. Spasms of 
death 
Are on thee. 


“T.riid thus li)*v hy „go? Or is’t 
All-gru ^ging ^r.in has brought thec to tljis end ? 
Perhap.^ the slejider hair, jo subtly wound 
Around the grain Ood gives thee for thy food, 

Has proved thy Miare, and makes thine inward 
pain 
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I needs must mourn for tlicc. For A who 
have I 

No fields, nor gather into gariiei’S — I 

Bear thee both thanks and love, not fear nor hate. 

“And now, farewell! The filling loaves ere 
loug 

A\"ill gi\e thoe decent covering. Till then, 

Thine owni black plumage, tliat will now no inoio 
(ilanco O) the sun, nor Hash upon 1113^ 03 bs, 

Like aiinoiir of btcele<l knight of Palestine, 

Must be th}' pall. Nor will it moult so soon 
As sorrowing thoughts on those borne from him, 
fiido 

In living man. 

“Who sooils those sjmpathits, 

Malo's mock of the divinit}" within: 

Nor feels ho gently breathm}^ tlirongh Ins soul 
The universal spirit. — Hear it cn, * 

^ How does thy pride ahaso thee, man, vain iiran I 
How deaden thee to nniversjil lo\e. 

And J03" of kindred with all humble things, — 

Hod'h creatures all i’ 

» 

“ And surelv it is so. 

He wdi<^ tlio lily clothes in siinjilo glorv, 

Ho who doth hear tlu^’avens ciy for food, 

Hatli on our hearts, witli baud invisible. 

In signs mysterious, written what alone 
Our Z/ff/f/s ma3"icad, — I hath biing thte rest, jxxir 
Biid." 
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K KAN’S ACTING.* 

1 II VD scarcely thont^ht of tlic tlieatre for several 
VvVirs, when Kean aiTived in lliis country ; and it 
\sas moi'o from curiosify tli.in fi’om any other 
motive. Hut 1 wi'iit to sc‘‘, for thi‘ first time, the 
j^icat actor o{' the ai^e. I was soon lost to the 
recolloi‘tion of heiiii^ iii a theatre, oi* looltiii^ upon 
a i* rand display <d‘ the ‘mimic art’ The simpli- 
city, oariK'stne'.s and sincerity of his acting made 
mo fori'ctfid of the fiction, and boro me away wdtli 
the pow'cr of reality an! truth. ‘If this bo act- 
ing,’ s«iid 1, as T retiimi'd home, ‘ 1 may as well 
make the th(Mtj-e my school, and henceforward 
stmly >atuiv at second hand.’ 

*• llow can I dosra’ihc one who is nearly as 
voisatilo and almost as fall of l)oaiity as Nature 
it->olT — who growls upon us the more w^e are ac- 
• puinted with him, and mdvos us sensihie that 
till* first time we saw' him in any ])art, however 
mueli he m ly ha\e moved us, wo had but a vague 
and poor .i])pi-ehension of the many eKeelleneie.s 
of his’.ictiiig. We cease to ^on^ider it as a mere 
ai.iii''ement : it is a great intellectual feast; and 


Wljfit M s.nl r< lic’cfioa upmi oiir imturo it irf, that an’ 
anei'sfincnt sn iiiU-!lcctnal in its charactor, a^ seeing a play 
is, and capafile <if being luado to administer so much to 
our inora] state, sln>idd ho .s» tainte«l W'ith ujijjurity — that 
the theatre should be a j)lacc where coiigi-egate the most 
licentious appetites and jrissioh i, and from which Ls 
bi’oathid out ^o foul an atnio^phero. Such as it is, I am 
now dJno with it. 1 won hi sooner forego the intellectual 
pleahuro I might receive fr^nn: another Kean, (were thoro 
ever to ho another Kean,) tliaii by yielding to it, give 
coinih'iiauce to \ ice, l;y going where infecting, and open 
eorniptiou sits, side by side, with the seemly. 
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he wlio goes to it with a disposition and ca|^city 
to I'olisli it, Avill receive from it more nourishment 
for his mind tlian ho would be likely to do in many 
other wjws in four-fold the time. Our faculties 
are opened and eidivenod by it ; our reflectif>ns 
and recollections arc of an elevated Kind ; and 
the very voi(*e wJiich is sounding in our ears long 
alter wo have left him, creates an inward harmony 
which is for our good. 

“ Kean) in ti-iith, stands very much in that re- 
Ldioii to other players whom we have ,jSe( n, that 
Sliakspore doc^j to other dramatist ^>. One player 
is called classical ; another quakes tine points here, 
and another there. Ke.in makes more fine points 
than all of them together; Imt in him these are 
only little prominences, showing their bright heads 
above aboautitiillN undulated surface. .Vccaistant 
change is g(‘ing on in him, partaking of .the na- 
ture of th(* varying secnes lie is ] Kissing through, 
and the majiy thoughts and feelings which are 
shifting w’itliiu him. 

111 !i clear autumnal day, avo may see here 
and there i deep white eloinl sJiining with metallic 
hrightnes* against a hlne sky, and now’ and then 
a dark pine .swinging its top in the wind w:4h the 
niel.mclioly sound of the so.i ; but who can note 
the shifting ami, untiring play 'of tlic leaves of the 
wood and theii jiassing hui‘s, when each one 
SOI ms a living thing full of delight, and vain of 
its gaudy attire ? \ sound, too, of nnivemil 

harmony is iu our cars, and a wide-s])rcad beauty 
l)cfore our eyes, whieJi w’c cannot di'finc ; yet a 
joy is in our lu'arts. Our delight increases iu 
' these, day after day, the longer wo give ourselves 
to them, till at List we become as it were a part 
of the existence w'ithont us. So it is wdth natural 
eharaotcfs. Tlney gi*ow upoD us impdfceptibly 
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till we become fust bound up in them, we scarcely 
know wlicii or how. So it wilt fare with ilio notor 
who is deeply filled ^vith nature, and is pei^otually 
throwing off her beautiful evanescence. Instead 
of becoming tired of him, as we do, after a time, 
of othei-s, ho will go on, giving something which 
vill bo lieu to the obsi‘r\ing mind ; and will keep 
the fi clings alive, liceanse their action will be 
iiatniMl. I have no doubt tliat, excepting those 
who go to a idu}’ as children* look into a**show-box 
to admire and exclaim at distorted figures, and 
1*51 w uuharmonious colours, there is no man of a 
moderately uarm tempiTamciit, smd with a tolera- 
ble share of insight into human nature, who would 
not find his interest in Kcaii increasing with a 
study of liim. It is very pos-ilde that the oxciCe- 
inoiit uould in some d(‘iri'o<‘ le'.sen, hut there would 
beH<ptie1cr delight, insl<‘ad of it, stealing upon 
him as he oecaine fanuliar with the character of 
his actiug 

“ The versatility in hi^ ]>Iaying is striking. Ho 
seems not the same liLing, taking upon him at 
one time the character of Hu hard, at aiyjther that 
of Hamlet; but tlic two ehoraeitrs appear before 
y«Mi iiA ilistiiict indi\iduaK, who Jiad never known, 
nor ho.'ird each utlier. So completidy docs ho 
become the character he is to .a|)rescnt, thiit we 
have sometimes thought it a rwisoii w^hy he w'as 
not universally liotter liked here in liichard ; and 
that the player did not n«ike hutiseffti little more 
visible, he must needs bear a share of our hate 
toward tUb ci’iiel king. Am’ this mav the more 
be the citse, as his comtniction of the character, 
whevner riglit or wrong crejit(‘s in us an unmixed' 
dislike of Richard, tiW the anguish of his mind 
makes l^m the object of pity ; from which moment 
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to the close, Kean is allowed to play the part 
better than any oxte has before him. 

In his highest wrouglit passion, when every 
limb and muscle are alive and quivering, and his 
gestures hurried and violent^ nothing appears 
ranted or over-acted ; because he makes us feel 
that, with all this tlicre is something still within 
him vainly struggling for utterance.* The very 
breaking and harhhncss of liis voice in these parts, 
though 1^)011 tl^ whole it were better otherwise, 
help to this impression upon us, and laake up in 
a good degree for the defect. 

“ Though he is on the very verge of trufli in Ir* 
passionate parts, lie does not pass into extrava- 
gtince ; but runs along the dizzy edge of the roar- 
ing and beating sea, m ith feet as sure as we walk 
our parlours We feel that he is safe, for some 
preternatural spii it upholds liim as he hurries him 
onward ; and while all is ujitorn and tossing in 
tlie whirl of thq ‘passions, x\c see that there is a 
power and order over the whole. 

“ A man has feelings sometimes which can only 
be breathed out ; thei c is no utteranoe for them 
ill words terrible and indistinct, ^ Ha !’ with which 
Kean makes Lear liail (^uniuall and Ke^n, as 
they enter, in the fouith scene of the second act, 
came to my mind. That cry bccmed at the time 
to take mo up and sweep me along its wild swell. 
No description in the world could give a tolerably 
clear notion of it ; it must be formed, as well as 
It may be, from what has just been said of its 
effect 

Kean's playing is frequently giviag instances 
*of various, inarticulate sounds— the throttled 
struggle of rage, and the* choking of grief — the 
broken laugh of extreme sulforing, wheu the mind 
IS ready lo deliv(!r itself over to an insane joy — the 
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utterance of over-full love, which cannot, and 
would not speak in express wj)rds —and that of 
hewildering grief, which blanks all the faculties of 
man. 

No otlier player whom I luivc lieanl has at- 
tcmpteil these, exc(5pt now and then ; and should 
any one have made tlie trial in the various ways 
in which Kean gives them, no doubt he would 
have failed. Kean thrills us with them as if they 
were wi’iing fiom him in his agony. TlJiey have 
no api)o.irijnco of stud}*^ or artific? The truth is, 
tiuit the labour of a mind of his genius constitutes 
its existence and deligjit. It is not like the toil 
of ordinaiy men at their task-work. Wliat shows 
effort in thorn, comes from him with the freedom 
and force of nature. 

Some object to tlie frequent use of such sounds ; 
and to others they are (juite shocking. Hut tho.so 
wJio permit themsolvcs to consider that there are 
really violent passioilk in man s nature, and that 
they utter themselves a little differently from our 
ordinary feelings, imdorstaiul and feel their lan- 
guage, as they speak to u.s in J\e.an. Probably no 
actor cv^er conceived pa.ssion with the in tenseness 
and life that he does. Jt secm.s to enter into him 
and po.sscs.s him, ns evil spirits possessed men of 
old. It is curious to obsciTC how some wdio have 
sat very contentedly year after ■ year, and called 
the faeo-making which they have scon expression, 
complain that Kean is apt to be extravagant, 
when in truth lio seems to be little more than a 
simple iMsrsoiiation of the feeling or passion to be 
expressed al^tho time. • 

I has l)een so common a saying, that Lear is 
the most difficult of all chameters to personate, 
that wo had taken it for gmuted no man could 
play it to satisfy us. Pcxdiaps it is the hardest to 
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represent. Yet the part which has generally been 
supposed the mott difficult, the insanity of Lear, 
is scarcely more so than the cholerio old king. 
Inefficient rage is almost always ridiculous ; and 
an old man, with a broken down body, and a mind 
Hilling in pieces, from the violence of its uncon- 
trolled ])assions, is in constant danger of exciting, 
along witli our pity, a feeling of enut^mpt. It is 
a chance matter to which we arc moved. And 
this it itf whicli makes the opening of Ldar so diffi- 
cult. » 

“We may as well notice hero the objection i\hich 
some make to flie abnipt violence with .diich 
Kean begins in Lear. Tf this is a fault, it is fShak- 
spero, and not Kean, who is to blame. For we 
Lave no doubt that he has conceived it according 
to his author. lVrlui])s, however, the mistake lies 
in this cast', where it does not witli most others, 
with those wlio put themselves in the seat of judg- 
ment to i)ass upon greater men. 

“ In Jiioj^t instauecs, Sliakspcrc lias given ns the 
gnidiwl growth of a passion with such little ac- 
companiments as agree with it, and go to make 
up tiic whole man. In Lear, his object being to 
represent the beginning and course of insaftity, he 
has pro])Crly enough gone hut a little back of it, 
and introduced to us an old man of good feelings, 
but one who had lived without any true principle 
of com! net, and whoso ungovenicd passions had 
gi’owu strong with age, and wore ready, upon any 
disappointment, to make shipwreck of an intellect 
always weak. To bring this about, he begins with 
an abni2)tiieBS rather unusual ; and the old king 
i-ushes in before us, with all bis passions at their 
height, and tearing him like fiends. 
f “ Kean gives tljj^s as soon ns a fit occasion ofie]*s 
itself. Vlad be* put more of melancholy and de- 
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l>resRion, and Ic&s of rage into the chai actor, we 
should liave been very much j[)uzzled at hih so 
suddenly going mad. It would have required the 
change to have been slower ; and besides, his in- 
sanity must have been of another kind. It must 
have been monotonous and comi)laining, instead 
of continually varying ; at one time full of grief, 
at another jdayful, and then wild as the winds 
that roared about him, and fiery and slijirp ns the 
lightning that shot by him. The tnri,h with 
which ho conceived this was not finer than his 
execution of it. Not for an instant, in his utmost 
violence, did he sufler the imbecility of the old 
man’s anger to touch u})on the ludicrous ; when 
nothing but the most just conception and feeling 
of character could have s:n ed him from it. 

^*It has been said that Lear was a study for 
any one who would make himself acquainted with 
the workings of an insane mind. There is no 
doubt of it. Nor is it less true, that tlie acting 
of Kean w'as* a com])lete embodying of these 
workings. 11 is eye, when his senses arc first for- 
Kiiking him, giving a questioning look at what he 
saw, as if all hefoi-e him was undergoing a strange 
and bewildering change which confused liis hraiii 
— the wandering, lost motion of his Imnds, wliicli 
seemed feeling for something familiar to them, on 
which they might take hold and be assured of a 
safe reality — the under monotone of his voice, as 
if he was quchtioning hia own being, and all wdiich 
surrounded liim — the coiitiuuouR, but slight oscil- 
lating motion of the body — all those expressed 
with Tearful truth the dreamy state of a mind fiist 
unsettling, and m.aking vain and weak efforts to 
find its way Ixxck to its w’ontcd reason. There 
was a olflldish, feeble gladness the eye, and a, 
iialf piteous smile about the nfouth af times, 
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^ which one coulJ scarce look upon without shedding 
tears. As the derangement increased upon him, 
his cyo lost its notice of what surrounded hii^ 
wandering over every tiling as if he saw it not, 
and fastening upon the creatures of his crazed 
brain. The helpless and delighted fondness with 
which he clings to Edgar as an insane brother, u 
another instanoc of the justness of Kean’s concep- 
tions. Nor does he lose the air of ins.viity even 
in th^hdo moralizing parts, and where he inveighs 
against the corruptions of the worlil ; ^ There is a 
madACSS oven in bis reason. 

“The violent and iiniffediatc changes of the f s- 
sions in Lear, so difficult to manage without offen- 
ding us, are given by Kean with a spirit and with a 
fitness to Nature which we had hardly imagined 
possible. These arc equally well done both before 
and after ho Iosch his ix*ason. The most difficult 
scene, in this respect, is the last interview between 
Lear and his daughtei’s, (loncril and Regan — (and 
how wonderfully does Kean carry it through 1) — 
the scene which ends with the horrid shout and 
cry witli which ho runs out mad from their pre- 
sence, as if his very brain had taken fire. , 

^‘Tho last scene which we are allowed to have 
of Shaksporc’s Lear, fin* the iJinply pathetic, was 
played by Ki'an wdlh unmatched power. We sink 
dawn helpless imdor the oppressive grief. It lies 
like a dead weight upon our bosoms. We are 
denied even the relief of tears ; and are thankful 
for the startling shudder that seizes us wdien he 
kneels to his daughter in the deploring weakness 
, of his crazed gidef. 

“ It is lamentable that Kean should not bo al- 
lowed to show his unequalled powers in the 
scene of, Loai*, Shakspero has written it ; aad 
that tliis inigUy work of genius should bo pro- 
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fancd by the miserable niftwlvisli sort of b^-|»lay of^ 
Edgar’s and Cordelia’s loves : 'Nothing can siir- 
j^iss the impertincuco of the nifin who made tlic 
change, but the folly of those who sanctioned it. 

Wlien T began, 1 had no other intention than 
tliat of gning a few genej-al impressions made 
upon me by Kean’s acting ; but,* falling acci- 
dcnbilly upon his Lear, 1 have been led into more 
particulars than 1 vas aware of. It is only to 
take the^e .as some of tlie instances of Jii's powers 
in Lear, and then to think of him as not inferior 
in hia other cluimcters, aijfl a slight notion may be 
formed of the effect of Kean’s playing n])on those 
who midei*stand and like him. Neither i his, nor 
all I could say, would rciich his great and various 
])ow’crs. 

Kean is never behind his author ; but stands 
forw’ard tlio living representative of the character 
he has drawn. AVlien he is not ])laying in Shak- 
spcix), he fills up whore his author is wanting^ 
and w'hcn in Sliak spore, he gives not only what 
is set dow'n, but whatever the situation and cir- 
curastaucos attendant u])on the being he person- 
aa‘S would natumlly call forth. He seoms, at the 
lime to have possessed himself of Shaksj)ere’8 
imagination, and todiavo givfi_ it body and form. 
Head any scene of Shaksperc — for instance, the 
last of Lear that is jilayed, and see how few word.s 
are there set down, and then remember Iiow Kean 
fills out with varied and multijdicd expressions 
and circum.stances, and the trutli of this remark 
will (bo obvious at once. Tliere are few men, I 
believe, let them have studied the plays of Shale* 
si>cre ever so atlentivejy, who can see Kean in 
them without confessing that he has helped them 
almost as much to a true concciftjoii of tlve autlu^r, 
as tlioir own labours Jiad done fbr Ihem. 
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It is not easy to say in what character Kean 
plays best. Ho so fits himself to each in turn, 
that if the effect ho produces at one time is less 
than at another, it is because of some inferiority 
in stago-eftbet of the character. Othello is pro- 
bably the greatest chametor for stage-efTcct ; and 
Kean has an uninterrupted power over us in })l^y- 
ing it. When lie commaiuls, A\e are awed ; when 
his face^is all sensitive with love, and love thrills 
in his soft tones, all that our imaginations had pic- 
tured to us is realized. His je«ilou8y, fiis hate, Lis 
fixed purposes are terriiic and deadly ; and the 
gi'oans wrung from liim in his gi*ief havC the * a- 
tlios and anguisli of E‘5;iu’s wlion he stood before 
his old blind fiither, and sent up ^an exceeding 
bitter cry.’ 

Agjiin, in Richard, how’ <loos he htuTy forward 
to his object, sweeping away all between him and 
it I The wwld and its ulfaii-h are nothing to him 
till he gains his end. Ho is all life, and action, 
and liaste — he fills every part of the stage, and 
seems to do all that is done. 

“ 1 liave before s<iid tliat his voice is har&li and 
breaking in liis high tunes, in his rage, ljut that 
this defect is of little con‘-o(iiionce in such jdacos. 
Nor is it well suited to the more declamatory parts. 
This again is scarce worth considering ; for how 
very little is there of more declamation in g<K>d 
English plays ! lint it is one of the finest voices 
in the w'orld for fill the passions and feelings w'hich 
can be uttered in the middle and lower tones, lu 
Lear — ^ 

'If you have poison fur me, 1 will drink it.* 

And again, 
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** ' You do me wrong to take me o' the grave. 

Thou art a aoul in bliaa/ 

“ Why should I cite passages ? Can any man 
open upon the scene in which these are contained, 
without Kean’s piteous looks and tones being pre- 
sent to him ? And docs not the mere reinem- 
bfance of them, as lie reads, bring tears into his 
eyes 1 Yet, once more, in Othello — 

“ * IL-vl it pleased Heaven 

To try me with atiiiction/ &c. 

In the passiigc i)Cgiiining with — 

* O now for ever 
Farewell the trciiiquil mind* 

there was ‘a mystovious confluence of sounds’ 
passing off into infinite distance, and every thought 
and feeling within liim seemed travelling with 
them. 

“ How very graceful he is in Othello. It is not 
a practised, ediic.itcd gi’acc, but the ^ uubought 
grace’ of his genius tittering itself in its beauty 
uiid grandeur in each movementi of the outward 
man. When ho s'iiys to Ir ;o so touchingly, 
‘Leave me, leave mo, lago,’ and turning from 
hyn, walks to the back of the stage, raising his 
hands, and bringing them down upon his head 
with clasped fingers, and stands thus with his back 
to us, there is a grace and imposing grandeur in 
•^lis figure which we gaze on with admiration. 

“ Talking of those things in Kean is something 
like reading the ‘ Beauties of Shakspere ;* for* he 
is as good in his subnrdfuate as in his great parts. 
But he must bb content to share^with otjior men 
of genius, and think hwsclf foHuWtQ to R 
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hundred secs his lesser beauties^ and marks the 
tnith and delicacj^ of his under playing. For in- 
stance^ when lie has no share in the action going 
on^ he is not busy in putting liimself into attitudes 
to draw attention, but stands or sits in a simple 
posture, like one with an engaged mind. His 
countemince is in a state of ordinary repose, with 
only a slight general expression of the character 
of his thoughts ; f9r this is all the face shows when 
the mind is ttikon up in silence with its ow n reflec- 
tions. Tt docs not assume marked or Violent ex- 
pressions, as in soliloquy. When a man gives 
utterance to his thoughts, though alone, t-je 
charmed rest of the body is broken ; he speaks in 
his gestures too, and the countenance is put into 
a sympathi/dng action. 

“ I was fiist struck with this in his Hamlet ; for 
the deep and (piiet interest so marked in Hamlet 
made the justness of Kean’s placing, in this re- 
spect, the more obvious. 

Since then, I have observed him attentively, 
and have found, the same true acting in his other 
characters. 

‘‘ This right conception of situation and its gene- 
ml effect seems to require almost as much genius 
as his conceptions of his characters. He deserves 
praise for it ; for there is so much of the subtlety 
of nature in it, if 1 may so speak, that while a very 
few are able from his lielp to put themselves into 
the situation, and admire the justness of his acting 
in it, the rest, both those who like him upon the 
wdiole, as well as those who jirofess to see little 
tliat is good in him, will be very apt to let it pass 
by them without observing it. 

“ Like most men, however, Kean receives a par- 
tial i*ew^rd, at least, for his sacrifice of the praise 
of the many ijf* wdiat he thinks the truth. For 
I 2 • 
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when ho passes from flic state of natural repose, 
even into that of ^jentle motiori and ordinary dis- 
course, ho is at once filled with a sjarit and life 
^\liich he makes every one feel who is not armour- 
])roof against him. This helps to the sparkling 
hi’ightness and Marinth of his playing ; the grand 
s^'crct of which, like that of colours in a picture, 
lies in a just contrast. We can all siieculate cou- 
coi'iiinti tlie general rules upon lids ; but \\hen the 
ni.in of genius gives us tlioir results, ho\V few ai’c 
there who ’can ti-ace them out with an obseiwant 
eye, or look with a full pleasure uiion the grand 
wiiolo. Vorha])s tins very lieauty in Kean has 
holpetl to an o])ini(ai, which, no doubt, is somc- 
finies true, that he is too sharp and abrupt. For 
I well rcmombci’, while once looking at a picture 
in wfiieh the sliadow of a mountain fell in strong 
outline u]>on a stroai.a, I overlieai’d some quite 
seiisihle ])0o]>le oxiacs^ing their wonder that the 
artist shojihl have made the water of two colours, 
seeing it was all one and the sjimc tiling. 

‘‘ Instances (»f Kean s keeping of situations were 
vd’v stril'ing in flu* (qicning of the tiial scene in 
tiio Iron (liest, and in Hamlet wlien the father’s 
jLho,t tells ihc stoiy of his death. 

••The dgtenmnf‘<l jpoiiiposiire winch ho is bent 
np in the tii-st, must be present with every one 
who saw' him. And, though from my immc<liate 
jairposo, sliall I pass by the stai*tling and appalling 
change', when madnyfjs seized upon his bmin with 
the deadly swiftness and power of a fangod mon- 
ster I Wt>nderfully as this last ])art was played, 
we r,annot well iTuagiiio how much the preriuus 
calm and the suddenness of the unlooked*for 
change from it added Id the terror of the sceuc.-^ 
The temple stood fixed on its foundations; the 
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oarthqufike shook it, and it was a heap. — Is this 
one of Kean’s violent conti asts ? 

“While Kean listened in Hamlet to the father’s 
story, the entire man was absorbed in deep atten- 
tion, mingled with a tempered awe. His posture 
was quite simple, w'ith a slight inclination for- 
ward. Tiie spirit was t)ie spirit of his father 
Avliom lie had loved and reverenced, and who w'as 
to that moment ever present in his thoughts: 
The fii’sf supenslitious terror at meeting him had 
passed off. The account of lus father’s a])peiir* 
auce given him by Homtio and the watch, and liis 
having followed him some distance, had in a de- 
gree familiarized him to the sight, and he stood 
Wore us in the stillucis of one who w'os to heai*, 
then or never, wliat was to he told, but without 
that eager reaching forward which other jdayers 
give, and which would be ^'ight, perhaps, in any 
chameter but that of Hamlet, who always connects 
with the present the j)ast and what is. to come, 
and mingles reliection with his immediate feelings, 
how'cver deep. • 

“ As an instance of Kean’s familiar, and, if 1 
may be allowed tlic term, domestic acting, the 
fimt scene in tlie fourth act of 1)ls Sir GileS Over- 
reach imiy he taken. His .mauncr at meeting 
Lovell, and through the couvei’Kiition with him, 
tlio way iu wiiich ho turns his chair and leans 
upon it, were all as easy and luitimil as they could 
have been in real life had Si# Giles been actually 
existing, and eugjiged at that moment in conversa- 
tion in Lovell’s room. ^ 

“ It is in llieso tilings, scarcely less than iu the 
more prominent parts of his playing, that Kean 
shows himself the great lictor. He must always 
make a deep impression ; but to suppose the 
world a*t larg^capabjc of a right estimate of hid 
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Various powera, would be forming a judgment 
against every-day proof, Tlie f^radual manner in 
Avhicli the character of his playing has opened 
upon me, satisfies me tbit in iicting, as in every 
thing else, however great may bo tlie first effect of 
genius upon us, we come slowly, and througii 
study, to a perception of its minute beauties and 
fine characteristics ; and that, after all, the greater 
part of men seldom get beyond the first vague and 
general ijuprcbsion. ‘ 

“As there must needs go a inodicum of fault- 
finding along with commendation, it may be pro- 
per to remark, that Kcaii plays his hands too 
much at times, aud moves about the dress over 
his hreabt and neck too frequently in his hurried 
and impatient pfi.ssiges,— that lie does not abays 
adliero with suftieient accimicy to tlie received 
rcjidings of Shaksj)ero, and that the effect wouM 
l 30 greater upon the whole, were lie to be more 
sparing of sudden change from violent voice and 
gesti(!ulation to a low conversation tone and sub- 
dued manner. 

“ llis frequent use of those in Sir (riles Over- 
reach is with great effect, for Sir Giles is j)laying 
his pan ; so, too, in Lear, for l^ejir’s pjissious are 
gusty and shifting ; but, in t' c main, it is a kind 
of jilaying too nun-lted and striking to hear fre- 
quent repetition, ainl had better sometimes be 
spared, — ^wbere, considered alone, it might be pro- 
perly enough useil,^for the sake of bringing it 
in at some other y)lacc with greater effect. 

“ It is well to speak^of tJiosc defects, for though 
th j little faults of genius, in themselves consider^, 
but slightly affect tlu»se who can enter into its true 
character, yet such persons are made impatient at 
•^jthe thought that an opportunity is given those to 
caq) who know not how to commc\d. ‘ 
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" Though I have taken up a good deal of room, 

1 must cad without speaking of many things which 
occur to me. ,»Somo will he of the opinion that T 
have ahmdy said enough. Thinking of Kean as 
1 do, 1 could not honestly have said less i for I 
liold it to ho a low and wicked thing to keep hack 
from merit of any kind its due, — and, witli Steele, 
tliat there is ‘ something wonderful ii^the narrow- 
ness of tliose minds which can bo pleased, and he 
barren tf bounty to those who please them.’ 

Although the solf-impoi-tant, out of ^If-concorn, 
give praise sparingly, and the mean measure theii*s 
by their likings or dislikii>gs of a man, and the ‘;ood 
even are often slow to allow tlie talents of the f ^ilty 
their due, lest they bring the evil into repute, yet 
it is the wiser as well as the honester course, not 
to tiike away from an ex(‘ellence ])eeause it neigh- , 
hours upon a fault, nor to dispa ?*ago another with 
a view to our own name, nor to re-^t our character 
for discernment upon the proi^tings of an unkind 
heart. Where (lod lias not feared to hSstow great 
powers, w'e may not fear giving them their due ; 
nor need we be pai-simonious of commendation, as 
if thej*e were hut a certain quantity for distribu- 
tion, and our liberality w^ould l)e to our hiss ; nor 
should wo hold it wife to ileti’act from another’s 
incHt, us if wg could always*keep the w^orld blind ; 
lest wo live to see him whom we disparaged praised, 
and whom wo hated loved. 

“ Whatever he his failings, give every man a 
full and ready commendation for that in which he 
excels ; it will do good to our owy hearts, while it 
cheers his. Nor will it bring our judgment into 
question with the discerning; for strong enthusiasm 
for what is great docs not argue such an unhappy 
•rWant of discrimination, as that measured and cold 
appro>raT whj^n is bestowed alike upon men of 
mediocrity, and upon those of gifted minds.” 
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CHIliDREX. 

FROM "DOMF^STrC LIFE.’* 

‘Hevvi:\ lies about us in our infancy,’ says 
AVordsworth. ^ And who of us tliat is not too j^ood 
to ])L* coiiscions of liis own vices, a\1\() lias iu>t felt 
?•ebu];cd aiid Iiumbled under tlu' clear aVid ojicii 
(Mninlenauo? of a cliild ? — ^\]^o th.d lias not felt 
Ins i’nJ)llriti^‘S foul upon him in the ])rcsence of a 
.s (hihl I 'i’hc^o feolin«x-» nnike Iho host lesson 
that can be tanizhl a man ; and tell him in a wav, 
which all else he has read or heai-d never could, 
how pabry is all th(» show of intoll(*ct compared 
» vith a jnire and tr<'o<l hcai-t. lie that will humble 
himself and p*o to a ,child for instruction, will 
conn* away a iser man. 

•• If children caniinako ns wiser, they sui*cly 0**111 
inxko us hotter. There is no one more to he cn- 
vieil than a i^oodnatnred m.ui watchiiT^ tlie work- 
incjfs of cliildren’s minds, or overlooking their jilay. 
Tlieir c*i<jrorne-s, curions about every Ihiiip:, making 
out by quick imagination what they see hut a 
part of — tlioir f.niciful comh' 'atious and magic 
inventions, creating out of oi*dinar)fc circumstances 
and the common thinirs whioli surround them, 
strange events and litilo ideal worlds, and these 
all working in mystery to form matured thought, 
is study ciiougli for the most acute minds, ainl 
shoi^ld teach us^ al.^o, not too otticiou.sly to regu- 
late what we so little uialemtand. Tlic still musing 
and deep abstraction in wliich they sometimes sit, 
afEect us as a playful Aiockery of older heads. 
'[Hiese little philosoj)hers have no foolisiy^^^stemi* 
with all it's pride and jargon, c^fiismg their 
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braiuH. Tlicirs is the natural movement of the 
soul, intense witlf new life and busy after triitb, 
AYorking to some [)urj)ose, though without a noise. 

** When cliihlron are lying about seemingly idle 
and dull, we, wdio have become case-Iiardened by 
time and siitict^”, forget that they ai-e all sensation, 
tliat their outsti’ctclied bodies are drinking in frtni 
the common sun and air, that e\eikv sound is 
taken note of by the e.‘ir. that c\ery Hoating slia- 
dow and passing form come ami tonfh at tla* 
sleejjy eye, and that the little eiiripiifiiiuct s .‘md 
the material world about tiiem make their i i st 
school, and will be the instructors and former ef 
* their characte?-s for life. 

And it is deligbtfid to look on and see how 
busily tlie whole acts, with its ^•ountloss pails 
litied to each other, and moving in haimony. 
There are none of us who have stolen softly behind 
a child when labouring in a sunny corner digging 
a lilliputiau well, or fencing a six-iucli barn-yanl, 
and listened to Ids holilo(pue8 find his dialogues 
with some imaginary being, without our hearts 
being touclied by it. Nor ha\e A\e observed the 
flush w'hich crossed his face when liiiding himself 
bctraj’ed, without seeing iu it the dcliiAcy and 
j)roj)riety of tlie after man. 

“ A mfin may have nuihy Vices upon him, and 
have walked long in a had course, yet if ho has a 
love of children, an<l ciin take pleasure in their 
talk and play, there is something still left in liim 
to act u])on — something whiidi can love simplicity 
and truth. I have seen one in whom some low 
vice had become a liabit, niako himself the^play- 
thilig of a sot of riotous children with as much de- 
light in his couutenauee fis* if nothing lint goodness 
had evei^oon expressed iu it ; and have felt as 
much orttind^BS and sympathy toward him as I 
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have of revoltiDg towa’^'l nnotlior who lias gone 
through life with all due propriety, with a cold 
imd bnj)ercilious bearing toward children, which 
makes them shrinking and still. I have known 
<.>ne like the latter attemjit, with uncouth conde- 
scension, to court an opcn-licarted child who 
would draw back with an instinctive aversion ; 
and I liave felt as if there was a curse upon him. 
Better to be d 2 i\en out from among men than to 
be disliked of children.** 


, THE MURDER. 

FROM '‘rAlTJj rii.lON.’" 

“ Paul drew near tlie house and watched till 
the last light was put out — ‘‘The innocent and 
guilt} b(»th sleep.—idl but Paul ! Not even the 
gra\ e will be a resting-place for me ! They hunt 
and drive me to the deed ; and when ’trs done, 
will snatch the ablwaTod soul to tires and tortures. 
AVhy slmiild 1 rest more 2 The bosom I slept 
‘-w’oetly on — blissfiil dreams stealing over mo — 
the bosom that to niv dehglitcd soul seemed all 
fond and tXitliful — why, wliat harboured in it? 
Lust, and deceit, and sly, plotting thoughts, show- 
ing love where they most loathed. They stung 
me, — ay, in my sleep, out upon me and 

at mg me, — poisoned my very soul — ^liot, burning 
l)oiso»B ! — Peace, peace, your promptings, ye that 
put me to this deed, — drive me not mad. Am I 
not about it V 

“ He walked up cautiously to the ^^r, and 
taking a key from his pockety uldock^ it, and 
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went in. There was now a suspense of all feeling 
in him. He entered the parlour. His wife's 
fehawd was hanging on the back of a chair ; books 
in which he had read to her were lying upon the 
table, and her work-table near it, open. His eye 
passed over them, but there was no emotion. He 
left the room .and ascended the sbiirs with a slow, 
soft step, stealing througli liis own 4iouso cau- 
tiously as a thief Ho unlocked the door of his 
dressing-foom, and passed on without* noticing 
any part of it. His hand sfiook as#he partly 
opened his wife’s ckimber-door. He listened — ^all 
w\as still. He ciist Ins eye around, then onte^* d 
and shut the door after him. lie walked up oy 
the side of her bed without turning his eyes to- 
w^ard it, and seated himself down upon it by her. 
Then it w^as lie dared to look on her, as she lay in 
.alj iier beauty, wrajit in a slpf'jj so gentle lie could 
not hear her breathing She looked as if an angel 
talked to her in her dreams. Her dark, glossy 
harr had fallen over her bright fair nect and bo- 
som, and the moonlight, striking through it, pen- 
cilled it in bcautifiil thready shadows on her. 

^‘P.aulsat for awhile with folded arms, looking 
down on her. His cyo moved not, and* in his 
dark face was the imohangii^ hanlncss of stone. 
His mind a])pcarcd elsewhere. There was no 
longer feeling in him. He seemed waiting the or- 
der of some stern power. The command at lost 
came. He laid his hand upon her heart and felt 
its regular beat ; then drew the knife from his 
bosom. Once more ho laid his hand upon her 
heart ; then put tlie point there. He pressed his 
eyes close with one hand, and the knifo sunk to 
the handle. There was tf convulsive start and a 
groan. Ho looked on her. A slight flutter passed 
over her fmm^' and her film^eyos opened on him 
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once ; blit }io looked as senseless as the body tliat 
lay bcfoi’o him. 'Jlic moon shone fully on tlio 
corpse, and on him that sat by it ; and the silent 
night went on. By-and-b} e up came the sun in 
the hot flushed sky, and sent his rays over them, 
Paul moved not, nor heeded the change. Tliero 
was no noise nor motion — there were they two 
together, like tw o of the dead. 

“ At last Esther’s attendant, entciing suddenly, 
saw flic gloomy fi^irc of Paul b'.fore heri She ran 
out with ‘c* cry of terror, and in a moment the room 
was filled with ser\auts. The old man came in 
treinhling and weak ; no tear was wrung from 
him, nor a gi‘oaii. lie bowed his head as sajdng, 
— It is done. 

‘‘ The alarm was given, and Frank, with the 
neighhoum, went up to the ebamher. Though 
the ro(/m w’as nearly flill, not a sound was heai*d. 
The stillness seemed to spread from Paul and the 
dead ovcj: all. b’rank and some others came near 
him and stood before him ; hut he continued looking 
on his wife, as he sat with his crossed hands resting 
oil his thigh ; w’hile the one which had done the 
murder still held the bloody knife. 

‘‘ No one moved. At last they looked at each 
other, and one of tliem ti ok I’aiil by the wrist. 
He turned his slow, heavy eye on them, as if ask- 
ing who they were, and what they wanted. They 
instinctively slirnnk back, letting go their hold, 
and his arm fell like a dead man’s. 

" There w\a8 a inovci ent near the door ; and 
' iresently Abel stood directly before Paul, his hands 
drawn between his knees, his body distorted and 
writhing as with pain . . . There was a gleam and 
glitter, and something of a laugh and anguish, too, 
in his crazed eye, as it flitted back and forth from 
Esther to Paul. Jtt last Paul gfetaced upon him. 
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At the ^ght of Abel ho gave a sluulderiiig start 
that shook the robin. He looked once more on 
his wife. — ‘ Esther !’ lie gasped out, tossing up his 
arms as he threw himself forward. He struck the 
bed and felt to the floor. Abel looked and saw 
his face black with the rush of blood to the head ; 
then giving a leap at ^ich he nearly touched the 
ceiling, with a deafening sliriek tliat wrung tlu'ough 
the house, darted out of the chamber, and, at a 
spring, rBaohed Ihe outer door. 

They felt of Paul. — Life had left hiAi. 

“ Frank took the father from the room. Prepa- 
rations "wore hastily made* and about the cIof*^ of 
the €ay Esther’s body, follo>\ed by a few neigh- 
bours and fj-iends, was carried to tlie grave. The 
gravC'^yard was not far from the foot of the stony 
ridge. As thiSj^ drew nejir it, the sun w'as just 
going down, and the sky j.lear and of a bright 
warm glow. Ihresently a figure was seen running 
and darting in crossing movements along the top 
of the ridge, leapingLjroin point to point more like 
a creature of the air than of the earth, for it hardly 
seemed to touch on any thing. It was mad Abel. 
So swift and shooting A\ere his motions, and so 
quickly did lie leap and dance to and fro,* that it 
appeared to tho dazzled eye \^s if there were Imn- 
dreds holding their hellish revels in the air ; and 
now and then a wdld laugh reached the moimiers, 
that seemed to come out from the still sky. When 
it was night, the men who had made Paurs grave 
a little without the consecrated gi'ound came to tlie 
house, and taking up the body moved off toward 
the place in which they were to lay it. — No bell 
tolled for the departed ; no one followed to mourn 
over him, as he was laid m the ground away from 
naan, 015 to hear tho earth flill on his coffin — that 
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sound which makes us feel as if our living bodies,' 
too, were crumbling into dust. * 

“ It had l)eeii a chilly night ; and while the fro&t 
was yet heavy on tlie gi*fiss, some of the neighbours 
went to wonder and moralize over .Paul’s grave. 
There appeai-cd something singnlar upon it. They 
ventured timidly on, and fq^ind lying across it poor 
Abel. Hoi was ap])areiitly ilead ; and some of the 
boldest took ludd of him. He opened his eyes a 
little and*- uttered a faint weak cry. The} dropped 
their hoR , hi^ limbs quivered and stretched out 
rigid — then rela\cd. Has breath came once, broken 
and quick — it was his lust.” 


I.OVE. 

FROM ‘-EDW.vnD AND M VRY.*' 

“ To love dcepl\ and to believe our love relumed, 
and yet to be sensible that we should not make our 
love known, is one c»f the hardest trials a man can 
Midcrgb. It asks Iho moto of ns, U‘eause the 
passion i.s tlic most secret in our natures. All 
sympathy is disttisteful except that of one being, 
and thjit, in such a case, we must deny ourselves. 
In our sorrow at the loss of friends, if wo jdmn 
direct and proffered consolations, wo love the 
ossuagings which anotlicr’s pity administers to us 
in iMgeutle tones, mild ma.mcrs. kind looks, and 
nanr^fess little notices which happen in the num* ^ 
beriess affairs of daily life. But the man that loves 
is unha])j)y, starts at a sbothing voice as if he wroro 
betrayed ; eyes turned in affcotionato regard upon* 
him, seem to search his heart ; h’tb way Is not in 
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the path of other men, and his siifForiug must be 
borne unseen and •alone. 

This severance from the world, this desertion 
of intercoui'se with man, gives a bitterness to 
grief greater than any evil life shares in, and 
yet liere we drink it of ourselves ; wo make our 
(>\^ u solitude, root up the flowere in it, and watch 
them as they wither ; wo lay it hixro -of beauty 
and make it empty of life, and then feel as if 
others had spoiled us and left us to perisli. Relief 
from troubles may he found in society ^nd em- 
])loymcnt ; but unpi'ospemus love goes everywhere 
with a man ; his thoughts «are for ever upon it ; 
it is in him and around him like the air, breal 
ing his night rest, and causing him tt> hide him- 
self from the morning light. The music of the 
open sky sings a dirge over his joys, and the 
strong trees (»f the forest drcH>p over the grave 
of all he held dear.” 


IDEAL ClIARACTEIl OF A TRUE LIFE. 

FROM MUSIXGS.” • 

“ To the man of fine feeling and deep and deli- 
tate and creative thought, thero is nulliingin na- 
ture which appears only as so much substance and 
fonn, nor any coiincctioiib in life which do not 
reach beyond their immediate and obvious piu- 
poses. t f)ur attachments to each other are not 
felt by him merely as habits of the mind given 
to it by the customs of life ; nor docs he hold 
them to be only as the goods of this w'orld, and 
the loss of them, as merely turning him forth au 
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onicast from the social state ; but they are a 
]nrt of his joyous boinf^, and to have them tora 
ft om him, is takinj' from his very nature. 

“ Life, indeed, with him, in all its connections 
and concerns, has an ideal and spmtual cha- 
lucter, wliich, Avliile it loses nothiiif^ of the defi- 
niteness of ivality, is for ever su^iresting thoughts, 
t living ne»s rclalioiis, .and ])eo])ling and giving 
action to the imagination. All that the eye falls 
u])(>n and all that touches tlie heart, run off into 
airy disbjice, and the ix‘gions into which the sight 
stretches are alive and briglit ami beautiful with 
countless s]i<i])inirs and fair hues of the gladdened 
fancy* From kind acts and gentle words and 
fond looks there sjiring hosts many .and glorious 
as Afiltc Ill’s angels ; and hea\enly deeds are done, 
and unearthly voices heai-d, and forms and faces^ 
graceftd and lovely as Uriel’s, are seen in the 
noonday sun. AVhat would only have given 
])loasiiro for time to another, or, at most, bo now 
and then called up in Ids memory, in the man 
of feeling aiul imagination, lays by its jiarticular 
ami short-lived and irregular n.atiire, and puts 
on the g 11 meats of spintiial beings, and takes 
the overJasting nature t f the S(>ul. The ordinaiy 
acts wldeh sindug from the good will of social 
life, hike up then dwelling within him and mingle 
with his sentiment, forming a little society in 
his mind, going on in hanntaiy ^YitJl its generous 
entei’priscs, its friendly labours, and tasteful pur- 
suits. "J’hey undergo a change, becoming a portion 
of him, making* a pa^t of his secret joy and 
melancholy, and wandering at large aino;ug his 
fiir-off thoughts. All that his mind falls in with, 
it sweeps along in its deep and swift and con- 
tinuous flow', and bears onw.ird wdth the multi’ 
tude that fills its shoreless and living "sea/^ s 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WlLLfAM OtlLLKN BUY.VNT. 

« 

William Oulliiv Hkva\t was born at Curn- 
niin»ton,'in Massachusetts, on the third day of 
November, 17^)4*, Ills father, a well-educated 
and |) 0 ])ular physician, was familiar with the 
best lin;,dish literature, and perceiving in his 
son early hidications of superior genius, ho at- 
tended carefully to his instruction, taught him 
the art of compobition, and«guided bis literary 
taste. Ife is alluded to in several of our 
author s poems, especially in “ The Hymn to 
Death,” written in 1825,* in which aft elo- 
(jUOHt tribute is paid to his memory. 

“ Alas, I little thouglil that the stem power 
Whose fearful ])i'aise 1 sung, would try mo thus, 
llefore the strain was cndecl. It must cease — 

Vor ho is in his giiive who taught my youth 
Tlio art of verso, and in tllfc biul of life 
^Oifer’d mo to the muses. Oh, cut oft' 

* The Hymn to Death was jyincipally written in 1820, 
hnt the death of his fitlier occurring afterward, the lines 
quoted above wore added in 1825, and the |)ociu wa^ then 
published m the York lieviow. 
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Untimely ! 'when tliy reason in its strength, 
Repin’d by yeai*s of toil and studious search 
And Avatch of Nature’s silent lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best tlie lenient art 
To wliich thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 
Jieccivod thee, tears \\t*re in unyielding eyes 
And on h&rd cheeks ; and they who doom’d thy 
skill 

Delay’d their death-hour, shudder’d aitd turn’d 
])ale 

When thou wert gone, l^his faltering verse, which 
thou 

Sliall not, as wont, o’crlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave— this, and the hope 
To co])y thy example, and to leave 
A name of which the wretched shall not think 
As of an enemy’s, whom they forgive 
As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance train’d my infant stops, — 
Rest, in the hosom of tioi), till the brief sleep 
Of death is ovw, and a ha])pier life 
Shall dawn to waken thine insenbihlo dust.” 

Among instances of literary precocity, there 
are few recorded more re»narkable than that of 
Jlryant. Tasso, when nine years old, wrote 
some lines to his mother, wbicli have been 
praised ; Cowlky at tei), finished his “ Tragi- 
cal History of Pyramus and Thisbe Pope, 
when twelve, the ‘‘ OjJe to Solitude and the 
“ wondorous boy Chatti-.uton,*'' at the same 
age, some verses entitled “ A hymn for Christ-^ 
mas Day but none of these pieces evidence 
the possession of more genius than is displayed 
in liryanUs “Embargo” and “^Spanivjh Revo- 
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lution/' written in bis thirteetith year.-j- These 
were printed, iil a thin volume, “for the 
author,’' at lioston, in 1808; and passed to a 
second edition in 1809.:j: 

In 1810, the youthful satirist entered Wil- 
liams College, where he was distinguished 
above any of his classmates for his proficiency 
in languages and polite letters. After remain- 
ing in tli^t seminary two years, ho solicited and 
obtained an lionoiirahle dismissal, aiul entered 
as a student , the law office of JMr. Justice 
11 OWE, and afterwanl tlvit of the llonourablo 

+ Hia carliost attempts in poetry were made wlieu ao 
ww between niue and ten > ears old. One of hi < pieces, 
written in this peno<l, appeared in tiie coluinna ofa country 
gu/ette at Norrhainptuii. 

J The following ad \erti cement was prefixed to the 
aecoud edition of the ■** JCiubargo,r iu consequence of the 
expression of some doubta in regaid to the aurlior'a age, 
in one of the inngiziiies : 

“A doubt ha^iI»gbeen intimated in the Molithly An* 
thology of Juno l.iat, whether a youth of tliiiteeii yenra 
could have bcou the author of thia poem —in justice to his 
iiiciitH, the fnoiids of the writer ft el obliged to certify the- 
fact from tlu*ir per'ioiial knowledge of hinitclf and his 
family, oa well sia hia literary iiTi]>ri>vemont and extr.iordi* 
nary ^alollt8, They would preiiji.-e, that they do not come 
uncalled before the public to beai; this teatimoiiy — they 
would prefer tlnit he should bo judged by hia works, with* 
out favour or affection. A a the doubt has been auggeated, 
they deem it merely an act of ju'-ticc to remove it — after 
which they lea\o him a candidate for favoin in common 
with other literary adventurera. They, therefore, assure 
the public, that Mr. llrjapt, the author, is a native of 
Ciimmingtoii, in the county of Ifauipahire, and iU the 
mouth of November lost ariived at the age of fourteen 
•years. The facts can be authoidicated by many of tho in- 
habitants of that place, us well us by several of hia friends 
who give thi.s notice ; and if* it bo deemed worthy of 
further inrtuirj', the piinter ia enabled to diaolotfe their 
names aiidiplacQs of residence. 

** Fibniari/f 180J.” 

K 
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William Baylies. He was admitted to the 
bar at IMyiiioutb, Massachusetts, in i815, and 
followed his profession until 1825, when he re- 
moved to the City of Now York. 

Ill <821, Bryant published at Cambridge a 
volume containing The Ages, Thanatopsis,* 
To a Walter- Fowl, (*reen River, The Yellow 
Vijlet, Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood, 
and other pieces, which established his reputa- 
tion as pne of the first poets of the time. In 
The Ages, from a survey of the past eras of the 
world, and of the successive advances of man- 
kind in knowledge, virtue and happiness, ho 

The following lines, though by no means the nmst 
vigoroas in the sitiie, will icrve to show its style : — 

5* E’en while I Ming, bce Paction urge her claim. 

Mislead with falsohuod. and with seal inflame ; 

Lift her black banner, siiread her empire wide. 

And &tilk triumphant with a l*ur>’i> stride. 

She blow^ htr brazen trump, and, at the sound, 

A motl >y throng, obedient, flock around ; 

A mift of changing hue u'ci all she flings. 

All 1 darkrtc'is perches on her drsgim wings ' 

O, might some patriot ribC ' tlie gloom dispel, 

Cha&e Riror's mist, and break her magic spell 1 
Cut vain the wish, for, htrk' the inurinuriiig meed 
Of hoarse applause from > under shed proceed ; 

Enter, and view the throngin<» concuur^ there. 

Intent, with gaping* mouUi au t slupld stare ; * 

While, In the midst, their supple leather stands. 

Harangues aloud, and flourishts his hands; 

To adulation tunes his servile throat. 

And sues, successful, for each bluckhead’a vote.’* 

The "Embargo* was directed agaiost President Jep- 
PEits >x aud his measures, a id caused cousiderabde amuse- 
meat at the time of its public<ition. It has recently been 
quoted to prove an incousisteucy m the political course of 
Mr. Bryant ; but the absurdity of contrasting the opinions 
of thirteen witli those of forty-eight is so apparent, that it 
is necessary only to allude to it. 

* " Thana^^psla" was written in his eighteenth year. 
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endeavours to justify and confirm the hopes of 
the philanthropist tor the future destinies of 
mail. 


Lo ! unveil’d, 

The scenes of those stern ages ! What is there! 
A houudloss sea of blood, and the wild air 
Moans witli tlie crimson surges that entomb 
Cities an<l banner’d armies ; forms that wear 
The kifigly circlet, rise, amid the glooiA, 

O’er the dark wave, and straight arc swallow’d in 
its womb. 

• 

Those ages liave no memorv — but they left 
A record in the desert — columns strewn 
Oil the waste sands, and statues fiillen and cleft, 
Heap’d, like a host in battle overthrown ; 

Vast ruins, wliere the mouptain’s ribs of stone 
Weixi hewn into a city ; streets that spread 
In the dai'k earth, where never breath lias 
blown 

Of lic.ivcu’s sweet air, nor foot of man dares 
tread 

Tlie long and perilous ways —tlic cities of the dead. 

And t»)mbs of monarclis to the clouds up-piled — 
They perish’d — ^but the etenial tombs remain — 
And the black precipice, alinipt and wild, 
Pierced by long toil and hollo w'^’d to a fane ; — 
H age piers aud frow'ning forms of gods sustain 
The everlasting arches, dark and wdde, 

Likerthe night of heaven when clouds are black 
with rain. ^ 

* But idly skill was task’d, and strength was 
plied, • 

All was the work of slaves, to swell a despot’s 
pfido. 
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This is the only poem he has written in the 
stanza of Spexskr. 1u his ^Versification it is 
not inferior to the best passage of the Faerie 
Queene or Ohilde Harold, and its splendid ima- 
gery and pure philosophy arc as remarkable as 
the power it displays over language. 

In LS:J2 Mr. Uryant engaged in a scheme of 
joint-stock authorship, with Miss Sedgwick, 
Mr. Sands, Mr. Paulding, and Mr. , Leggett, 
who had,jriow become his associate in the edi- 
torship of the “ Evening Post.'’ Sands, who 
was very fond of this sort of partnerships, pro- 
bably suggested the work, and broiight its ])art8 
together. It was called “ Tales of Glauber 
Spa,” and Mr. Bryant’s contributions were 
“ The Skeleton Cave,” and ‘‘ Medficld,” stories 
not superior to some, of his earlier publications 
in this line, but exhibiting in a somewhat strik- 
ing manper the characteristics of his mind, his 
minute observation, and his tendency to trace 
effects to their causes. 

In LS;U and 18.35 he travelled with his fa- 
mily ip Europe ; the spring of 1843 was passed 
in the valley of the Mississippi, the Floridas* 
and the Southern Atlantic States ; and in 1844 
he made a second visit to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. He wrote letters descrip- 
tive of these various tours, which were published 
during his absenc e in the “ Evening Post,” 
and are anioiig the mest interesting accounts 
if travel that have appeared in this country; 
graphic, original, judicious, and marked by the 
independence of feeling and taste in expression 
which might be expected to distinguish his 
compositions. 
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By far the most important of Mr. Bryant’s 
prose writings aife those wliich have appeared 
in the columns of the “ Evening Post,” in the 
ordinary course of his editorial labours. It is 
novv twenty years since he became one of the 
conductors of that journal, and during all this 
period he has taken an active part in political 
controversies, and exerted a powerful influence 
over public opinion. A strict interpreter of 
the powers granted by the constitutipn to the 
federal government, he has opposed interi<al 
improvements, and been,a sleepless and an ac- 
tive enemy of a national bank ; in favoui of 
perfect freedbm of trade, both at homo and in 
our intercourse with foreign nations, he has 
assailed constantly and earnestly all special 
charters for business purposes, and the policy 
of protecting our industry by discriminating 
tariffs ; and an advocate of unrestricted liberty 
in discussion, ho has denounced with fervid 
eloquence the blind servility to sections or to 
parties which has prevented at any time the 
proper canvassing of political, social, of reli- 
gious principles, and the cowardly apathy of the 
magistracy wliich has so oftan permitted public 
meetings to be disturbed, and the lives of the 
assertersof unpopular doctrines to bo endan- 
gered, by that portion of the community which 
by mob power enacts its treasons against 
humanity. 

Mr. Bryant is the leading journalist of his 
•party, which is honoured in having so illustri- 
ous a person among its champions. The force 
and honesty of his mind enable him to triumph 
over custom and prejudice. lie is nearly 
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always in advance of liis colleagues in the 
avowal of doctrines and the advocacy of mea- 
sures, and his unquestioned ability and unbend- 
ing independence check continually the schemes 
of the less able and more unscrupulous whose 
.rules are plunder and expediency instead of 
principle. 

II is stylo is clear and pointed, bis sentences 
smooth and compact, his illustrations, frequent 
and happily conceived, and his articdcs have a 
manifest sincerity and integrity of purpose 
which secure attention and respect from readers 
of all opinions. 


THREE NIGHTS IN A CAVERN. 

FROM TALES OP GLAUBER-SFA." 

[The charncters of ‘'The Skeleton’s Cave,” one of the 
contnbutions of Mr. Uryant to the “Tales of Ola^iber- 
Sp.\,” ore Father Ambro«»< , an aged C’atholic priewt ; Le 
Maire, a gay sportsman, of French origin ; and hi^ niece, a 
young Anglo-Americaq, The f "lowing extraots will convey 
feome impi'cssiou of the style and spit it of the story.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

“We hold our ciEistence at the mercy of the 
elements ; the life of Man is a state of continual 
vigilance against their waifare. The heats of noon 
would wither him like the severed herb ; the chills 
and dews of night would till his bones with pain ; 
the winter frost would* extinguish life in an hour ; 
^e hail would smito him to death, did ha not 
seek shelter and protection against them. His 
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clothing i»'the perpctiml turnour he wears for his 
defence, and his dwelling the fortress to which he 
retreats for safety. Yet, even there the elements 
attack him ; the winds overtlxrow his habihition ; 
the waters sweep it away. The fire, that warmed 
and briglitciied it within, seizes upon its walls and 
consumes it, with his wTotchod family. The 
Eai'th, where she seems to spread a paradise for 
liis abode, sends up desith in exhalations fiom her 
bosom ; ^nd the lieavens dart down liglitnings to 
destroy him. The droxight consumes thb harvests 
on which he relied for sustenance, or the mins 
cause the green corn to ‘it)t ere its j'outh attams 
a board.* A^siiddeii Idast ingulfs liiin in the wa- 
ters of the lake or bay from which he seeks his 
food ; a false stop, or a broken twig, pj*ecij)itatcs 
Jiiin fioin the tree which he liad climbed for its 
fruit ; oaks falling in the Jitorin, rocks to}*pling 
down from the precipices, are so many dangers 
wdiich heset liis life. Even his erect attitude is 
a continual affront to the great law of gravitation, 
which is somettmes fatally avenged when he loses the 
bfilauce preserved by constant care, and falls on u 
Jiard surface. The very arts on which he relies 
for protection from the nnkindin ss of the efements 
betray him to the fate he would avoid, in some 
moment of negligence, or by some misdirection of 
skill, and he perishes miserably by his own inven- 
tions. Amid these various ciuises of accidentul 
death, wdiich thus surround us at every moment, 
it is only wonderful that their jiroper effect is not 
ofVener produced — so admimbly lias the Framer 
of the universe adapted the faculties by whieU 
Man provides for his safety, to the perils of the 
condition in which he is ‘placed. Yet there aro 
Bitimtions in which all his skill and strength are, 
vain to protect him from a violent death, by some 
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unexpected chance which execute© upon him a 
.sentence as sevej'o and inflexible as the most piti- 
less ty fanny of iiiiinan despot isrr\.” 


TJIi: PAUTY. 

• 

“The cr^jlcsifistic liad taken the Iiat fiirnn his 
brow that lie nujj;lit enjoy the hix'czo wliicli played 
lij^htly alkiiit tlie cliffs; ami the coolness ‘‘jf which 
was douM}" grateful after the toil of the ascent. 
In doin<>f this he uncovcivd a lii^h and anijile foa'O- 
hcad, such as artists loix* fo couple wdth the fea- 
tures of old a<?e, avIkii they would represent a 
countcnaucio at (uice nohic and venerable. This is 
the only featiiix* of the human face which Time 
s])aros : lie dims the lu'^'fiv of the eyo ; he shrivels 
tlie choek, he destroys the Ann or sweet expression 
of the moutli ; ho thins and whitens the hail’s ; 
hut the foi-ohcad, that temple of Tliought, is be- 
yond his reach, or rather, it shows more grand 
and lofty for the lUAages Avhich siu’i*ouud it. 

“ 'riie tw'(A jxji’sons wrhoin he addi essed Avero 
much youn^^er. ( )uc of tfiem was iu tlie pride of 
maiiliobd and personal strength, rather tall, and of 
a vigoixius make. He w< -e a hiuiting-cap, from 
the loAA'cr edge of Avhich curled a in’crfiision of 
strong dai’k liair, rather too long for the usual 
mode in the Atlantic States, shading a fresh- 
coloured couiitonaucc, lighted by a pair of full 
black eyes, the expression of whieli Avas coin- 
jiouuded of boldness ana gt*od-huinour. His dress 
Aieas a blue frock-coat trimmed Avdth yellow fringe 
find bound by a sish at the waist, deer-skin pan- 
taloons, and deci -skill 'mocassins. Ho carried a 
sliort rifle upon his loft slioultlor ; and wore on his 
left side a leatlxor bag of rather ample diiiiensions, 
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and on his ri^ht a powder-flask. It was evident, 
that hd \>as eithA* ti hnnter by occuiiatiou, or at 
least one who made hunting his principal amnsc- 
rnent ; and there was something in his air, and tlie 
neatness of hi* gai’b and equipments, tliat bespoke 
the latter. 

“ On the^rm of this pei'son leaned the tliird in- 
dividual of the pai*ty, a young woman* apparently 
about nineteen or tw enty years of age, slander and 
gi’aceful^s a youthful stiulent of the classic p<»ets 
might imagine a w'ood-nymph. She was i)lainly 
attired in a straw hat and a dross of russet-coloiir, 
fitted for a ramble throiigFi that wild forest. he 
faces of her two comi)anions were decidedly French 
m their physiugntjuiy ; hers was as decidedly An- 
glo-American. Her brown hair was pailcd aw^ay 
from a forehead of exceeding fairness, more com- 
pressed on the sides than is usual wdth the natives 
of England ; and showing in the ])roflle that ap- 
proach to the (Ireeian outline which is remarked 
among their descendants in America." To eom- 
j)leto the picture, imagine a quiet blue eye, features 
delicately moulded, and just colour enough on her 
cheek to make it interesting to wiitch its changes 
as it deopciic<l or grow paler with the varying and 
flitting emotions w hicli slight .cause will call u[> in 
u y6uthfal maiden’s bosom.” 


THE APPRO \cn TO THE CAVE. 

“ Tlie spot on which they now stood commanded 
a view' of a wide extent of uncultivated and unin- 
hjibited country. An eminence interposed to hide 
from sight the village they liad left ; and on every 
side were the summits of tlie boundless forest, 
here and there diversified with a hollow of softer 
K 2 
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and richer verdure, where the huni.^ane, p short 
timo before, had descended to lay pi-ostiute the 
gigjintic trees, and a young growth had shot up in 
their stead. Solitary savannahs opened in the 
depth of the woods, and far off a louely stream 
was flowing away in silence, sometimes among 
venerable trees, and sometimes throiJp:h natural 
men dews, ferimsoii with blossoms. All around 
them WMH the might, the majesty of vegetable life, 
untamed i)y the hand of Man, and pampered by 
the geuiill elements into boundless luxuriance. 
The ecclesiastic ])ointed out to his crmipanions the 
])eciiliarities of the scenery ; ho expati.ited on the 
flow(»rv beauty of those unshorn lawns ; and on 
the lofty gi’owth, and the magnificence and variety 
which distinguish the American forests, so much 
the admiration of those who have only seen the 
groves of Europe.” 


THE E.VTKAXCE, AXD INTERIOR. 

“The circumstance which first struck tlic atten- 
tion of the party was tlie profound and solemn 
still ness of tJie place. TJie most quiet day luis 
under the open sky its m Ititudc of sounds — the 
lapse of watei-s, the subtle motions of the appa- 
rently slumbering air among forests, grasses, and 
rocks, the flight and note of insects, the voices of 
animals, the rising of cxlialations, the mighty pro- 
cess of ebango, of per»)ctual growth and decay, 
going on all over the earth, produce a ohonis of 
noises which the hearing cannot analyse — which, 
though it may seem to you silence, is not so ; and 
when from such a scone you pass directly intj) 
one of the rocky chambci's of the earth, you per- 
ceive your error by the contrast. As the tbitJe 
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went forward they passed tliroiij^h a heap of dry 
leaves li^?htly piled, which the winds of the last 
autumn had blown into the cave from the summit 
of the siiiTounding forest, and the rustling made 
by their steps sounded strangely loud amid that 
death-like silence. A spacious cavern presented 
itself to their sight, the roof of which near the 
entrance was low, but several places beyond it rose 
to a great licighf, where the smoke of the torcli, 
ascondiil^, mingled with the darkness, but the 
flame did not reveal the face of the vauft.” 


THE RETURN— THE STORM — THE IMPRlSONMENi. 

'^On leaching again the mouth of the ciive, they 
were struck with tlic change in the aspect of tlic 
heavens. Dark heavy clouds, the round summits 
of which were seen one behiutl the other, w'cre fa- 
pidly rising in the west ; and through t^c gi’cyish 
i)luo haze which suffused the sky befoft tlicm, the 
sun appeared alrcady sliorn of liis beams. A 
sound was heard afar of miglity winds contending 
with the forest, and the thunder rolled at a dis- 
tance. 

^ We may stay, at least^ until the Btomi is 
over,’ said Father Ambrose ; ^ it will be upon us 
before we could descend these cliffs. Let us wlltch 
it from where we stand above the tops of these old 
woods : I can promise you it will be a magnificent 
spectacle V 

“ Emily, though she would gladly have left the 
cave, could say notliing against the propriety of 
this advice ; and even Tjo Maire, notwithstanding 
that he declared ho had father see a well-loaded 
table at that moment than all the storms that over 
blew, preferred remaining to the manifest incouve- 
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nionco of attomptiug a descent. In a ft'v mo- 
ments the dark army of clouds swept over tlie ikoe 
of tlie sun, and a tumult in the woods announced 
tlic coming of the blast. The summits of the fo- 
rest waved and stoojied before it, like a field of 
young flax in the summer breeze, — another and 
fiercer gu^^t descended, — ^another and stronger con- 
vulsion of the forest ensued. I'he trees rocked 
backward and forward, leaned and rose, and tossed 
and swung their branches in every direction, and 
the whirling air above them was filled with their 
leafy s])oils. The roar w«as tr^piendous, — ^the noise 
of the ocean in a tempest is not louder, — it seemed 
as if that iunumerjible multitude of giants of the 
wood raised a universal voice of wailing under the 
fury that Mnote and tormented them. At length 
the min began to fall, first in large and rare drops, 
and then thunder bu\*st over head, and waters of 
‘tlie firnuimcnt pourc<l doA\n in torrents, and the 
blast that howled in the woods fled before them ns 
if from an i^ement that it feared. The trees again 
stood erect, and notliing was beard but tlie rain 
beating heavily on tlie immense cfinopy of leaves 
around, and tlie occasional crashings of the thun- 
der, adcompauiod by flashes of lightning, that 
tlirew a vivid light uiion the w* 11s of the cavern, 
TJie priest and his comiianions stood contemplat- 
ing this scene in silence, Avhen a rushing of water 
close at hand was heard. Father Ambrose showed 
the others where a stream, formed from the rains 
collected on the highlands above, descended on the 
Ci’ag that ovcrJnmg the mouth of the cavern, and 
shoe dug clear of the rockjj on which they stood, 
fell in spray to the broken fragments at the base 
of the precipice. • 

“ A gust of wind drove the min into the opening 
wlicre they stood, and obliged them fo retire 
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farther within. The priest sinyi^ested tliat they 
should examine that part of the' cave which, in 
goiujj to tlie skeleton’s chamber, tJiey had passed 
on the left, observing however, that he believed it 
was no otherwise remarkable than for its narrow- 
ness and its loiurth. Lo Maire and Emily assented, 
and the former taking up the torch which he liail 
stuck in the grounrl, they went back into the in- 
• terior. They liad just reached the spot where the 
two pa'isages diverged from each othe^, when a 
liideoiis and intense glare of light filled Mic cavern, 
showing for an instant the walls, tlie roof, the floor, 
and every cing and recess* with the distinctness 
the broadest siinsliinc. A frightful crash accoi . 
panied it, consisting of several sliarp and deafening 
explohiona, as if the very heart of the mountain 
were rent asunder by the lightning, and immedi- 
ately afttjr, a I>ody of immense weight seemed to 
fall at their feet with a heavy sound, and a sliock 
that caused the place where they stood to tremble 
os if shaken by an earthquake. A strong blast of 
air rushed past them, and a suffocating odour filled 
the cavern. 

Father Ambrose had liillen upon his knees in 
mental prayer, at the cxplo^ion ; but the blast 
from the mouth of the cjivcm threw him to the 
earth. Ho raised himself, li6wcver, immediately, 
and found himself in utter silenoo and darkness, 
save that a living image of that insufferable glare 
floated yet before Ms eyeballs. Ife called fii>»t 
u|)on Emily, who did not answer, then upon Le 
Mairo, who replied from the ground a few paces 
iii'urer the eutmuco of tlie cavo. Ho also liad been 
thrown prostrate, and the torch he earned was 
extinguished. It was hut the work of a moment 
to kindle it again, and they soon discovered Emily 
extended near them in a swoon. 
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“ ^ Let us l)car her to the mouth of the oavcni/ 
Hjiid Le Mairc : ^the frcsli air from without will 
revive her.’ Ho took her in his arms, but on ai*- 
riviug at the spot ho placed her suddenly <»n tlio 
ground, and laisiug both hands, exclaimed, with 
an accent of despair, 'Tho rock is fallen I — the 
entrance is closed i’ It was but too evident, 
— Fatlier Ambrose needed but a single look to 
convince him of its truth, — the hui;c rock which* 
impended over the entrance liad been IcxT^'-.cncd by 
the tliuuder-l)(»lt, and had fillen upon the floor of 
the cMve, closing all retuin to the outer world. 


THK aillRl) DAY. 

On the tliird day the cavern presented a moie 
gloomy spectacle tlaiu it had done at any time 
since the fall of the rock ‘took ]>lace. H was now* 
alx)ut eleven o’clock in the morning, and the shrill 
singing of the wind about tJio cliffs, aiul through 
the crevice, which now atlinitted a dimmer ligijt 
than on the day pi’evioiis, announced the a])j)roacIi 
of a storm from the soutli. Tlio lio])0 of relief 
from without w^as growing fainter and fainter as 
fhe time passed on ; and th suflbrings of the 
prisoners became more poignant. ’I’Jic approach 
of the storm, too, could only l)o regarded as an 
additional misfortune, since it would probably 
prevent or obstruct for that day the search which 
was making for them. They were all three in the 
out^r and larger a])ai tment of the cave. Emily 
wa . at a considerable distance from the ontianco 
reclining on a kind of seat formed of large stones, 
and overspread with a covering of withered loaves. 
There was enough of light to show that she was 
exceedingly pale ; that her eyes wore closed, and 
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tlijit tlie brcatli came thick and pantinglj tlirongh 
licr pirted lips, •which alone of all her features 
rehiiued the colour of life. Faint with watching, 
A\ith want of sustenance, and with anxiety, she had 
lain herself down on this rude couch, which the 
care of her (‘ompanions had provided for her, and 
lind sunk into a tom})omry Hlumber. The priest 
stood dose to the mouth of the cave leaning against 
the w<ill, with his arms folded, himself scarcely 
changt*d»in appearance, except .that liis cheek 
seemed some what more emaciated, andf his eyes 
wiTC lighted up with a kind of solemn and preter- 
iiatunil brightness. Le Muire, with a spot of fien*^ 
red on each cheek, — his hair staring wildly .a 
every direction, and his pyes bloodshot, was paqing 
the cavern floor to and fro, carrying his rifle, occa- 
sionally stopping to examine the priming^ or to 
pe(*k the flint ; and sometimes standing still for a 
moment, as if lost in thought. . . . 

“*My good friend,’ said the priest, ap^oaching 
him, * you forget what grounds of hope yet remain 
to us; iudeocl, tlie probability of our escape is 
scarcely less to-day tlian it was yesterday. The 
fall of tlie rock may be discovered by some one 
])assiug this way, and he may understand 'that it 
is possible wc are confined here. While our ex- 
istence is pixilongcd there is nd occasion for despair. 
You should endeavour, my son, to compose your- 
self, and to rely on the goodness of that Power who 
has never foi-sakcn you.* 

‘ Compose myself !’ answered Le Maire, who 
had listened imjiatieiitly to this exhortation ; ‘ com- 
jiuse myself! Do you not know that there are' 
those hero wdio will not siifTer me to be tmuquii 
for a moment ] Last niglit 1 was twice awakened, 
just as I had fallen asleep, by a voio^ pronouncing 
niy nanfe, as audibly as I hear yours just now j 
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iind tlie second tiino, I l(M>ked to where skele- 
ton lies, and the foul thirif? liad lialf risen itself 
from the rock, and was beckoning me to come and 
place myself by its side. Can you wonder if I 
slept no more after tliat C 

‘‘ ‘ My sun, these are but the dreams of a tever.” 

“*And then, A\li«ucvcr I go by myself, 1 hear 
low voices Mid titterings of laughter from the 1X3- 
( ‘esses of the rocks. 'Fhey mock me, that I a free 
hunter, a'dcnizeu of tlie ivoods and prairids, a man 
w’hoso liberty as ne\er rt strained for a moment, 
should be entrapped in this maimer, and made to 
die like a buffalo in a )>it, or like a ( viminal in the 
dungeons, — that 1 should consume \^^th thiistiu a 
land briglit with innumerahle riveis and s)>riiigh, 
— that Isliould wither away i\ith famine, while the 
w'oods are hill of game and prairies covered with 
buffaloes. I could ftice iamine if I had my liberty. 
I could meet death without shrinking in the siglit 
of the bun and the earth, and in the fi'esh open air. 
I should* strive to reach some habitation of my fel- 
low creatures j 1 should be sustameil by ho])e ; I 
should travel on till I sank down with weakness 
and fatigue, and died on the spot. I>ut famine 
made ttiore frightful by iinjirisonment and inac- 
tivity, and these dreams, as xm call them, that 
dog me asleep and awake, they arc move ttian I 
can bear. Ifark !’ he exclaimed, after u short 
pause, and throwing quick and wihl glances 
around him ; ‘ do you hear them yonder — do you 
hear how they mock me 1 — give* me the rifle.’ 

“‘No,’ said the priest, who instantly compre- 
hended liis purpobc : ‘ I must keep the piece fill 
you are more compc '-cd.’ 

“ Le Mairo seemed n6t to heur tlic answer, I ait 
laying his grasp on the iiffe, was aheut to plv.tk 
it fiom the old man’s hands. Father AmbioKe 
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saw that the attempt to retain possession of it 
iv^ainst his superior strength, would be vain ; he 
therefore slipped his hand down to the lock, and 
«*ocking it, touched the trigger, and discharged it 
in ail instant. The rejiort awoke Emily, wiio came 
trembling and brcatliless to the spot. 

“ ‘ What is the matter V sfie. asked. 

‘ There is no liarm done, my child;;^ answered 
the priest, assuming an aspect of the most pejiect 
composuT*e. I discharged the rifle, but it was 
not aimed at anything, and I bog i)ardt)n for in- 
terrupting your roposer at a time when you so 
much need it. Suffer mo*to conduct you back t.\ 
the ])lacc you have left. Lo Maire, will you aar 
bist J* 

“Supported by Ee Maire on one side, and by the 
priest on the other, Emily, scai’cely able to walk 
from weakness, w*«is led back .to her place of repose, 
lietuming with Maire, Father Ambrose en- 
treated him to consider how much his niece stood 
in need of his assistance and protection. He bade 
him recollect that his mad haste to quit the 
world before called ])y his Maker would leave her, 
should she ever be relecoscd from the cavcni, alone 
and defenceless, or at least with only an old man 
for her fidend, who was liimself hourly expecting 
the summons of death. He cxliorted him to reflect 
how much, oven now, in her present condition of 
weakness and peril, she stood in need of his aid, 
and conjured him not to bo guilty of a pusillani- 
mous and cowardly desertion of one so lovely, so 
innocent, and so dei)endont upon him, 

“ Le Maire felt the force of this appeal. A look 
* of human pity passed across the wild expression 
of his countonauce. He'jiut the rifle into the 
hands of Father Ambrose. ‘ You are right,* said 
he ; ^ I am a fool, and I have been, I suspect, vory 
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noiir l)ccoiiiing a mjulman. You will korp tliis 
until yon ai*e entirely willing to trust me with it. 
1 will endeavour to combat these fancies a little 
longer.’ 


THE ESCAPE; 


“ In the meantime the light from the aperture 
grew dimmer and dimmer, and the eyes oi the pri- 
souera, tllbugli accustomed to the twilight of the 
cavern, became at length imable to distinguish ob- 
jects at a few j)accs front the entrance. The priest 
and Lc Mai re had placed themselves by the coitch 
of Emily, but rather, as it seemctl, from thiit in- 
stinct of our race which lea<l8 us to seek each other’s 
presence than for any purpose of conversation, for 
each of the party preserved a gloomy silence. The 
topics of speculation on their condition had been 
discussed, to weariness, and no othera had now any 
interest for their minds. It was no unwelcome in- 
terruption to that mehmeholy silence, when they 
heard the sound of a mighty rain poiii’ing down 
\ipon the leafy summits of the woods, and beating 
against' the naked walls and shelves of the preci- 
pice. The roar grew more ai I more distinct, and 
at length it seemed that they could distinguish a 
sort of shuddering of the earth al)ove them, as if 
a mighty host was marching licavily over it. The 
sense of sutFering was for a moment suspended in 
a feeling of awe and curios’ty. 

^That, likewise. Is the rain,’ said Father Am- 
biose, after listening for a moment. ‘The clouds 
must pour 'down a perfect eatai*act, when the 
weight of its fall is thus felt in the heart of the 
rock.’ 

" ‘ Do you hear that noise of running Water 
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asked Emily, whose quick ear had distinguished 
tho rush of the stream formed by the collected 
rains over the rocks without at the mouth of tlie 
cave. 

^ Would tliat its cliaimcl were through this ca- 
vern,’ exclaimed Lo Maire, starting up. ‘ Ah !’ 
here we hjivo it — wc have it ! — ^listen to the droop- 
ing of water from tlic roof near the entrance. And 
here at the aperture !’ He sprang thither in an 
instant. * A little sti'cam detached from* the main 
current, whicli descended over rocks tl£\t closed 
the mouth of the cave, fell in a thread of silver 
amid the faint light that streamed through t^ e 
opening ; ho knelt for a moment, received it be- 
tween his ])umiiig lips, and then, hastily returning, 
bore Emily to tho spot. She held out her hol- 
lowed palm, white, thin, and semi-transparent, like 
a pearly shell, used for dippijig up the waters from 
one of those sweet fountains that lise by the very 
edge of, the sea — and as fast as it filled with the 
cool bright element, imbibed it with an eagerness 
and delight inexpressible. Tho priest followed her 
examjde ; Le Maire also drank from tho little 
stream as it fell, bathed in it his feverish brow, and, 
suffered it to fill upon his sinewy neck. ” 

“ ‘ It has given me a now hold on life,’ said Lo 
Maire, his chest distending with sev'oral full and 
lung breathings. * It has not only quenched that 
hellish thirst, but it has made my head less light, 
and my heart lighter. I will never speak ill of 
this element again — ^tho choicest gravies of France 
never dis£illed any thing so delicious, so grateful, 
so life-giving. Take notice. Father Ambrose, I re- 
* tract all I have ever saiii against water and water- 
drinkers. I am a sincord penitent, and shall de- 
mand absolution.’ 

Faflier Ambrose had begun gently to Tcpwve 
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Le Maii’O for his unseasonable levity, ^vhen Emily 
cried out-^‘ Tlie rock moves ! — the rock moves ! 
Como back — come further into the cavern !’ Look- 
ing up to the V£wt mass that closed the entrance, 
ho saw plainly that it was in motion, and he had 
just time to draw Lo Mairc from the spot where 
ho had stoo2)0(l down to take another draught of 
the stream^ when a large block, Avhioh had been 
wedged in overhead, gave way, and fell in the very 
place where ho left the prints of his feet. ^ Had he 
remained^ there another instant, it must have 
crushed him to atoms. The prisoners, retreating 
within the cavern far enough to .avoid the danger, 
but not too far for observation, stood watching the 
event with mingled ap2>rehension and hope. The 
floor of the cave, just at the edge, on which rested 
the fallen I’ock, yawned at the fissures, where the 
cjirtli with which they were filled had become satu- 
mted and swelled with water, and unable any 
longer to support tlie immense weight, settled 
away, at Virst shjwdy, under it, and finally, along 
with its incumbent load, fell suddenly and with a 
tremendous crasli to the base of the precipice, 
letting the light of day and the air of heaven into 
the cavern. The thunder of that disruption was 
succeerled by the fall of a fc'^ large fragments of 
rock on the riglit and left, after which the priest 
and his companions heard only the fall of the rain 
and the heavy sighing of tlic wind in the forest. 

“ Fatlicr Amliroso and Emily knelt involuntarily 
in thanksgiving at their unexpected deliverance. 
Lo Afairc, although unused to the devotional mood, 
observing their attitude, had bent his knee to imi- 
tate it, when a glance at the outer world, now laid 
open to his sight, made him start again to his feet 
with’’ an exclamation of delight. The other two 
arose also, and turned to the broad opening which 
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now looked out from the cave over the forest. On 
one side of this opening rushed the torrent whose 
friendly watei-s had undermined the rock at the 
entrance, and now dashed ‘themselves against its 
shivered fragments below. Tt is not for me to at- 
tempt' to describe how beautiful appeared to their 
eyes that world which they feared never again to 
.see, or liow grateful to theip*seiisos wtis that fresh 
and fragiunt air of the forests which they thouglit 
never to1)reatho agjiin. • The light, altlupigh the 
sky vras thick with clouds and rain, was almost 
too intense for their vision,, and they shaded their 
brows with their hands as they looked forth uper 
that scene of woods, and meado^\s, and waters, 
fairer to tlicir a iew tlian it had ever ai^pcared in 
the most gloiiou.s sunsliinc. 


Professor Wilson, in “ Blackvvood^s Maga- 
zine, thus speaks of Bryant’s productions : — 
“ Many of them have appeared at various times 
in periodical publications ; and now collected 
together for the fir&t time by Washington Ir- 
ving, (it is delightful to sec such service- done 
by one man of genius to another,) they make a 
most interesting volume. ^ They appear to 
me,’ says the amiable editor, ‘ to belong to the 
best school of English poetry, and to be enti- 
tled to rank among the highest of their class. 
The British public has already expressed its 
delight at the graphic descriptions of American 
scenery and wild woodland characters, con- 
tained in the works of our national novelist, 
Cooper. The same keen ‘eye and just feeling 
for Nature, the same indigenous style of think- 
ing. and 'local peculiarity of imagery, which 
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pWo such novelty and interest to the pa;;e8 of 
that gifted writer, w»ill be foutid to characterise 
this volume, condensed into a narrower com- 
pass, and sublimated into poetry.** 

“ To the American scenery and woodland 
characters, then, let us first of all turn ; and 
while vve here find nnicli to please, we must 
strongly express ouAlisscnt from Mr. Irving’s 
opinion, that in such delineations Xh’yant is 
equal to Cooper. He may bo as true to Na- 
ture, as far as lie goes ; but Cooper’s pictures 
arc infinitely richer ‘in ‘local peculiarity of 
imagery;’ and in ‘indigenous stylo of think- 
ing,’ too, the advantage lies with the novelist, 
lint Bryant is never extravagant, which Cooper 
often is. wdio too frequently mars by gross ex- 
aggeration the effect of bis pictures of external 
Nature. The poet appears to be ‘a man of 
milder mood’ than the romancer ; and of finer 
taste. But there is nothing in the whole 
volume comparable in original power to many 
descriptions in the ‘ Prairie,’ and the ‘ Spy.’ 
Neither do we approve the uneonsidired praise 
implied in the somewhat nedantic expressions, 
‘condensed into a narrow'cr coinpasd and su- 
blimated into poetry.’ None of these poems 
are long ; but condensation is . not by any 
means tlicir distinguishing merit, especially of 
the descriptive passages ; we see much simpli- 
city, but no sublimation ; and to us the chief 
cbami of Bryant’s genius consists in a tender 
pensive, a moral melancholy, breathing over 
all bis contemplaticftis, dreams, and reveries, 
even such as in the main are glad, and giving 
assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent *to ml liv- 
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mp creatures, and habitually pious in the felt 
omnipresence of the Creator, Uis poetry over- 
flows with natural religion — with what Words- 
worth calls the ^religion of the woods/ 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO A 
• WOOD. 

“Stranger, if thou hast learnt a truth which 
needs 

No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 

To tire thee of it — enter this A\ild 'wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Tliat makes the green leaves dance, shall Avaft a 
balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing hero 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 

And made thee loathe thy life. ^J'hc primal curse 
I'cll, it is true, u 2 )oii the unsiniiing earth. 

But not in vengeance. Cod hath yoked to ^uilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence these shades 
Arc still the abodes of gladness, the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with blixls, tliat sing and sport 
fu wantonness of spirit ; while below 
The squirrel, Avith raised paws and form erect, 
(Jhirpa merrily, 'rhrongs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
^ihat 'waked them into life. Even the gi*een trees 
I’artake the deep contentm6nt ; as they beftd 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
lioolb iu Imd dieds a blessing on the scene. 
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8001*06 less the clefb'-born wild-flower seems to 
enjoy 

Existence, l^n the winged plunderer 
That plucks its sweets. The massy rooks them- 
selves, 

Xnd the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate 
trees 

Tliat load from knoll to knoll, a causeway rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their caith u])on them, twisting*liigh, 
Breathe 'tixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks. 
Seems, with continuoub laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wi’on 
That dips her bill m water. The cool wind, 

That stirs the stream in play sliall come to theo, 
Like one tliat loves thee, nor will let thee pass 
Ungree^ed, and sliall give its light embrace.” 

There are other three pieces in blank verse, 
(which Mr. Bryant writes well — better, as far 
as we know, than any other American poet,^ 
“Monument Mountain,’’ “a Winter Piece, 
and the “ Conjunction of upiter and Venus.” 
The “ Winter Piece” we think the best — ^and 
it reminds us — though ’tis no imitation— of 
Cowper. Here is a splendid picture : 

CovK when the rains 

'favc glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with 
ice, ’ • 

Wliile the slant sun of February pours 

bowers a flood of light. Approach ! 

And the broad arching portals of the ^ve 
fWpleome tli v enfering. Look ! the nuwj&y trunks* 
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Are cftbod in the pure ciystal ; each light spraiy, 
Nodding and tinkling in the bi’eath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

Tiiat stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
Ihit round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, ill a glittering ring, and arbours hide 
The grassy lloor. Oli ! a on nii‘;lil deem the spot, 
The spacious eavem of the viigin uiinoj 
Beep in the womb of earth — wJieie the gems grow. 
And diamonds put foitli ladiaiit rods, aud’bu I 
With ametli}st a^id topaz — and rhe place* 

]jit up nu^st ro^^ally, Avith tlie ])ure bo.mi 
Tliat dwells in tl^m. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy ])alaco, that outlasts tliC night, 

And tlulob not in the glory of the sun 
Where crystal eolumiis sciul f(»rth slender shafts 
And ero^siiiL; aiehes ; .nid finta^tie aisles 
V iiid tioni tlie sigld in biightiu ss, and ai*o lost 
Aiiiong the crowded pillars. Uaisc thine eye, — 
'IMiou scost no cavern root^ no palace vault : . 

There the blue shy and the while drifting clomi 
Look in. Ag.iiii the Avilderod fancy dreams ‘ 

Of spouting lountains, fro/on as they rose, 

And lixe<l, with alltlieir branching jets, in air, 

\nd all their sluices sealed. All, all is ligh^ — 
LigJit without shade. BulTall shall j)as^ away 
With the iievt sun. From nuijtheiless vast truuhs, 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall mala' a sound 
Like the far roar of livei’s, and the eve 
Shull close o’er the woods a-j it was wont. 

•\Vo have quoted much that is beautiful ; 
but do our readers find iu it many “grajdiic 
•descriptions of American scenery” — much ‘‘in- 
digenous style of thinking*, and local peculiarity 
of imagery,” “ condensed into a narrow com- 
pass, and sublimated into poetry It seems 
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to US, that by leaving out a very fow^allusions 
to objects living or dead, not njitivo with us, 
it might be read to any familiar, lover of Nature, 
without his imagination being moved to Idavo 
the British isles, and fly to America. We 
have no right to complain that Mr. Bryant has 
presented us with such poetry — for much of it 
is exciuisite; but is the scenery it paints as 
Ainerici'ii as the scenery of the Task is^ English 
— and cf Seasons Scottish ? If it be — then 
there is little difference between the character 
of the Old World’s aspect aijd of the New. 
But we feel that there is much difference — and 
that distinctive — while wc arc reading the 
novels of Cooper. 

Be this as it may, there arc sprinkled all 
over this volume felicitous lines, and lialf lines, 
and epithets, that, independently of the general 
fidelity, and feeling of his descriptions, shew 
that Bryant has learned — 

“ To muse on nature witli a j)oct’s eye.” 

Not a few such are to be seen in the passages 
already quoted — and here arc some charming 
instances. • 

Lodged in sunny cleft 

AVhcrc the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose jiist-opencd eye 
7/? blue as the spriivj heavens it frizes at, 

Startling the loiterer in t’ e naked groves 
Tith unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and grocn leaves is yet afir,” 

A Wivtcr Piece, 

“Thou sh\lt look 

Upon the green an I rolling forest top, ' " 
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And down into the secrets of the glens, 

And streams that" in their bordering thickets strive 
To hide their windings.” 

• “ To lay thine ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and lioar the sound 
Of winds that struggle with the woods below, 
Borne up like ocean munnurs.” 

Monuhient Mo^ntuin, 

♦ ‘‘ All silent, save the iaint 

And intemiptec^ murimu* of the l)ee, 

‘Settling on the nch ilonerh, and then again 
Jnsranily on the wing.” 

« * 4^ * 

Lo ! where the grassy meadow runs in waves 
^ * 

‘^A thoufand dowsers 

By the road side, and Oic borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other.” 

Hummer WimL 

On thy brcatli the new-fledged bird 
Takes wing, half-1 iapi)y, half-afraid.” 

The mii }tiua. 

Lo ! their orbs bum more bright, 

And shake out softer fires!” 

Jiqdter and VtJiiis. 

“ Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Jfliie — blue— as if there were let fall 
*A flower from its cerulean wall.” 

To the Fringed Gentian, 

These "area fm specimens; but there 
scores of others that shew the observant eye 
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and the sensitive soul of the poetic lover of 
nature. 

But there is much poetry in this volume oi 
ar kind tliat, to many minds, will be more 
afFectin^r than any tiling we have yet quoted 
— for it relates to the sons of the soil, whose 
races are i\ow so sadly thinned, and as civilisa- 
tion kcr])b hewing its way towards the sliorejs 
of others seas, will at last he entirely eytinet — 
the Red** Men of the Woods. Fine* mention 
is made of them in the “ Ages,” the largest, 
hut by no means the best, poem in the collec- 
tion. It contains, liowc\tT, these stanzas: — 

Late, fiMO tills wo tern shore, Ihiii inorning 
clinN (I 

llio dee]) and Jincient inglit, that throw its 
shiend 

O'er the green laud of <:ro\os, tlie heaiitilul 
• , * 
\\.1ST( , 

^sur^e of full strcaiiix and lifter up of ]H’oud 

S]\}-iniiJuling mountains Ihiit o’eilook the flood 

Ercwliile, win re }on spires tlioir hiighlutss 
‘ rear, 

Trees w.ived, and the 1 .own huntci’s shouts 
were loud* 

Amid the forest ; and* the hounding deer 
Fled at tlie i:lancinj: i>lame, and tlic g.iiint wolf 
jelled near. 

» “ And where his willing w a ve.s yon bright hlne 
bay 

Sends ixp, to kiss his decorated brim, 

And cradles in his soft cnilirace the gay 

Young group of grassy islands boni of him, 

And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dhn 
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Lifts the white thronp; of sails that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world ; with tawny limb, * 
And belt and beads m sunlight glistening, 

The bavago mgod his skiff like wild bird on the 


“Then, all Ihis youthful par.idiso around, 

Vnd all the bio id ind bouiulless inajiikind, lay 
Cooled by the interiinuahlo \\(*od, that fi owned 
O’er fnoiint and vmIo, wh(Mt‘ never sunlnicr-r.iy 
(rliueed, till (lie strong toinido biokifliis way 
Through the gray gnuK ot the silvan wild , 
Yet many a shcltcied yade, with blossoms ^ ly, 
, Beneath the .howeiy sk\ and simshnie mil* , 
Vithin the slnegyaimsot that daik foiest '>miled. 
• 

“ There stood the Indi in h imlct — ^thero the lake 
Sjircad its blue sheet tint lli^hed with mony an 
oar, 

* Wlicrc the brown oltci plunged linn fiom the 
1)1 ake. 

A^nd th(' <kir diank ; as th(‘ light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling inai/e held lusthd.ou the shore ! 
And while thit sjiot, so wild, and hme, and fair, 
\ lorik of Iliad and iiuioicnt htiuty w<A*c, 

And ]»eu e was on the c ii fh and in the air, 
jlie waiiior lit tJio pile, and bound Ins captive 
tilt 10 : 

“ Xot uiiavcnge'd. The focnian from the w^ood^ 
Beheld the deed ; and when the midnight bh<ule 
Was stillest, gorged his bitlle-a\e with blood. 
All died — the wailing babe, the shrieking maid ; 
And 111 the flood of fiie that scathed the glade, 
The rooRj went down; but deep the silence 

When on the dewy woods the deep beam played ; 
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No moro the cabin smokes rose wi'eathod and 
blue, 

And ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe. 

Look now abroad — auotbei* race has filled 
These i)Oj)uloii8 borders — wide the wood recodes, 
j\nd towns shoot up, and fertile realms are 
tilled ; 

Tlie Lipd is full of harvests and green ipeads ; 
Streams numbonless, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
'llieir virgin waters ; the full region leads 
New colonies f(jrth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapitl flaiiie among the autummfl 
trees* 


Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; aud who shall place 
A limit to th6 giant’s unchained strength, 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 

F.ar, like the comet’s way through infinite sj^acc, 
Stretches the long uutra veiled path of light 
Into tlie depths of ages : wo may tmcc, 

Distrtnt, the hrightoniiig Ldory of its flight, 

Till the receding mys are lost to human sight.” 


The mind of the poet kindles, and rightly^ 
at the pro|)hetic visions of hi» country s bound- 
less dominion, thick-peopled through cultivated 
regions laid open to all th^ light of heaven, and 
sheltering in the horrid'shades forlorn,''^the 
W remnants of the aboriginal hunter and 
warrior tribes. TheroMs much of sadness, 4)ut 
far more of joy, in the prospect of the various 
and boundless provisions and processes by 
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which Nature raises up the complicated struc- 
tures of civilized life as her wildernesses fade 
before its marcb^ and their inhabitants pine 
away and perish. For look at the numbers of 
a savage race, where a few families or tribes 
occupy a wilderness for their supply of game, 
and compare with it the thronging ^population 
of some small spot where the arts of civilized 
life arcthighly advanced. The savage race is 
often noble ; and when wo contemplate the 
magnificence of the niiglity deserts which 
Nature has spread oilt for his paths, her 
mountains or her forests, one might ima^.^ne 
that she loved her proud lonely son, roving in 
his uiiuiolested solitudes. Jiut we look at the 
course she has given to the world,* and wo see 
that she seems impatient of stretching out her 
ample domains for a few possessors. The 
nations of the earth advance iucessaiitly from 
a rude to a cultiv.itcd state ; and where the 
Ravage remains Unaltered from ago to age, in 
immutable barbarism, she sends her civilized 
children to dispossess him of the earth, he has 
not known how to use, to thin his numbers, to 
lay waste the glory of her majestic feign, 
and to people and till her wilderness. The 
first rude tribes that occupy a country, seem 
merely to have advanced one step in winning 
it from the wild beasts, and to hold it over for 
civilized man. Till ho has ploughed his fields, 
and built his cities, and unfolded his arts, the 
land does not seem properly occupied by man. 
Then intellect awakens to its various works. 
Science and art arise, and the more complicated 
condition of life itself becomes the subject of 
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thoufrbt. The moral nature of the species is 
unfolded — his manifold affections rise and 
spread — all the charities of life assume a higher 
tone — the altars and the temples of the fifods 
are reared — war no longer hums around every 
dwelling — d(‘ath hovers no more on sanguinary 
wings roni^d every head — peace covers the land 
far and wide — and the soul undisturbed ex- 
pands ali its heaven-aspiring affeetions'. The 
laws thomselves of great states confirm their 
morality ; and only as he is gradinlly formed 
under such ifistitutiohs docs man ajipear a 
moral being. How different is he who sat at 
his bloody feast, rioting with his comrades in 
the drunkeniK'ss of savage victory, and he 
who in the* serenity of einlization, thouglitful 
and mild, maintains the blameless inaiesty of 
private life ! 

Yet, Qven when surveying such’ changes as 
these, the spirit will often indulge in melart- 
eholy and almost reizretful dreams of the wild 
life that has j;a>scd away, ennobled Iry tho 
eolourivir and moulding of imagination far 
beyond the truth, till in the dead it beholds a 
race of heroes. In«.such a m )d the following, 
fine lines must liave been composed — nor are 
they false to the nature which they adorn and 
dignify in the dust. 
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THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR 

fjrvrHtR him to hid c^iave again, 

And sjlcinnlj ind softl} li) 

13 uu ith the veidiiic of the ])Kin, 

The w iiiioi s scxt^-cied Ikhils i\v n 
P\% th0p dee )) ic\n cure t\ught ot olrl, 

Thu Ik ni igo if mxu lu lit to death ^ 

N 1 cfiic to tulle luth tin mrviilfl 

Once hillovved tlw Vlmuhty s 1 illi 

1 h( s nil li ath ijanckeiied i vei v p ii t — 

Ih it ignn^iut oi innitiilbi \ 

Ihose 111 s lint hi Id the iin^ht^ heut 
Tint ‘sLitT uni— tion^ no longer now 
Spue thei) t ( h int id leini^ lelic s] ue 
Of (jTjds own inii^i lit tlieiii lest 
Till 11 )t a li lei sliill ik of wlieK 
Th >t awful liktness w as inipicsscd 

4> 

1 oi Ik w is fiC'jlK r fi( m tlie li iiid 
Tint f lined of i uth the liiim in fuc 
And the tlemi nts did stand 
111 m uei kiiidiid thin oi line 
[ i in in\ i fh od t > in idncss t( t 

In 111111} 1 stnui his heigU his iiilh 
III hid liim not fi mi he it oi host 
But met them, lud iefied tlieii wi ith 

1 lien the} wen kind — the liusls hci v. 

Riaeis mil sill lei witeis]»iid 
A tnbuti to tlie net mil speii • 

Of the led iidei of the shi le 
I nuts gn the woodland bi uiehes In, 

Hootb in thi shaded •foil below, 
ihc slais looked foitlvto teach his wax 
Ihfi still earth warned him of the foe 
L 2 
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A noble race ! but they art) gone, 

With their old fore*^ts witle and dot]. 

And we have built our homes uiK>n 
Fields where their generations sleep. 

Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 

Tpon tljoir fields our haj-v^est wavc‘S, 

Our l()\ers woo beiK^atli their moon — 

Ah, lot us sj)are, at least, their grawos ’ 

That Mp. Hfyant’s poetry may be seen in all 
itfj lino varieties, 've quote three other compo- 
sitions, in.spircd by lo'"o and delight in that 
benignant, bounteous, and beauteoiH Nature, 
who all over the earth repays with a heavenly 
happiness the grateful worship of her children. 
One of them To a NVaterfowl,” lias boon 
long and widely admired, and is indeed a gem 
of purest ray serene, of wliich time may never 
bedim the lustre, 'fhe others are new to us — 
and “ beautiful exceedingly,’' 


THE NKW moon. 

“ When, as the garish day is dune, 

Heaven burns with the descended sun, 

’Tis f)assing sneet to mark. 

Amid that ilush of ciioLson light, 

Tlie now moon’s luodesi brow grow bright, 
As C4iith and sky grow dark. 

Few arc the hearts too cold to fool 
A thrill of gladness o’er them steal, 
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Wheu,first the wandering eye 
Sees faintly,* in the evening blaze, 

That glimmering curve of tender ra}S 
Just planted in the bky. 

The sight of tliat young crescent brings 
TJioughts of sill fiir mill ^^outliful things — 
riie hoiK^s of Ctirlv jciirs ; • 

And cliildhood’s purity and grace, 

AiiTI pj^s tliiit, like a laitibow, cIkijsO* 

Tlic passing showei of tears. * 

“ The cni>tive yields Iiiin to the dream 
Of freedom, when that \iigiii beam 
(Vimes out upon <ho air. 

And pamhill} thi side man tries 
To ii\ his dim and hunung eji'S 
()n the sott pi* 5 iniWL^ tlicie. 

Mo^ welcome to tlie loiers sight ^ 
(ilitteis that i>nre, cmeiging light ; 

• Tor piattimg poets s.i\, 

Tliat bi\eetest is the hners’ walk. 

And tenderest is then iniii mured tedk, 
JlenCiitli its genllo ia\. 

^ And thoie dt» gi:nvor 11*011 l)chold 
A t^]>e of errois, loved of.ojd, 

Fonsakeii and forgiven ; 

And tlionghtfe and wislies not of earth, 

J uj»t oi/ciiing in their early birth, 

Like that nei\ light in heaven.** 
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Ti! j: SKirs ' 

* \\ ' tli(>ii st ui<l( fh 10 , 

JU intifti’ Ixnimllt fit 1 1 nuLiit ’ 

Tint >ii < ii(li nil in 

\ii 1 iouikI flu )i( 11/011 be it, 

Ujlhfbv biulit tiili 111 1 will 

1) ) t o\ti h iji_, iiiiV click ill 

‘ I 11 111 1 (low tiici , 1 ill old tills 
Viisi 111(1 piles built lip of oj I 
XullnlU wb ^ iiKKiit siinuiit'i fuc/i 
111 till li( I lull! in 1 ( I 1 
1 lu i ul( i Ills I tnio^t liiulit 
^ ( t 1 11 1 b n s 1 1 L( be t o 1 1 ills lli^bt 

I ho i Inst tb> fi( i ns with tboi imi b ..li 
1ji( s( mil Ills mule bis in \ se it 

Ikioiiltbit sofi blue initnn le 

I I Is ^(oi ( ol b 111 111 I si (. r 

iKiKi fill ( i nsnm n^ li^litinn s Ine il* 
riicK tbi. sli >11^ bun 11 i K iw ike 

*^it n f tbon ])io(lu il I'f mi](s— 

Slinks swi i ti 1 Jinn tli> li iwiis ni stem 
I u til '^en Is ti < in ill In r tin i^inli'si*^ 

\ shout it fb\ i( turn 
'Pin Joi> tbit t«nn< down fi )in thee 
r» itlics in (ke2> j(n tlu 1 ind aid se i 

‘ Tlio sun, flu ..oijco >iis sun, is tinno, 

Tiie pomp tint biiiijs nid shuts the diy, 
f ho etoiids fh it loii id Jiim eh iiii;o tind shine, 
Tlio uirs th it tiiu Ills w ly , 
lunce l(jok tlu thon^^htlul stirs, and tlien^ 
The meek moon walkb tlic silent air. 
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“ The sunny Italy in 17 ho ibt 

The beauteous tints tlut Hush licr >lvics ^ 
Aiul Ji»\th, loiiuil iht (hccim Luibt, 

\l ly the blue j>ill us 1 l'^e ^ 

1 onl;y lvll()^\ how I ui tlu\r sfml 
Vruimd iijv o^vll )icio\nl J ui 1 

* \n<l tlicy lu fur— i ilnitn is tliwiis 
1 1) it 1 11 lb till j loud .1 1 11 i n lb b t> ii 
]t!f ill Ibe fi 1111 s 111 1 bill mil uisj 
Tbif bunit liLi sw iti^t '*jit • 

A\c ^i/c upon tb\ < il 11 piiK ^plKi , 

Vud iLul oi 111 i\ciis cUni il ii 

(')]i wb 11 nm 1 till till 1 ' < t in n 
'I hi 111 U t _l o\\ ^ s ( k oi b »n i\V 111 *1, 
Ilow ’w iiiti N u I in I 11^ t n i 
\\\ \\ il 111 ibi I 1 i < *1 b 
\iiil 1 < I k Jilt ) tin i/iiu I II I I 
Tilt s ol Him cui ii 1 ic 1 


V Ml Kl ()\\ b 

“WiiTTiirK inulst tilJnud \v, 

» bile j»lo\v the 111 uen'j witii tin* list step^ jt 
(llV, 

Tu, thioiuh then n»sv depths, dust then puisne 
I'll} sulibii} >\.i} ? 

^‘Vcunl> the fu\\lor\ ^^o 
Mi<»bt maik thy distant flight to do thee tvion^, 
Vs, dajily juiiitcd on the ci iinsuif sky, 

Tiiy figuie doats alon^j. 
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Scek’st thou tlio plashy brink 
Of weedy Inko, or marge of lisrcr wide, 

Or wlwjrc the rocking bilh^ws rise aud sink 
On tlie chafed ocean-side 1 

There is a Power wliu^c caic . 

■'i'e.iehes thy w'y.y along that patlile^s coast — 

'riio (losoftj,nid illiiiiit ihlc air — 

L('ne w.iudcung, hut not lo'^ 

t ( 

, * Ali (lav tliy wijigs have fumed, 

Vi thit far height, tlie cohl thiu atmosjihere. 

V<'i •stdoj) not, A\(\ir\, lootin' wileoni(» land, * 
'riuaigli the dark night is near. 

“ And soon that toil shall end, * 

So )ii shall Ihoii find «i summer li^aue, and 
AndsmMin among lliv fellow^ ; rteds sliall heiu? 
S(»oii o’er th} sheltered nc*>t. 

“ Tl^)u’rt goiH'— -tlu^ al»yss of lu'aven 
Hath swallowed up thy f<^nn ; ^et on my heart 
ih 'ply hith simk tlie k'ssoii thou li.ist given, 

And .sh«dl not s»x)ii dt'part. 

FTe, who, from zone to z«)ne, 

C aides through the’ Ixaindless »ky thy certain 

flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my stops aright. 

“ All who have read this article will agree 
with what Wfishingtoii Ti ring has said of his 
frici d — that his close observation of the phe- 
nomena of nature, and the graphic felicity of 
his details, provent his descriptions frqm e\*er 
becoming genei*al and common-place; while 
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he has the gift of shedding over them a ge- 
nuine grace that* blends them all into harmony, 
and of clothing them wit]} moral associations 
that make them speak to the heart. Perhaps 
we were wrong in dissenting from Air. 
Irving’s 'Other o])inion, that his poetry is cha- 
racterised by ‘ the same indigenons style of 
thinking, and local ptciiliarity of imagery, 
which ^nves s’ldi novelty to the pages of 
Cooper.* llis friend's descriptive writings, he 
says, are essentially Ainoncaii. They tran- 
sport us, he adds, 'into the depths of the so- 
lemn primeval forest, to the shores of t c 
lonely lak(3, the hanks of t1ie n^dld nameless 
stieani, or the brow of the rocky n|)land, rising 
like a promontory from amidst a wide ocein 
of foliage, while they faijicd around ns the 
glories of a climate fierce in its extremes, hut 
splendid in all its vicissitudes.' We object 
now but to the last part of this elegant 
pan’egyric. There arc no fierce extremes in 
Mr. Uryant’s poetry. That his writings ‘aie 
imbued wntli the independent spirit apd the 
buoyant asj^irdtions incident to a youthful, a 
tree, and a rising country.. will not,' says Mr. 
Irving, be the ^ least of his merits’ in the 
eyes of Mr. Rogers, to whom the volume is 
inscribed ; and in ours it is one of the greatest; 
for we, too, belong to a country winch, though 
not young — God bless her, ai/M Scotland ! — 
hath yet an independent spirit and buoyant 
aspirations, which she is not loath to breathe 
into the bosom of one Of her aged children— 
CituiBTOPiiER North. ’ 
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THi: A]STTQl ITY 01’ rilECDONf 

“l^rpi iKoliltiKS ifid „iuikfl piiK '» 

Stic iin ^\ltll ^1 > w.io\vn inu'^'^cs^ Jitie ili(» 
mxl 

A\ isiK \< I ti< !u lu 1 1 ^ sjtl( a>i<I 11 »\v(m «ipiiiicr 
Ins>\\ri iiul <1 ( nil itluMil it is svvctt 
T » I 1 Lie nn tl c ilittii ^ l)ii U 
Ainl 1< ijini sjuintl \ n d nn^ i>i ool s uidwn 
slide till 1( V(s in 1 s< »tt« I is tin ^ 

^ tl ui MK* lj 1 1 tli< (Cl *1 llllllvh Of 

W it h } il 111 I I n i III t la I III ill! l i k s — 
\* \( 1 1 il mi] utid niiiii ^nibh >1(1 — 

Ihc \ tlK ill d lA If Uil^ 

fVi J I • 1 n H ‘ t’ u III I IS ] j i> (lie 111 
A t\n \(nn il nmMi li lil ml l( In ite linil s 
\n I ti(.ssc u 11 Hi lln < i]> 

illi \\liu II lla Kumnistiid inidlisslu 
Wlunlct i'’ ( I til Ml \ 1 1 lid d luui 

AniK 1 t til U tl It rli I (11 nwik I 11 iiid 

(.1 i [)>. tiu 1)1 il ^lal’ mi (IK tlu swerd t'n 
1)1 (>\\ ^ 

(.loi ions 111 lie mt ^la i h i s( m d 
W nh tokens (){ (.Id ^^\ls , tin n i^sne limlis 
\u sti )ii^ witli •'tin -,lin^ Iknni to thee li s 
1 mu( h d 

l(is holts md With h h hnnn^s suutlcn thee ’ 
7ho} tonld uol (juduh the Im tliou hu&tlion^ 
Ik i\ ( Il 

■^^dCJiCss jiowci Ins duj: tin dungeon dinp, 

And his sw lit mil miLis l)> i tlKiismd hies 
li ne kjt-,ed tin ehims jet, while he deems theck 
liouiid, 

Th(» Imka aic shneied, aud the piisoii walls 
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Fall out\\ard teiublo thou spnng’st forth, 

\s spiiimb the flxfiio Abo\e a binning pile, 

Vnd shoutc^'t to tlif» nitions, A\ho ictuin 
J'liy slioutings, while the pile oppitssoi flics 

“ Tin biithij lit w IS not J:l\enb^ hum in hands. 
Thou WLit tw 111 bum w lih M in I ii pit iv int fields, 
While }et oil] i icc w is (cw thou s.it st^vltll luin 
T o tend the (pm. I fl n k iiid w it( h tin d us, 

\u(l tL i(1i tlio K dtiwittci iiniik ms ^ • 

'Jhou b) Ills sid< mil 1 tliu t ingkd \\o< 1 
Didst w n iL^n tJu^ jinithti m I th( wolt^ 

Voui onlv fflR j iiid th >u with him didst diaw 
Jlic eiilicst fui4»ows on Hr mount iift side, 

^ )tt with the I) hu Tmiuii^ hnnscll, 

Tin ciumi dth<ii^h ot kmuikI look 
Do 11 ) w itli 1 1 m\ \{ 1 s in 1 1 u < 1> S( d 
Is 1 lUi 1)( in ill in th ii in 1* is In incct^ 

The M\c dcti iiui 1 1 tliiiK < 1 1 i is 

Tlic u uipci tJcmblLs in his Ustin s(s ^ 

‘^TJiun sliilt wi\ slion^u witli tin' 1 pse of 

Hnt he si) ill ti h mtoifidlo i^i — 

1 tchlci, ^ ct s ihtl< ] 1( dull \i i\( •his snaics, 

\nl s]»in^ them on tin ( utl^ss siijs uul (iip 
Ills \Mtluicd liind-^, i il horn thiu iinbiisli cill 
Hm h >rd(s i > fall u| m thiV Jie shill send 
»}uiiiit niiskus foimsof fm ind ^ullint inicn, 

^lo f itcli th\ i/e, iiid utti im^ icdiil wuids, 

Ti oluiin thin( (U, while his slj imp'^ by 
steal! h, 

• Pwiiie aioun I thee thieads of steel, light tin c^ad ou 
thu ul • • • 

That movi to fetters , or bind dowm th} urns 
A\ ith cb^is conce il< d in ehajihts Oh ’ iinf jet 
Ikon unbiaco thy coislet, oi lay hj 
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Thy sword ; not yet, 0 Freedom ! close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy neVer slcei)>, 

And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven. But woiild’st tluni 
rest 

A while from tumult and the frauds of men, 

1’heso old and Irieiidly ‘solitudes invite 
Thy visit. ‘ They, wliile \et the forest trees 
Were yo\inef upon the nnviol.ited earth, 

^nd yet the moss stains on the ro<*k were new, 
Beheld tliy glorious childhood and rejoiced.” 


TllK FI TrUE LIFE. 

Ifow shall r kiu)\v thee in the sphere wliich keeps 
1’ho disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee tliat time amid wither sleeps, 
And perishes among the dn^st we tre.id f 

“ For I shall feel the sting of eeasedess pain 
If there I meet thy centlc sjiirit not, 

Nor hear tho^voiee 1 love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes tJie lender thought. 

“Will not thy own meek heai» demand me there? 
That heart wdiose fondest throbs to me were 
given ; 

name on earth was ever in thy pmyer, 

Sliall it bo banished from thy tongue in licaven? 

“In meadows flinu’d by heaven’s life-breathing, 
wind, , * . 

In the resplendence of that glorious sphere. 

And larger movements of the iinfettorod.jnQind, 

Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here?. 
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“The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my }iai*shor nature bore, 

An<l deeper grew, and tShderer, to the last, 

Sluill it expire with life, and be no more ? 


*• A happier lot tlian mine, aiixl Lirorer lii^ht 
Await thco tlioro, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, * 

And lovost all, and icu<lercd good for ill. 

« « 

" 1^)1’ mo, the sordid cares m which I dworf^ 
Shrink and consume thejiciit .is heat the scrtl 
\nd wr.ith ItiA left it', se.irw- ihit fnc of hell 
Has left its fiiglitful scar upon my soul. 


“ \ ei tliongh thoii wo.ir'st the glory of the sky, 
Will thou not keej) the s.im(* lieloved name, 

Tlu* Mine fur thoiighttul hrow, .lud gentle eve — 
Lf'volier m lioaveii’s sweet climate, \et tlics.imc 1 

• 

^Shilt thou not teadi mo, in th.it cahner homo, 
Tho wisilom tliat 1 leaini‘d so ill ni thi' — 

Th ' wiMlom that is love, — till I betomo 
Thy lit companion m tlie land of bliss?'* 


AX EVIINIXG REVHKTE. • 

“Tun Rummer dsiy has closed, tlio aim is set, 

Well hixve they done thoir office, those bright 
• Hours, 

^Tho latest of wliose train goc'^ softly out 
In the red west. The greep blailc of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young 
tvifig 

Has Bproad its plaited tissues to tho sun j 
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Flowers gf the ifjirdon and the wa^atc have blown 
And witherctl ; wrdh liaA'C fallen ujxju the soil 
l^'roni bur'll iiiir culls, and ffi their tfraves await 
Their resurrection, fn^'ets from the ]k>o1s 
Jlavt* hll(Ml I lie .lir awhil*^ with huniniinir winj^s 
^riiat now are still fur ever ; ])4iintcd niotlis 
ll,i\e w,iud'M((l the blue sk\, ami died aj^alri; 

in()lher-bir<I hath bioki'ii, for hi‘r brood, 

Thi'ir prjson sIk*!!'., or >ho\ed tbeni from the nest, 
Phnuo-JJ’nr their e.irliest (lli;ht. in brij^ht alcoA('s, 
In Avotulhuid coll i! 4 <‘n with barky walls, • 

In noisome eelK of the tujnultuous town, 

^l<»thers have ( las|i(‘(l with joy the new-born babe. 
(Jr.iNi's b^ th(‘ loneI\ ro»evj. fhc diore 
Of n\ens ,nel ofixc.m, b\ the w,i\s * 

or till’ tlironuid eitN, b.ni* b( en bollowi'd out 
And Idled and ch‘''ed. Tins day bath parted 
ti iiAiid N 

'Phat 7ie\r liidbre were parted ; it hath knit 
Ne\< fritMulshijis ; it hatli seen tin' nuiiden |)li^ht 
Her faith, aud trust lai’ p<,u*e to liiin who lon;^ ^ 
Ibid wooed, .ind it Iiath he.jrd, from lips wdnm 
hlo 

WereohHpieid ofhiAe, the fiist jtai’sh word 
'Piiat lohl tlie wedded one lu*r peace was Ihnvn, 

“ h^u*(*well to the sw'cet sini due ! One ^dad day 
Is aildi'd HOW' to Ohildhood’s iiieny days, 

Ami one calm day to those of (piiet A^^\ 

Still 1h(' Ihvt lloins mil on : and as I Jian 
Amid the thiekenimr dirknoss, lamps are Ijt 
l>y th(‘M' who watch tic dc.id, and those* who 
twine 

Fiowors for the hridt. 1’ho mother, from the 
Of her sick infint, sliades the ]uinfiil litrlit 
And sadly listens to his «puck drawn breiith. 
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^ oil • thou gw>at jmnemdit of Ihe I unust 
Oi chaiu<c 01 llifTht of time foi \e ul one I 
Hut bcHicst, siknth, As 'sisiblc ^ctiu 
Into NijihtV sh ulow mil tiu stiLimnu riAs 
Of uli^ht wlntlici lit lliou bt inn^ iiu ( 

( ft cl the iiii lit\ tinui t s\\c ?» me on, 

\tt know not wlnilii i M ni t lUiilJ v tl u 
'I he COUlSt'- I t t’u 11 ilu \nv li ui« 

IJe 1 nows wl in 1h b hil in ( t „ \ 1 ^lit 

^lt^loth•tl^ c*th| <1 II w 111(1 < i (1 ilV 
( ( nil unf ic wiiini il ho lu \t 1th i fl m 

Mull I iss lit in liK < I ^ nhli i m t I il 1 II 

lioniviitue^ M I witlit s ti 1 ttii » u 
With li 111 (Is oi sh uni oil nil 1 m in linen 
W hn h w 1 ( ( m 1 u ^ i he hei i ^ i i * - ^ | in, 
r 10 tl ts within th\ j iih ^ Oi s» ill tl e \ ii*^ 
I’lish lue w h 11 IT I n i\i j i i 
Inti till 1 11> t > • l I n , t ^ * 

Oi ih Ihc j 111 N 1 1 i nil 
1 \en now, \ hih I iin 1 i ii^ in i i s ri n '■t* 
Impinl uonnlnu f Ol I \ i 1 d iflihnni 
Tn flu \ ist L\ el < I I < n ^ N h h 1 1 ^ui 
\( thit (he ill thicdii hi witl wl it iiu i 1 mis 

'^h ill the (-K it J iw ( 1 ( h n t intl ] i .n s 1 1 tl i 

Itswwknus^ ( intl\ 1 l^( limntirtiht 
( tilth uni withoi t I ' li ( ( 1 I sh 1 1 _1 (k 
lilt > tilt new the ctcunl ti w'll Ih ^ 
f ike l hli^lil 1 iVci ( f tile liel ^ 1 1 Im i\( 1 

II ji nine} < iiw uel in pcijeti il | e le 
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“BLES.'il^D AHK Tlf^E THAT MOUllX. 

“Oil, (lobiii not they arc blest alone 
Wliohc lives a jicacuful tenor keep ; 

TJio l\>v^cr wlio x)ities Man, lias shown 
A blessing f(»r the eyes that weep. 

“<Ihc lij^ht of syiilcs shall fill again 
nf’he lids that oAoiflow \vith tears . 

And wo.iry liours <if woe and pain 
Are promises of happier ^ears. 

“ llioio is a day of sunny rest 

For <‘v<*r> d.irk and troubled night ; 

And ifiief ni.iy bide an evening guest, 

Ihit joy shall ooiuo with early light. 

AmUtliou, who, o'er thy friend’s low bier, 
Shovldc’st the bitter drojis like rain, 

Hope that a briirhter, happier sphere 
Will gno him to thy arms again. 

‘‘^or let the good man’s trust depart, ^ 
Tiiough Life its cimimon gifts deny, — 

'fhoiigh with a pierced and broken heart. 
And spurn’d^ of men/ he goes to die. 

*• For God has mark’d each sorrowing day 
And number’d every secret tear. 

And Jfca veil’s long a e of bliss shall pay 
For alf IJis children sufTop hero.” 
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• hyMn.xo death. • 

On ! could I hope the wisoand j)ui*e in Iicart 
Might hoar my s )iig witiiout a frown, nor deem 
My voice uuwortliy of the thoino it tries, — 

1 would take up tlie hymn t% Death, ai^l say 
To» tlie grim j)o\\or. The woild hath slander'd 
tlioe ^ 

\!iJ mock’d thee. On thy^dim and jiAdowy 
brow 

They place an iron cro\fii, And call the'c king 
Of terr<n*s, and the sjKalor of the ^^orld, 

De.vlly assassin, that strikest down the fair, 
riie lovi'd, the gouil — that bicathest upon tlio 
lights 

Of virtue set along the vale of Lifi*, 
x\ndthoy go out^n (larknc^s. ' I am come, 

Not with reproaches, not with cries and j)ra\L*i >, 
Such as have sbirm'd thy stern, insensible var 
From the beginning. I am come to speak 
I’hy praises. True^it is, that I have wept 
Thy conquests, aiidm.iy w\*ep them yet again ■ 

And thou from some I love wilt taki‘ a life # 

Dear to me as my ow'ii. Yet w'hile tlie spell 
Is on my spirit, and I talk wiMi thee 
Tn sight of all tliy trophies, face to fice. 

Meet is it that my voice should utter ftu’th 
Thy nobler triumphs : 1 will teach the w'ovld 
To thank thee — Who aix’ thine aci'iLscrs ? — Who ? 
The living ! — they wdio never felt thy power, 

And know thee not The curses of tlie wretch 
•Whose crimes are ripe, his sufferings when thy 
hiHid • 

Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come, 

Are writ among thy praises. Jiut the gofid— 
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Does he whom th} kind li lud dismiss’d to jicdcc, 
Upbuild the utlo \ loloin o tli it took ft ^ 

lii'^ fettuis an I unliiii d pii*>on cell 1 

^ Iviist tlun the h\>^i n to Dc itli Dtliveiei ’ 

(* ;d Inth ni mittd tiue t » fut the opjius^’d 
Anltiiislidu o[j)uw)i Wluii th< nmdduf 
Tin (mujiim i I n i|^)ns a\ ilks the Moild, 

All I il IS ( li M ( I In n ith his lui t lu 1 ill 
Ifs kinjl<»iu^ mi H inf > imi mi^htv iciln — 
'IhoHjV nil fii>lni 4 isl hi st nnl Ins In t 
111 IS} heme ^ 11111^111111., h s wii 11 hi hind 
Umi.rhh vcfl st ii]n n hiii/tliN sttiii j:i isj), 

And thi stun links<lihit ticinind us i h iin 
lull 1)01111 1 nunkinl lie eiuinhh I th u di st 

hii dv 

Se(])tit in I einw^t in 1 h it his tin ne to dust 
Thu tiu intli sll>uls^\hh ^lidiiess, md'liei 

f-nhes • 

(ii hei iMtnin (iiui iin 11 lit 1 mnds \^iin 
I Ise h id t’ I mi ht s <1 thi oJ li n f nn 
iSimi )(1 sosfiis 01 flu >onih who in^iid 
111-, hnlh h >11 I il)\ in \imii n --nu ti (\en now 
11 k 11 if n ns w it h iiolotiion inddiiien 
I]i(iiHfc,hi lof ( u mi Heels 1 lioii di ucn. 

In thv .^Miltini fill Ml 11 > ol th st who kne»\\ 
Jso otnei liund oi dost tiioii iiiteipeise 
Oiih toli\ the snl]ii*i isU ]) 

^Mku he who nude him wietili d fioubleb not 
Ills lest — till u dost sti iki down his t\i int too 
Oh tluK s )( A wh n liMiid th it held the bcem ^ 
Diup lilekss mid the pitikss lu lit is eold 
Thou too ilust ])iu.,i Iiom I mil hoiiihle 
nd old iih>l itius fi nu the ])U)iul fmes 
Cu h to Ins ue fhei. piiests go out till none 
Is left toleidi then wiiship , tlicn tho fiiCb 
Of sdciitlte die dull d, uid the gieen ine>bb 
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'O’crcreepa their altars ; the fallen images 
Cumber the weedjr courts, and for loud hymns. 
Chanted by kneeling crowds, the chiding winds 
Shriek in file solitary aihlos. Wlien he 
Who gives his life to guilt, and laughs at all 
The laws that Ood or man has m.ido, and round 
Hedges his seat with power, and shines in 
wealth - , 

Lifts bp his atheist front to scofi at Heaven, 

And celojbrsxtes Jus shame in t>j)cn day, ^ 

Thou, iiftlie pride of all liis crimes, cutt>l‘^>ft 
Tlic horrible example. 'rouelVd bv thiiu', 

Tlio extortioner^ hard haiAl foregoes the gold 
Wrung from the o’er- worn poor. I'lie perjurer 
Whose fongue was lilhe, e’en iioV, and \oluhle 
Agariist his neiglil)oiii\ life, and he who liiughM 
And leap’d for jo^ lo set a spolless fain* 
illastbd befoic Ins own foul (aluimue\ 

Are biriit w'iHi d<^H(llv ^ilemt' * Ho, who sold 
Hih conscience to presci\e a worthh^s life, 

Even while lie Juigs himself on his escape, • 
Tivinhles, as, doul)J> <eiiil»le, .it neth. 

Thy steps o’ertake him .uid theie I'j no time 
For parley— nor will liribes unelencli tli} in asp 
Oft, too, dost (lion lofoi III (liy VK tun long * 

Ere his last hour. And wlitni tlie re\el)er. 

Mad iu the chase of jdeasnre, s^iotehcs on. 

And straibb each nerve, and tlcais the path of 
life 

Like wind, «thou poiut’st Inin to-; the dreadful 
goal 

And shakest thy hour-ghw-^ ui hiS reeling eye. 

And chcck’st liiin in mid course. Thy skeleton 
• hand 

Shows to the faint of sjiiiit»thc n'ght path. 

And lie is wani*d, and tears to step aside. 

Thou settJftt between the rufhan aud his crim 
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Thy gha,8tly couutonanco, and his slack hand 
FH'ops the drawn knife. • But, oh, most foar- 
fiilly 

UoU thou show forth IFcaven’s justice, wlioii tl‘\ 
sliafts 

T)ri)ik up the cbhing spirit — th3n the hard 
Of licart and violent of hand restores 
The treasure to the fi-icn Hess wiv'tcli lie wi’ongM 
Then from the writhing ho-jorn tliou dost pluek 
The ai?/ltv s'v'ret ; lips, forages seal'd, 

Are famiit'ss tla^ dreadful tru^t at lenefth, 

And gi\e it up; the hdous latest breath 
Absolves the innoCM'iit him who bears his ciiine ; 
J^ho slandena*, horror smitten, and in tears. 

UecMlls the dea llv' obloijuy he forged 
To vork his brother. ^ ruin Thou dost make 
Thy ])euiteat victim utter t'‘t]ie air 
The dark eoiHpira<*\ tliat strikes at life, 

And aims to w'holm the laws ; er.cyet the hour 
c 'me, and the di-eud sign of murder given. 

o 

•dims, tiie fir^i of time, liast thrm Ik’Cu 

found 

On virtii(‘'s .>idi : the wicked, but for Ibcc, 

Had ‘been too strong for the good; the p’cat ol 
caith 

Had erusliM tiie weak for over. School’d in 
guile 

For ages, ‘wlnle eaeli pa>KsiuLi year had brought 
It^ baneful les.'^on. they liad fillM thtt wwld 
With their abf)ininati ms ; wliilo it.s tril>e.s, 

Trodden to eartli, inibruted, and despoil’d, 

Had knelt to them in woi hip ; sacrifice 
H fid »nioked on many an altar, temple roo& 

Had echoed with the blasidiernous prayer and 
liymn ; 

Blit thou, the groat reformer of the world, 
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Takcst off the sons of violence and fraud 
In their green pupilage, their loro half leam’d — 
Ere guilt has quite o’erruu the simple heart 
(iod gave them at tlicir birth, and blotted out 
Ilis image, l^hou dost mark them flush’d witji 
hoj)e, 

As on the threshold of their vast designs 
l>(Mibtful and loose they staid^ and strikest them 
do^n. 

* • * * * *’*!,'* 


THE PRAIIUES. 

“Tifusn are th^ gardens of the desert, these 
The unshorn tidds, iuiundless and lK*autifu\, 

For which the s])Ooch of England has no name — 
The pmiiies. T behold them for the first* 

And my hcaitfs\vells, while Uie dilated sight* 
'I’akcs in the eneireling vast ness. J,o ! they stretch 
111 airy undulations, f.ir away, . 

As if the ocean in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all Jus rounded billows fix’d. 

And motionless fnr e\t‘r — MNionless? — 

No — tliey are all iimdiain’d again. The clouds 
Swoop over witli then- shadow.-., and, hcncatli, 

'riie gurfacc rolls and lliietnates to 4he eye ; 

Hark hollow % seem to glido along and chaw' 

'fhe sunny ridgf's llree/es of the south ! - 
Who toss tiie golden and the flame-like flowers, 
And pass the j)i*airie-havvk that, j)oised on high, 
riajfS Ill’s broad wings, y^t moves not — yc have 
play’d ‘ 

Among fhc palms of Mexico and 'VRuea 
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Of Texas, and have crisped tlie limped brooks 
That from the fountaitfe of Sonom glide 
Into the calm Paoific^have ye tann’d 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this ] 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work : 

The hand that built the firmament hath hcav 'd 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown lir 
slojjics • 

With lierbage, jilantcd them with island gi'oves, 
AikI h^/red them round with forests. » Fitting 
not)r 

For this magnificent temple of the sky — 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Ilival the const ellat ions ! IMic great heavens 
Seem to stooj? down u])oii the scene in love,— 

A noariT \.iult, and of a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bonds above the easl-om hills. 

“As oer the vcrd.ud w'astc 1 guide my steeil, 
Among the high, rank grass that sweeps his 
Glides, 

The hollow beating of*his ftxjtstej) ficems 
A Siicrilegious sound, I think of tli(»se 
Upon whose rest he tramples. .\ru they here — 
The dead of other days f — and did tlie dust 
ijf these fair solitudes onec stir with life 
And burn with passion ( Let *hc mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivci’s, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crow<h*d with old oaks, 

Aiisw^cr. A race, tlmt long has pass’d away, 

Ihiilt them ; a disciplined and popi^Jous race 
Heap'd, with long to.l, the earth, wdiilc yet the 
( Ircek 

W's hewing the Pcnbdicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and i-earing on its rock 
Tlie glittering I’arthenon. These ample fields 
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Noy^’isli’d their harvests; here their herds were 
fed, 

Wlieii haply by their stalls the bison low’d, 

And bow’d his maned sliouldcr to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with their toils, 

Till iwilight blush’d, aiul lovers walk’d, and \^’d 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of uuienienibcr’d form, 

(jJave tlj/c soft winds a voice. The md ma^ catne — • 
The rofiming hunt or- tribes, warlike and kc?l’ce, 

And the mound-binTdors v.mish’d from the earth 
The solitude of centuries* ^pt old 
Has settled where they dwelt. The j)i\iirie-wolf 
Hunts in their ‘meadows, and his fiesh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gophci mines the gmund 
Where stood tlieir swarming cuties All is gone — 
All — save the ])iles of earth that hoM their bones, 
The platforms wbeie they worshipp’d unknown 
gods— ^ 

The barriers wbieli they builded from the^soil 
' To keep the foe at bay — till o’er the walls 
The wild be-leaguerei’s broke, and, one by one, 

Tlie strongholds of the plain were forc’d and heap’d 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the- wood 
Flock’d to tliosc vast, uncover’d sepulchres, 

And s.it, unst'arod and si lent, .at thoir feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear beoame 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 

Man’s better nature triumph’d. Kindly words 
Welcomed ami soothed him ; the rude conquerors 
Seated the captives with their cliiofs ; he chose 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seem’d to forget, — -yet ne’er forgot, — ^the wife 
Of his fkst love, and her sweet little one 
Butcher’d amid their shf ioks, with all his 
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“ Thus chanjje the forms of heing.^ • Thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious iu strength, 

And perish, its the quickening breatli of God 
Fills them, or is withdiuwn. The red man, too, 
Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long, 
And, nearer to tlie Rocky Mountains, sought 
A wider hiinting-giound. The beaver builds 
Xo longer by tlieso streams, but far awaj^ 

•On Wfitcr^s^ whose blue surtlicc ne’er gave Kp*k 
The whJWmciu’s face — among Missouri’s springs, 
An<l pools whose is''Ues swell the Oregon, 

He rears lus little Yenii^ei In these plains 
The bison ft'e<ls no more. "J'wicc twenty leagues 
Heyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 

Roams the maj(‘stic brute, in herds that shako • 
The earth vNith tJiundcring stops — yet here T 
meet 

His ancieni fu<»tprints stamped beside the pool. 

• 

“Still tltts great solitude is cpiick with life. 
Myriads of ij)seo1s. gaudv jis tla'llowors 
They dutler over, gentle <]uadrupcds, 

And birds, that searce Jiave JeaniM the fear of 
man, 

Are here, and sliding ro])ti]es of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. .* 'J’he giuoc'ful deer 
Bounds to the w'ood at mv a])])r()ach. 'Phe bee, 

A more ad\enturous colonist than man, 

With whom he came across tlie eastern deep, 

Fills the Stavaniias with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

AVithin the hollow oak. I l.steu hmg 
To .lis domestic hum, and think I hear 
I’he soilnd of that advaacing multitude. 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the 
gi'ound 
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Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and' the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippcrfe. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark-brown furrows. All at once 
A^i-esher wiiul sweeps by and breaks my dream, 
And 1 am in tlie wildcrnebs alone.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WILLIAM ELLKRY CHANNINO. 

This distin/^uished writer, whose influence l^s 
been so salutary on tlie mind of our age, was 
born in the year 1 780, at Newport, in Rhode 
Island^ and entered Harvard College when 
only fourteen years of ago ; from thence he stu- 
died, at Cambridge, the usual routine course of 
Classical Science. 

Soon after leaving Cambridge, Channing be- 
came a private tutor in a family of Virginia, 
an8 went to Reside in that State. His liealth, 
hitherto, Iiad been reinai kably good, but now 
It failed, and he waj to the '^nd of bis life an 
invalid. After his return to Newport he pur- 
sued, without any professor or teacher to guide 
him, his studies in theology. When in the 
fulness of bis years and fame he stood to 
instruct where in his youth he had been a 
learder, he reminded his bearers of this period 
in'*' fits life, in a mannpr equally graphic and 
be&utiful : “ I had two noble places of study, 
he said, ‘^one the edifice now so Yreouented 
and useful as a public library, then so deserted 
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that I spent day after day, and sometimes week 
after week amidst its dusty volumes, without 
interruption from a single visitor ; — the other, 
the beach, — my daily resort, dear to me in the , 
sunshine, still more attractive in the storm. 
Seldom do I visit it now without thinking of 
the work, which there in tho sight of that 
beauty, in the sound of those wavc^, was car- 
ried 01 ^ in my soul. No spot on e^rtl^ has 
helped to form me so much as th.^f'beach. 
There I lifted up my voice in praise amid tho 
tempest. There softened by beauty, I poured 
out my thanksgiving and contrite confession-*. 
There, in revcirential sympathy with the mighty 
power around me, I became conscious of power 
.within. There struggling thoughts and emo- 
tions broke forth, as if mo.ved to utterance by 
Nature’s eloquence of the winds and weaves. 
There began a happiness surpassing all worldly 
pleasures, all gifts of fortune : the happiness of 
communing wuth the works of (lod.” Hero 
is an index to his character. A mild, contem- 
plative enthusia&t,^with a jnind imbued with 
taste, and stored with the best leaftiing, and an 
ardent desire that he mighty bo useful, he woi.t 
into the world, proposing to himself as his 
mission the elevation of men to his own kind- 
ness, serenity, and dignity, and the bringing of 
them into the same converse with nature and 
Uod. 

Soon after he began to preach he rocoived 
and accepted an invitation to become tho pa^ 
tor of tho Churcli in Federal -street, in Boston-, 
and was ordained on the first of June, 1803. 
Tho congregation worshipping there was then 
^ 2 
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small, but pn this account the situation was 
preferred to another which was offered to him, 
for the slenderness and debility of his frame 
would not allow him to labour much as a pa- 
rochial minister. His countenance was beau- 
tiful, his voice, always troiniilous, was variably 
musical, and his articulation slow and distinct. 
His manner altogether was natural, persuasive, 
and earnest, lie immediately became popular, < 
and the. increase of his sosiety soon rendered 
necessary the ercctitni of a new and larger place, 
of worahip. A visit tef Europe much improved 
his health, and llllcd his mind with new pur- 
)>oses. He retained -his connection with the 
bociety until his death, though in 182 a col- 
league was associated with him, and in ISIO. 
he was relieved from the obligation .of perform- 
ing any public duties.. 

Doctor Clianuing’s earliest publications were 
on coiifrovcrsial tlieolo;ry. II is sermon on the 
Tmtarian lleliof, preached at the ordination 
of the lleverend Jared Sparks, in UiUi- 
inore, in is peril a ps, fho most ingenious 

and polisheef of liis ilogmatical essays. 1 1« ex- 
cited an extraordinjiry degree of attention, and 
several of the alilest Triuiiiirian writers in the 
country replied to it. In 1820, ho printed, in 
the “Cliristian Dise'ple,” a ])aper on the same 
fiu!)ject, entitled ‘"The Moral Arirui^iont again&t 
OahiHisrn.” Hut tliough he continued to foql 
a deep interest in this and other religious con- 
^oversies, they could not. have been congenial ‘ 
to one who was so seifsitively alive to the beau- 
tiful; and notwitlistanding the reputation he 
aegu^red by these writings, ho was by Ao meana 
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6ttod by his intellectual constitution for a pur- 
suit of which the main element is logic. 

He was brought more directly into notice as 
a literary man by his “ Essay on National Lite- 
rature,” published in 1823, and his ^'Remarks 
on the Character and Writings of John Mil- 
ton,” which appeared in the ‘‘ Christian Exa- 
miner,” for 1826. This article was written 
very hastily, and somewhat unwillinglj^ to 
oblige a friend who felt an interest in^he sale 
of an edition of Miltoirs Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” then jiisl published in Jloston. 
On reading it in print ho concluded not io 
avow himself its author/ winch he might well 
do, for, however creditable it would have been 
to a writer of inferior jiowers, it was below the 
level of his own, and had in it very little that 
was original or distinctive, it was supposed 
by his more judicious friends, who w;;re not 
in the secret, to be an imitation of his style, 
by some clever young man of the university, 
and one, who has since become eminent as a 
clergyman, being accused of it, thought it 
worth while to advise ])r. CHianning of his 
innocence, as he considered the essay a poor 
one. The surprise of the author at the repu- 
tation to which it attained was never concealed. 
It is but justice to him to state that his own 
estimate of it was proper. The Edinburgh 
reviewer’s criticism of it was, perhaps, just, 
thou;^h it was not fair to judge of the merits of 
* an author by one of his poorest works. 

His “Remarks on the Life and *Character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte'^ have not been assigned 
their proper rank among his writings. This 
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article is more able than that on Milton; 
nn(loubte.Hy it was written with care, and con- 
tained his deliberately-formed opinions; but 
rnnch of its celebrity was owing to adventi- 
tious circumstances, by which it cannot be 
sustained. Its merits are in its generalities: 
it has none as a delineation of the character of 
that great man, whose name, given, to the 
wiiK^s at Toulon, became an undying sound. 
Ih the jjcriod of his captivity, niDii held their 
breath at the stupendous crime, hut when he 
died, one universal hiss from all the quarters of 
the globe poured upon bingland, so that every 
cheek was flushed in* the scorching breath of 
human indignation. An attack upon the vic- 
tim was a cosmetic for the festering faces of 
the criminals, all the bettci for bring imported 
from a nation that was deemed less friendly to 
Britaii^^ than to France, The state of feeling 
was the secret of the temporary success of 
“ Scott's Libel on Uonaparte,” and it occasioned 
the ropublication of “Channing’s Essay'’ in 
every conceivable form. The rep iblican is a 
candid judge, it was said, and if his portrai- 
ture is correct, it, was right to violate eveiy 
law to rid the world of such a monster. This 
is Doctor Ghanning's position : he assumes that 
Napoleon was resolved to make the earth a 
slaughter-house, and to crush every will adverse 
to his own, an^ denies that against such a person 
mankind should proceed by written lav^ and 
Mp^ents. ^This is a doctrine which sanctions 
WmlSist cvety mob and massacre since the con- 
■piracy against Christ, foFit makes men in all 
leases the judges of the necessity and justice of 
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their own actions. It is one of the instances 
in which passion obtained a mastery ovea his 
usually serene understand in^if. He was too 
sagacious a man not to know that obedience is 
the first condition of freedom ; that it is better 
for a nation to suffer anything than to do injus- 
tice ; that there can be no true liberty where 
the authority of the law, whether it be right 
or wrnsig, while it exists, is not superior to 
every other possible obligation, contingehcjPof 
conviction, except, were such a tl\jng to be 
looked for, tbe direct &nd audible interfering 
voice of God. The essay is full of misrei re- 
sentation and invective, and we arc constantly 
reminded in reading it that the author was 
labouring to make out a ca<»e for which he 
was sensible that he had inadecpiate materials. 

In 1829, Doctor Ghamiing ])ublibhed, in the 
Christian Examiner,'** his ‘‘Remarks on the 
Character and Writings of Fenelon ;”’a paper 
in which are developed with muck ability some 
of his ethical views, particularly in reference 
to the dignity of human nature 

There is a perceptible and steady increase of 
strength and beauty in .Doctor Cbanning's 
writings, and they are more profound, original, 
and characteristic, the more he gave himself 
up to his t[ue mission, which was, not so much 
to dispute about systems of faith, as to bring 
acts, customs, and institutions to ^le standard 
of Chris.tian morality,* and in the spirit of a 
genuine philanthropy to advocate the cause of 
peace, gentleness, and righteousness. Of peace 
he was an early and persevering friend: in 
1816, b*e published bis first discourse on^tbe 
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subject ; when there was danger of a rupture 
with France, in 18*i5, he again ^raised his voice 
in remonstrance; and, in 1839, when there 
was a prospect of a conflict with Great' Britain, 
in a lecture before the American Peace Society, 
he brouglit out fresh proofs of the insensibility 
of the mass of the conimunity to the crimes 
and miseries of war, and the general want of 
Chris^^ian. philanthropic views in regard.to this 
• baftarSus umpirage of right. He discussed the 
subject in ^11 its bearings, with a faithfulness, 
earnestness, and power of illustration, which 
showed a warm personal bympatny and thorough 
acquaintance with it; and the extent to which 
his writings were read ami remarked upon 
proved that they struck a re'^ponsive chord in 
the national heart. . 

He was also much interested in the plans 
for the suppression of intemperance, and •dis- 
closed the depths of its causes and the essential 
remedies which it demanded in a discourse 
which indicates a deep thoughtfulness upon 
our social relations and necessities, and a true 
apprehension of the general capacity for a 
higher range of duties and enjoyments. This 
was preliminary to, and should be considered 
with his two noblest productions, — those which 
bespeak most truly the nature of hi^ ambition, 
and are likely, from the sagacity and rational 
views they dvsplay, and their rare adaptation to 
raf'se the mass of men from the degradation of 
mmd and heart in which they are sunk, to be 
longest remembered. These are the Address 
on Self-Culture,'* delivered in Boston in the fall 
of ^38 as an introduction to a course'of leo^ 
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tures attended chiefly by mechanics, and the 
Lectures on the Elevation of the Labouring 
Portion of the Coiiimunity, delivered before an 
Apprentices" Library Association in that city 
in the winter of J840. They are built upon 
the principles of the absolute essential equality 
of all men, Jind of the dignity of hum in nature, 
which makes all assumption of suporiority on 
accounl^of outward privileges a violation of the 
Divine purposes, as well as infringement "of the 
fundamental law of our social organi/atujiu 
He was fir from conteildmg that the mass are 
competent to form just estiinatos of the gr at 
matters which have relation to their moral and 
material interests, without previous initiation 
and discipline; but demincled of society the 
encourageinont to unsold and cvercise, and of 
every individual the development and usc, of 
the highest eapicities. 11c claimed mutuil 
respect, according to virtue, intel'igoiico, and 
gonius, without rcgird to anj factitious dis- 
tinctions of birth, weiltli, or portion, ilut 
li iw'ever radicil wore liis\i0W'^ on this subject, 
ho was no leveller in the common acceptation 
of the term , li » would take nothing from 
the high but their pride, iv^crv o, and contempt, 
and nothing from tlie low hut their env), 
hatred, and jealousy. He would not elevate 
the hbourer above his occupation, but in it: 
lio would dtgmfy the most humble pursuits, 
tint are necessary to hiimui bap])iness, and per- 
suade their followers that if tlicy hul the will 
and the energy, there w.\s nothing to prevent 
their elevation to the highest range of cultivar- 
tion and enjoyment. 
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Doctor Clianning was never a member ^njr 
of the anti-skverj societies, and is said to'Jbf^'j^e^ 
doubted the wisdom of such associations ; but' 
he was unhesitating and uncompromising in l\is 
opposition to slavery, and his tracts on the An^ 
nexation of Texas and the Duties the Free 
States, and others of a similar purpose and 
6j)irit, with the book on Slavery which he pub^ 
hsln^ in 1841, had a more powerful ij^ifluenco 
on the ^niestion than any other writings that 
have been published in this countrj. The 
last public act of his Mife was an address de- 
livered at Lenox, in Massachusetts, on the* first 
of August, 1842, in commemoration of Eman- 
cipation ill the ilntish West Indies. 

Doctor Ohanning's Discourses on the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion, embracing a phi- 
losophical and perspicuous statement of tlio 
true principles upon which our belief in human 
testimdn) is regulated, are the most creditable 
of his writings of tliis description. Some of 
his sermons inculcating the practical duties of 
religion are of the first order of excellence. lie 
had neither the learning nor the metaphysical 
power to be a great theologian. In one 
volume bo chums for reason supremacy, and bp- 
peals to it as the last umpire ; and in another 
derides the results of the most rigid induction 
as opposed to his own consciousness. Con- 
sciousness was the law of his belief. Logic 
v/as resorted to, reluctantly, for its defence; 
never* fbr its formation. Let no one suppose * 
that bis excellence practical preaching^' is 
to be lightly esteemed even in comparison with 

far higher intelIeo<iual force of such men as 
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Edvi'ards. The , theory of beauty which T!d- 
wards taught, Ciianniiig undeFt»too(l^nd appre* 
oiated, and the purer and ardent benevolence 
which it inculcated he practised. Whether hie 
abstract notions were right or wrong, he really 
loved virtue for its own beauty and sweet- 
ness, and was eminently successful in im- 
planting a love of It in others^ His mind, 
without •being of the first, was of a ^^ryjtigh 
^r<ler ; bis tasto was elegant, but not fJlultless,. 
ard he is* justly admired for his honesty and 
licioibin His works will undoubtedly fail to 
sustain his reputation as a thinker and man of 
letters 

Dr. Channing passed the last few years of 
his lifo in much pi'ivacy, at Boston in the 
winter, and at NeNvport in ‘the summer. Ho 
was seised with a typhus fever, while travel- 
ling, at Bennington, Vermont, where he died^ 
on the second of October, 1812. 


POETllY.. 

raOM “Alf ESS\Y ON Tiu. WRITINGS OF 

“We believe that- poetry, fai fioin injuring society, 
IS one of the great instnimcntaof its refiueinent 
and exaltation. It lifts the jxnnd^above ordinary 
Jifo, gives it a icspite fix>in depressing cares, ^ and 
awakens the consciousness of its affinity with what 
1*^ pure and noble. In its legitimate and highest 
cfloits, it ihas the same tendency and aim .with 
Ohiistianity , that to spirituaJi^e oiur ngture^ 
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True, poetry, has been made the instrument of 
vice, the pahder of bad passions ; but, wh.cn genius 
thus stoops, it dims its fires and paits with niuch 
of its power ; and, even when Poctiy is enslaved 
to licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannot 
wholly forget her tnie vocation. Stniins of pure 
feeling, toiiclies of tenderness, images of innocent 
happiness, sym])atliies with suffering viitiic, biusts 
of sporn indienation at the hollt^wiiQss of the 
worlu, ])assjiges true to our moral nature, often 
escape in an immoral work, and shoiv us hov0 
hard it is for a gittod spirit to divorce itself wholly 
from what is good. Podry has a nat nml alliance 
with our host atioefions. It delights in the heauly 
and suhliniity of the outward creation and of tlie 
soul. It indeed pca‘tm 3 \s, with tt'irihle energ}’’, the 
excesses of the |kissiou.s ; hut they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are, fuH of 
})Owx»r, which commaiul awe, and excite a deep 
though shuddering syinjrathy. Its great tendency 
and purpoho is to carry lire mind beyond and above 
the beaten, dusty, wearj- walks of ordinary life ; to 
lift it into a jairer element ; And to bj*eathe into it 
more profound and generous emotion. It reveals 
to us the loveliness ol nature, brings back the 
freshness of early fueling, ’-^^vives the relish of sim- 
ple pleasures, keeps iinquenclicd the enthusiasm 
which warmed the sjrring-timo of our being, refines 
youtliful love, strengthens our interest in human 
nature liy vivid delineations of 4ts tenderest and 
loftiest feeling^ spreads our sympathies over all 
classes of society, knits us by new ties with uni- 
versal being, and, through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions helps faith to lay liold on the 
future life. 

We are aware that it is objected to poetry, that 
it. gives wrong views and excites false expectations 
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of life, peoples tlie^ mind with shadows and illu- 
sions, and builds up imagination on tho ruins of 
wisdom. Tliat there is a wisdom against which 
poetry wars, tlie wisdom of the souses, which 
makes physicjil comfort and giatitication the su- 
preme good, and wealth the cliief interest of life, 
u e do not dcu}’^ ; nor do we deem it tho least ser- 
vice which poetry renders to mankind, 'that it re- 
deems thjm from tho ttiraldom of tliis eju*thl)orn 
])rudeuce. But, passing over this topic, \sp \fould 
observe, that the complaint apiinst poetry, as 
abounding in illusion and deception, is in tho 
main groundless. In many poems tlicre is m re 
of truth than in many histories and philosophic 
theories. * Tho fictions of genius aie often the 
vehicles of the sulilimest verities, and flashes 
often open now legionsof thought, and throw new 
light on the masteries of our’ being. In poetry, 
when th(5 letter is falsehood, the ^jiiiit is often 
proudest wisdom. And, if truth tliiis dv^ells in 
tho boldest fictions of the j)oet, much more may it 
be expected in his delineations of life ; for the 
present life, whieli is the first stage of the im- 
mortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of tlie hard to detect tliis 
divine element among the gi’osser labours and 
pleasuK^s of our earthly being^^ The present life 
is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. 
To the gifted eye it abounds in the jioetic. The 
affections which siiread liejond ounselves and 
stretch fiir into futurity ; the workings of mighty 
passions, wliieh seem to arm the soiil with al- 
•most superhuman energy ; the innocent arid irre- 
liressiblc joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, 
and dazzling hopes of youth ; the tlu’obbings of 
the hoartf when it first wakes to love and dneams 
of a liappiness too vast for earth j woman, with 
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her beauty, and gitice, and gentleness^ and fulness 
of feeliug, and depth of affection, and blushes 
of purity, and tlie toues and looks which only a 
mother’s heart can inspire j-^these are all poetical. 
It is not true that the poet paints a life whiol> 
does not exist. He only extracts aud concentrates 
as it were life’s ethereal essouco, arrests and con- 
denses its volatile fragrance, brings together its 
scattered beauties, and ])roloiigs its move refined 
but cv.vioscont joys. Aud in this ho does well; 
for it is good to f )el that life is not wholly usurped 
by cares for subsistence* and pliysical gratifications, 
but admits, in ineasures which m.iy be indefinitely 
enlarged, sinitiinonts and delights worthy of a 
higher being. This power of })oetry to refine our 
views of life and Iwippinevs, is more aud more 
needed as society advances. It is needed to with- 
stand the encroachments of lio^rtless and artificial 
manners, which make civiliziition so tame ‘and un- 
interesting. It is needed to counteract the ten- 
dency of pliysiwil science, which, being now sought, 
not, as formerly, for intellectual givitification, but 
for multiplying bodily comforts, requires a new 
development of imagination, taste, and poetry, to 
preserve men from sinking into an earthly, ma- 
terial, Epicurean life.” 


HANOINH. 


adduess on temperance. 

Lancing is an amusement which has been dis- 
couraged in our country by many of the best peo- 
ple, and not without reason. Dancing is asso- 
ciated in their minds with balls ; ajad thfjs is ono 
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\)f the worst forms of social pleasure. The 1:ime 
ronsijmed in preparing for a ball, the waste of 
tJiOiight upon it, the «xtrtivagance of dress, the 
hite hotu«, the exhaiisticm of strength, tlie ■expo- 
sure of health, and tlic languor of the succeeding 
day, — these and other evils connected with this 
nmusoraent are stiong reasons for banishing it 
fi-om the community. But dancing ought nut* 
therefore to be proscribed. On the confniry, balls 
sliould discounigod for this among otlicr rea- 
sons, tlwit dancing, instead of iicing a rPiTe ploa- 
sui’o, requiring elaborate ])roparatiou, may becoioe 
an everyday amiihoment, ftud may mix with our 
common intoivourse. This cxcTcisc is among ^ue 
most|^calthful Tlie body as well as the mind 
feels Tts gladdening inllucuce. Xo amusement 
seems more to have a foundation in our nature, 
"^riie animation of youth ovci flows sjiontaneously 
in liarmoniouh movements. * The true idea of 
dancing entitles it to favour Its end is to realize 
perfect grace in motion ; and who docs no* know 
that a sense of the graceful is one of the higher 
faculties of ouf iiatui'e I It is to be desiied, that 
dancing should become too -coiiimon among us to 
be made the object ef special preparation as in the 
ball ; that metnbors of the ‘vime family, wlion 
confined by unfavourable weatjicr, should recur to 
it for exercise aud cxhilamtion , tliat branches of 
the salRb family should onlivon in this way their 
occasional meetings ; that it should fill uj) an hour 
m all the assemblajfts for relaxation, in which the 
}ouug form a part. It is to l)C desired that this 
accomplishment should bo extended to the labour- 
ing chasses of society, not only as an innocent 
pleasure, but as a means of improving the mannem 
Why shall not gracefulness bo spread through the 
whole community ? ^►Vom the French •nation w^ 
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learn that a depjreo of gnicc and refinement of 
manners may ])ervade all classes. The philan- 
thropist and Christian must desire to break down 
the partition walls between Imman beings, in flif- 
forent conditions ; and one means of doing tliis is, 
to rcmo\e the conscious awkwardness which con- 
tincment to laborious occu])ations is apt to induce. 
An accoinplishincnt, giving free and graceful 
tnovement, though a far w'eakcr bond thaft intcl- 
lec^il or iuojmI ciiltuie. still docs sonfretbing to 
bring tho&e who partake it, near tach other.” 


Tin: Tiif'.ATia:. 

ijiOM iirr svAif 

In Its j)resent state, the theatre' deserves no en- 
couragonunt Ft is an aceuinnlation oT imin(»ral 
inflruMices. It ha^ lunirishcd intemperance and 
all vice. Jn suing this, 1 do m>t say that the 
ainusoinent is radicalh. cs>ciitially c\il. I can 
tonecivo of a tlu'alK' which would he tlic noblest 
of all aniu'-eiijt nts, and wonld take a liigh rank 
among the means < f refiniiv' the liisle iind elevating 
the character of the people The deep woes, the 
mighty and terrible passions, and th^snhlirac 
emotions (»f genuine tiagtth^ are fitted to thrill 
u> w'ith human sym]>athies, with in- 

tcrc.st in our naliire, with a consciousness of 
A\hat man can do and dare and siiilcr, with an 
awed feeling of tho' fearful mystcTics of life. ThC 
soul of tlu‘ sjicetator'i.s stirred from its depths; 
and tlic lethargy in which so many live j« 
roused, at least for a time, to some intcDScness 
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of thought and sensibility. The drama answers 
a high purpose, when it places us in the presence 
of the most solemn and striking events of hiynaii 
history, and lays bare to us tlie human heart in 
its most powerful, ap])alling, glorious workings. 
I>ut how little do^s the tlieatrc accomplish its 
end ? How often is it diagi*acod by monstrous 
distortions of hum in nature, and still more dis- 
graced by profaneiK'ss, coarseness, indelicacy, low 
wdt, suoli as noVoman, worthy of the uame, c.an 
hear without a blusli, and no man can ,cait* take 
a pleasure; in v\”ithout .self-degradation. Ts it 
possible that a (^hristian*and a I’elined people 
(*j)n resort to theatres, wdiere cxliibitions of dam .ug 
are given only fit for brothels, and wlicre the most 
li^’entiouH class in <]io comimmity throng imcon- 
loaled to t(‘nipt and destroy ? 'Fluit the theatre 
should be sufierod to o\i«>t in its j)n‘sent d(‘grada- 
tion is a n‘]»roaeh to the community. Were it 
tf) fall, a better drama might spring up in its place. 
Ju tlio meantime, is there not au amusement, 
lia\ing an affinity with the drama, which might be 
lijsefully introduced among us '! I-moan Heeitation. 
A. work of genius, recited liy a man of tine taste, 
enthusiasm, and powers of elocutam, is a very 
f)urc and higli gi’atifieatioii. Were this art culti-. 
vatod and eiieouragcd, great jminbei-s, now insen- 
sible of the fine compositions, iniglit be waked up 
to tlietr excellence and power. It is not easy to 
conceive of a more effectual way of s])rcading a 
refined taste through a comm unit v. The drama 
undoubtedly ajipoals more strongl}" to the passions* 
tliau rccit.Vtiott ; but the latter bi'ings out the 
ineauiug of tlij author more. Shaksperd, worthily 
recited, would be Ix'tter ainder.sto()d than on the 
f'tage. Then, in recitation, we esc^ape the weariness 
'd‘ listening to poor performera, who, after all, fill 
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up most of the time at the theatre. Eecitation, 
sufficiently varied, so as to include piooes'of chaste 
wit|^ as well as cf J)athos, beauty and sublimity, is 
adapted to our present intellectual progress, as 
much as the drama falls below it. Should thib 
exhibition be introduced among us successfiilly, the 
result would be, that the ])()wer of recitation 
would be cxtoiihivelv called forth, and this would 
be added to oiu* scwMal and domestic pleasures. 


HELiaiON AND PLEASURE. 

raOU IHK SVMF 

To some, perhaps to many, religion and amuse 
ment seem miitmilly hostile, and he vho pleads 
for the one may fall under huspicion of faithful- 
ness to the oth( r. Jhit to hglil against onr nature 
is not to ser\e the cfiune of piety or sound morals, 
filod, who gave us our n.ituie, who hub constituted 
body and mind meapable of continued effort, wlio 
lias implanted a strong desiie for rc'creation after 
labour, wlio hji'* made i.s for smiles mucJi more 
than for teiws, and, who has made Liughter tlie 
most contagious of all sounas, whose Son hallow e^l 
a marriage- fi*a«<t by his presence and xsympathy, 
who has sent the child afresli from his creating 
hand to de^ elope its iratnie by active q>orts, and 
who has endowed both young and old with a keen 
siisceptibilify of enjo^iiKiit from wdt tnd humoiu*, 
—He who has thus fovmeu us, ciinnot have in- 
tended us for a dull, monotonous life, and cannot 
frown on pleasures w'hich solace our fatigue and 
'refresh our siiirits for coming toils. It is not only 
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possible to reconcile amnsement with duty, but to 
make it the means of animated exertion, more 
faithful attachments, more grateful piety. True 
religion is at once aiithorit itivo and benign. It 
calls ns to sufTei-, to die, ratlicr than to swerve a 
hair’s breadlh froni what <«od cnjoioH as right and 
good ; but it teaclics ns that it is right and good, 
in ordinary cirm in stances, touint(* rel;i^tation vith 
toil, to accc])t (Hod's gifts with <*li(*crfu]Tjcss, and 
to lighte^Ti the heart, in the intervals of o\o/tion, 
bv social pleasures. A religion giving d«irk \ie 's 
»»f (lod, and infusing sni^Tstitious h'lir of inuo 
cent enjoyment, instead of aiding sober hub! % 
will by making men .»b|C(*t and sad, imjmir tbur 
moral force, and pveii.iro them for intemptMaiu e 
as a refuge noin depu‘s ion or despair. 


TIIK SK.NSK or IIKVUTY. 

nioM sFLV-oiu ru he.” 

“ is an all peivading ju’esenee. It un- 

folds to the .iiumlierJiss tioweis of the sjuing. It 
waves in the branches of the freens and the gi’cen 
blades of gra'-. It haunts the deptlis of the earth 
and the sea, and gleams out in the hues of the 
shell and the precious stone. And not only these 
minute ohj(*cts, but the o<*(\m, the mountains, the 
I’louds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and set- 
ting sun, all o\crflo\\ with beauty. Tho uni\ rifle 
*is its temple ; and tliosc myn who are alive to it, 
ivuiuot lift tlieir eyes without feeling thcmselvefl 
iMicompassed with it on every side. Now this 
boaut^^ iH so preeioius, the enjoyments it gives ore 
N 
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SO refined and pure, so congenial with our tcndor- 
est and noblest feelings, and so akiu to worship, 
that it is painful to think of the multitude of men 
as living in the midst of it, and living almost as 
blind to it as if, instead of tfiis fiiir earth and glo- 
rious sky, tlK'v were tenants of a dungeon. ^\n 
infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of 
culture of tin's spii’itua] cudovnient. Suppose that 
I were to visit a cottage, and see its wall. 4 lined 
with choieost pictures of Itaphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exquisite 
workmanslii]), .‘ind that T Avore to learn that ndther 
man, AV(unan, nor child ever Gist an lye at 
these miriicles of art, how should I feel their 
privation ; how >sIionld I want f.o open their 
eyes, and to Jielp tlioin io conii)rehond and feel 
tlic loveliness nnd gTjiinleor which iii vain courted 
their iioti(x‘ ! Jiut cNory Imsbandinau is living in 
sigld: of the works of a diviner Artist ; and how 
mucli^^AVOuld his existence l)e elevated, could he 
see the glojy wliicli Hhiue.s forth in tlioir forms, 
hues, propoi tions, and luoral cx]>ressiou ! I lawe 
spoken only of tljc* beauty of nature, but how much 
of this mysterious cosutu is found in the elegant 
arts, and e.qH'cialiy in (itovatiire ? The best books 
luiA’e most beauty. 'J’iie greatest tiaiths are 
wronged if not linked .rith beauty, and they 
win their way most siirelv and deeply into the 
soul wlien arrayed in this their natural and fit 
attire. Now' no man receives the true, cultiu ‘0 cif 
a man, in whom tlio seusil)ility to the beautiful 
is not chbrished : and f know of no condition in ' 
life from which it should Iju excluded. Of all 
luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand f 
and it seems to me to be most important to those 
conditions, where coarse labour tends to give a 
^gi'ossncss to the mind From the diffusion o£' 
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beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for 
music in modem Germany, we'' learn that the 
people at large may partake of refined gratifica- 
tions, which have hitherto been thought to be 
necessarily restricted to a few.” 


BOOKS. 

FKOM TIf I'> S \ >rK. 

Ft is cliivi'iy ibroiiL^'li Ixo’ i rluct wc enjoy inter- 
course with snpvrioi* laiiids, and these i)i valuable 
moans of coininuiucalion are in the reach of all. 
In the best books .u:i*eat men talk to us, give 
us their most precious tliougfifs, and j)our their 
souls into ours, (hxl l)e thanked fm- l)ooks. They 
care the voices of the distant and the deaej, and 
make us heirs of the siiiritual life of ptist ages. 
iBooks are tlio true levellers. They give to all, 
who will faithfully use them, the society, the 
^piritual presence ot the best ami greatest of our 
race. No matter bow |)(M)r [ am. No matter 
though the prospt'i'ous of my own time will not 
enter my obscure dwelling. lf*tho Sacred Writers 
will enter arid take u[) tlieir abode under my roof, 
if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me ot 
Barridisc, and Sliakspere to o[)eii to me the worlds 
of imagination Jind the workings of the huiuaii 
lioart, and Kr.iiikliu to enrich mo with his practi- 
cjil wisdom, I shall not ))iiic for want of intellec- 
tual comj)anioiiship, and I .may become a culti- 
vated man thougli excluded from wdiat is called 
the best society in the place v.di^re I live.” 
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TIIK BOOK OF BOOKS. . 

FROM THE MINISTRY OF THE POOR.” 

"The poor mijjjlit enjoy Uic most ad- 

vaiita":es flio ricli, had tlicy the moral and re- 
lif'ioMs (adtivalion consisleiit Avith tljpir lot. Books 
tiiid choir way into every hoii‘>e. however mean ; 
and espeeially tliat book whicli eontains more 
nutriment for the inteUeet, in lairi nation, and lieaii;, 
than all others ; 1 mean, of comse. llm Bible. 
And I am confident that annmjLC the ])oor are tlioso 
who find in that one book mor<; enjoyment, more 
awakenin<r truth, moi'e lofty and beautiful imajrery, 
more cultun* to the whole soul, than thousands of 
the '‘ducated tind'in their general studies, and 
vastly more than milli('ns amono the rich find in 
that superficial, ti’unsifory litiu'ature which con- 
sumes all tlieir readin^jj hours. 


SIMJUTrAJ. FKKKDOAr. 

FIU)M A niSCOUKSE PREAOTIED AT THE ANNUAL 
ELEOIION iri 18 .‘ 5 f). 


" [ MAY be asked what I mean hy ‘ inward spiritual 
fi'eedom V The commf)ii and true answer is, that 
it is fireedom fVom sin. T apprcdiend, howxver, 
that to nifiny, if not to most, these words are too 
^>ague to convey a full and deojj sense of the great- 
" jiess of the blessing. Let me then offer a brief 
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explanation ; und the most important remark in 
illustrating this freedom is, that 'St is not a nega- 
tive state, not the more absence of sin ; for such 
a freedom may be ascril>ed to inferior animals, or 
to children before becoming moral agents. Spiri- 
tual freedom is the attribute of a mind in. which 
jvasoii and conscience have hegim to act, and 
winch is free through its own energy; through 
lidclity to the truth, through resistance of jhomptii- 
tiou. I cannot therefore l)ett(‘r give my view's of 
spiritual froodom tlian by saying, that it. is moral 
energy, or force of holy piM’jjose, put forth against 
the senses, against the ]>assions, against the worl 1, 
aiul tluis liberating the intellect, eonseiciieo, .and 
will, so that thojMuay act with strength and unfold 
themselves for over. The csstuicc of si)iritnal free- 
dom is power, A man li hi ‘rated from sensual 
lust by piilsv, would not thendbre ho inwardly 
free, lie only is free who, through self-conflict 
aud moral resolution, sustained by trust ii| God, 
suliducs the passions which liavo debased him, 
aiiil, escaping tlic thrahlom of low objects, binds 
himself to jjiye and lofty ones, ddiat mind alone 
is free, which, hioking to (h)d as the inspircr .and 
rewarder of virtue, adopts his tnv, Avritteu on the 
heart and in his word, as its supreme rule, and 
whtch, in obedience to this, governs itself, reveres 
itself, exerts faithfully its best powers, aud lyifolds 
itself by well doing in whatever sphere (Jod’s pro- 
vidence assigns. 

“It has pleased the all -wise Disposer to encom- 
pass us fi'om our birth with difficulty and alliire- 
jnent, to place us iu a world whci’e wrong doing 
i« often gainful, and duty, rough and perilous, 
w'horo many voices oppaso the dictates of the in- 
ward monitor, where the body jjresscs as a weight 
on the mind, and matter, by its perpetual agency 
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on the senses, becomes a barrier between us and 
the spiritual wofld. We are in the inidat of 
influences which ' menace the intellect and heart, 
and to be free is to withstand and conquer these. 

“ T call that mind fi*ce, which masters the senses, 
whicli protects itself against animal appetites, 
which contemns pleasure and pain in comparison 
with its Own energy, wliieh penetrates beneath 
the body and recognises its own reality and great- 
ness, 'which ])asses lift', not in asking what it shall 
eat or ‘di’ink, but in hungering, thirsting, and 
seeking after i-ightcousa?ss. 

“ 1 ciill tiuit mind fix'o, which eseiipcs the bondage 
of matter, whicli, instead of stojijiing at the mate- 
rial uuivej-so and making itii prison-wall, passes 
beyond it* to its Author, and finds, in the radiant 
signatures wdiich it cveiywrliero bears of the In- 
finite Spirit, luilps to its own s])iritual enlargement. 

I call that mind free, w’hich jealously guards 
its int^lloctnal rights and ])owei-s, which calls no 
man master, w'liich does not content itself with a 
passive or hereditary faith, which opens itself to 
light whcnecsocjvcr it may come, wjiieh receiA^es 
new truth as an angel from heaven, which, wdiilo 
consulting othei’s, inquires still inoro of the oracle 
within itself, and uses iu.stmctioii from abroad, 
not to supersede, but to quicken and exalt itsoWn 
energies. 

, “ I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to 
its love, which is not imprisoned in itself or in a 
sect, which recognises in all human beings the 
image of (iod and the rights of his children, which 
delimits in virtue and sympathises with suflering 
wherever they are sepn, which conquers pride, ” 
anger, and sloth, and offers itself up a willing- 
victim to the cause of mankind. 

' ^ “ 1 call that mind free, which is not' passively 
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framed by outward circumstances, wliidi ifiT'libt 
swept away by the toiTcnt of e\%nts, which is not 
the croatiive of accidental impulse, but w;hich 
bends events to its own improvement, and acts 
from an inward spring, from immutable principles 
which it has deliberately cs])oiiscd. 

I call that mind free, wliich ])rotccts itself 
against the usur])ationK of society, which docs not 
cower to human o])ini()n, which feels itself ac- 
countal?Je to a higher tribunal tlian nuin’s, which 
Inspects a liighcr law than fashion, which* respects 
itself too much to bo the slave or tool of the many 
or the few. 

“ I call tliat mind free, whicJi, tiirougli coiifidLuce 
in (lod, and in tlie ]H)wer of virtue, has cast oft* all 
fear hut tliat of wrong doing, w hich no menace or 
peril can enthral, which is calm in the midst of 
tumults, and possesses itselfj thoiigli all else be 
lost. 

I call that mind five, wdiich ivsists the bondage 
of habit, which does init mechanically repeat itself 
and copy the past^ wdiich does not live on its old 
virtues, whicli iloes not enslnve itself to jirecisc 
rules, l)ut' whicli ftirgots what is behind, listens 
fur new and higher monitions oi conscience, and 
rejoices to .pour itself ft)i th in fresh and higher 
exertions. * 

“I call that mind free,' which is jealous of its 
own freedom which guards itself from being 
merged iu othei-s, which guards its empire over 
itself as nobler than the empire of the Avorld. 

“ In fine, I call that mind free, which, conscious 
of its affinity witli (*od, and coutidiug in bis pro- 
mises by Jesus Clirist, devotes itself faithfully to 
the unfolding of all its powers, which passes the 
bounds of time and death, which hopes to advance 
for ever, and which finds inexhaustible power, 
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both for action and suftering, in the prospect of 
iinmoilixlity. ^ 

“Such is the spiritual freedom which Ciii*ist 
came to give. It consists in moral force, in self- 
control, in the enlargement of thought and affec- 
tion, and in the nnrestmined action of our best 
po\ve?s. I'liis is the groat go«j(l of (Jhi’istianity ; 
nor can we coiujoivc a greater within the gift of 
( jod. 


FUKKDOM. 

FKO.V AV ES.SAV OX XVTIOX.VL UTEItATCUE. 

“The (piestion whieli wo most solicitously ask 
about this country is. xvhat race of men it is likely 
to produce. AVe cori'^lde** its liberty of value only 
as tar as it favours the growtli of men. What is 
liberty \ I’he removal of restraint from human 
powers. Us beuetit is, tliat it opens new fields for 
action, and a wider range for the mind. The 
only freedom w'orih pos.sessing i.s that which gives 
enlargement to a people’s energy, intellect, and 
virtues. Th(3 savage makes his boast of freedom. 
Uut wdiat is it worth i Free as ho is, he continues 
for ages in the same ignorance, loads the same 
comfortless life, secs the same untameil wilderness 
spread around him. lie is indeed free from what 
he calls the yoke of civil institutions. But otlier 
Jxud worse chains bind him. The very privation 
of civil government is ^iii en’ect a chain, for by 
withholding protection from property, it virtually 
sluickles the' arm of industry, and forbids , exertion 
for the melioration of bis lot. l^rogress, the 
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growth of power, is the end and boon of liberty 
and, without this, a people m\y have the name, 
but want the substance and spirit of freedom.” 


PKAOK. 

FJIOM AN KSSAV ON TFir^ WJIITINOS OF FKNELON. 

• 

“TriKitE is a twofold poaao. Tlio first is negative. 
Ft is I’clief from dis(]niot and corroding care. It 
is repose after conflict and storms. But there is 
another and a higher ])eaco, to which this is but 
tlic prelude, ‘a poa<‘,e of (tod which passeth all 
uiidei’standing/ and ])rof)erly called * tlie kingdom 
of heaven within us.’ Tliis rtate is any thing but 
negative. It is the highest and most rtrenuous 
action of fhe soul, but an entircHy hariponionS 
action, in which all onr po\vers and affecf.ions .are 
blended in a beaut i fill proportion, and sustain and 
[lerfect one another. Jt is more than silence after 
storms. It is the concord of all melodious scainds. 
Has the reader iie\er known a .season when, in the 
fullest flow' of thonglit and feeling, in the universal 
action .of the soul, an iinvartl calm, profound as 
midnight silence, yet briglit as the still summer 
noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one throb of 
tumultuous passion, has been breathed through 
his spirit, and given him a glimpse and presage of 
the serenity of a ha])pior world 1 .Of this character 
is the peace of religion. It is a conscious harmony 
witli (tod jind the creation^ an alliance of love with 
all beings, a 8ym])atliy with all that is jaire and 
happy, a surrender of every separate will and in- 
terest, a participation of tho spirit and life of ch© ' 
N 2 
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univ'erse, an entire concord of purpose with its 
Infinite Original/ This is peace, and the true 
happiness of man ; and we think that human 
nature has never entirely lost sight of this its 
great end. It has always sighed for a repose, in 
which energy of thought and will might bo tem- 
pered with an all-])ervadiiig tran([uillity. We 
seem to discover aspirations after this good, a 
dim consciousness of it in all ages of the world. 
Wo think avc sec it in those systems of V)riental 
and (.ireciaii Philosophy, wddeh proposed, as a 
consummation of present virtue, a release from 
all disquiet, and an iulimate union and liarmonv 
w'ith the Divine Mind. We even tliink that we 
trace this consciousness, tliis aspiration, in the 
works of aiK’ient art which time lias sjiared to us, 
in which the sculptor, aiming t(> eiiihody his 
dce[)Ost thoughts of 'human t>eiTec(ioii, has joined 
witli the fulness of life and strength, a repose 
•wliich ^breathes into the s])ectator an admiration 
as calm as it is evalted. Man^ wo lielieve, never 
Avholly loses the sentiment of his true good. There 
are ycariiiiiiis, sighings which he docs not himself 
coinprehend, wlilcli break fortli alike in his pros- 
perous and ativej’so seasons, which beti^ay a deep, 
indestructible lliith hi a rood that lie has not 
found, and which, ih ]>ropoition as they grow dis- 
tinct, rise to (h)d and concentrate tfie soul in him, 
as at once its life and rest, the fountain at once of 
enoi’gy and of peace.*’ 
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DEATH OF A TRUE WIFE. 

FROM THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OP DR. TUCKERMAN. 

‘‘ Her r«KeiTe and sln*inkin^( delicacy tlirew a veil 
over her boautifnl clmractor. She was little known 
beyond her home ; but there she silently spread 
around Tier that soft, jinre li^rht, the preciousness of 
which is never fidly understood till it is quenched. 
Her calm, gentle wisdom^ her sweet humilit}'”, lier 
sympathy, which, thougli tender, was too serene lo 
disturb her clear perceptions, fitted her to act in- 
stinctively, and without the consciousness of either 
party, on Jiis more sanguine, ardent mind. She 
was truly a spirit of good, diffusing a tran- 
quillizing inffuence too mildly to be thought of, 
and therefore more sure. T\\o blow which took 
her from him left a w^ound which time coyld not 
heal. Had his strength been continued so that 
he could have gone from the house of mourning 
to the haunts of ])overty, he would have escaped, 
for a good part of the day, the sense of his bereave- 
ment. But a few minutes’ Avalk in the street 
now sent him wearied home. There the loving 
eye which had so long brightlcncd at his entrance 
Wiis* to shed its mild beam on him no more. 
'I’hcre the voice that had daily enquired into his 
labours, and like another conscience had whispered 
a sweet approval, was still. Hiore the sympathy 
which had pressi'd with tender hand his aching 
head, and by its nursing care had postponed the 
hour of exhaustion and disease, was gone. He 
was not indeed left alone ; for filial love and 
reverence^ spared no soothing offices ; but these, 
though felt and spoken of as most precious, could 
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not take the place of what had been rerooved. 
This great loss piodiiccd no burst of grief. It 
was a still, deep sorrow, the feeling of a mighty 
void, tlie last burden which the spirit can cast off. 
His attaclmient to life from this moment sensibly 
declined. In seasons of peculiar sensibility he 
wished to be gone, lie ke])t near him the like* 
ness of his de}>arted friend, and spoke to me m5re 
than once of the solace which he had found in 
it. — He heard her v'oic(.‘ from another world, and 
his antici})ations of that world, always strong, 
became now more vivid fmd touching. 


THE PRESENT A (IE. 

FROM “AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN PHILADELDIIIA.” 

“ The gnmd idea of humanitv, of the importance 
of man as man, is spreading silently, hut surely... 
Even the most abject portions of society are vi- 
sited by some dreams of a bettci* condition for 
wdiich they were designed. The grand doctrine, 
that every human being si ndd have the means of 
self-culture, of progress in knowledge and virtue, 
of bcaltli, comfort, and happiness, of exercising 
the powers and aftoctions of a man, this is slowly 
taking its place tlie highest social truth. That 
the woi’ld was made for all, and not for a few ; 

• that society is to caro for all ; that no human 
’ being shall perish but through his own fault ; that 
the great end of government is to spread a sliield 
'over the rights of all, — ^tliese propositions are 
growing into axioms, and the spirit of them is 
coining forth in all the departments of life. . , . 
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The IVesent Age ! In these brief words what 
a -world of thought is comprel?ended ! what infi- 
ifito inovemcnts ! wliiit joys and sorrows ! what 
liope and despair ! what iaith and doubt ! what 
silent grief and loud lament ! what fierce conflicts 
and subi.le schemes of policy ! what private and 
public r.evolutious ! In the period through which 
many of us have passed, what thrones have been 
shaken ! what hearts have bled ! wliat millions 
have bSen butcliered by their fellow-di’eatures ! 
wliJit hopes of philanthropy have bccit 43 ]ighted I 
And at the same time, wdiat magnificent enter- 
prises have been achieved ! what new proviii' » s 
won to science and art ! what rights and liberties 
secured to nations ! It is a privilege to have lived 
in an age so stirring, so jiregnaiit, so eventful. 
It is 1111 ago never to be forgotten. Its voice of 
warning and oncouragomenh is novel* to die. Its 
impression on history is indelible. Amidst its 
events, tlie American llevoliition, the fii*st distinct, 
solemn assertion of the rights of men, and* tlie 
French Kevoliitioii, tliat volcanic force which 
shook the earth to its centre, are never to pass 
from men’s minds. Over this age the night will, 
indeed, gather more and moi*e as time rolls away ; 
but in that night two foi’uis wdll appear, Washing- 
ton and Napoleon, the one* a lurid meteor, the 
other a benign, serene, and undeeaying star. An- 
other American name will live in history, yonr 
Franklin ; and the kite which brought lightning 
fj*om heaven will bo scon ruling in the clouds by 
remote posterity, when the city where he dwelt 
may be known only by its ruins. Tiiere is, how- 
ever, sometliing greater in the age than in its 
greatest men ; it is the appeamnee of a new power 
in tho wurld, the appearance of the multitude of 
max on that stage where as yet the fbw have acted 
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tlieir parts alone. This influence is to endure ‘to 
the end of time. ^ What more of the present is to 
siu'vive/ Perhaps much, of wliich wo now takS 
no note. The glory of an age is often hidden 
from itself. PorlKi])s some wo]*d has been spoken 
in our day which we have not deigned to hear, 
but which is to grow’ clearer and louder through 
all ages. IVrhaps some silent thinker among ns 
is at w'ork in his clos(‘t avIioso name is to fill the 
earth. Perha]>s there sleejis in his cradle some 
reformer wfio is to move the church and the world, 
who is to open a new eiu.in Jiistory, w^lio is to fire 
t))G liuinan soul with new^ hope and new daring. 
What else is to survive the age i I’hat w^liich the 
age has little thouglit of, Init which is living in us 
all ; 1 mean the Soul, the Immortal S])i]‘ii. Of 
this all ages are the un foldings, and it is greater 
than all. We must not feel, in the contemplation 
of the vast movements of our own snid former 
times, as if we ourselves wcie notliiiig. I repeat 
it, wo are greater than all. We are to survive 
our age, to comprehend it, and to pronounce its 
sentence. As yet, however, we arc oncompfussed 
with dai’kness. The issues of our time how ob- 
scure I 1’lie future into which it opens who of ns 
can foresee ? I'o the Fatlier d’ all Ages 1 commit 
this future with hun'ddc, ycl courageous and un- 
tilteriug liopc.” 
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• LITERATURE OE THE PRESENT AUE. 

FJiUM demands OE JilD ADK ON THF MINISTRY.'’ 

“ Tin: ohanictcr of the age is stamped very 
strongly on its liforar\ ])rodiu*tions. • VVTio, that 
can coinjaire the ]>re5ient ^^ith the past, is not 
stiiicl\\ifcli the hold and e.irnest sj)iiit iff the lite- 
laturo of our tin cs. ]t relnses to ^\astf itself < »i 
trifles, or «to in hi is ter to, more giatdieation. Al- 
iii<>st all that is written has -now some licaring it 
givat Intel ests on human natine. Fiction is no 
loiigJTiimerc amusement , init tianscendant genius, 
.leeonnnodatiiiii i I sell to the elxai actor of the age, 
li.is seized ujion this jiroMute of Jiteiature, and 
turned fiction from a to\ into a might} engine, 
and, under the liLdit tale, is buathing through the 
community eithirits u*vei once for the old or its 
liuistfor tlie new, ( ommunieatoN the spTnt and 
hysons of history, imlohls th(‘ o]H*ralioiis of reli- 
giuiis and ci\d institutions, and dt'fends or assails 
new th^’orus of od neat ion or muj.ds liy exhibiting 
them in life .iiid action. The iioetry of tin* age is 
e(|ualh eliaiMcttristic. It has a deejiei .uid more 
imjircshive tone tliaii comes»to ns from wh.if ha» 
been called tlie Aimnstan ago of English litera- 
ture. The leeiilar, ilaborate, harm onions strains 
which delighted a fornur geneiation, arc now ac- 
cused, 1 say not how justly, of playintr too mncli 
on the surface of nature and the heait. Men 
want and demand a more tin i I ling nolo, a poetry 
which pierces beneath the c\tcrior of life to the 
dcjithb of the soul, and wliich la} s open its ni\ ste- 
lious WMMkiiigs, boi rowing from the wdiole oufw^ard 
creation fresh images and correspondences 
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which to illiiinimite tho secrets of the world within 
118 . So keen is this appetite, that extravagancies 
of imagination, and gross violations both of taste 
and moral sentiment, are forgiven when conjoined 
with iihat a\iak(*ns strong emotion; and unhap- 
pily tlic moht htiiTing is the most popular poetry, 
even thougli it issue from the desolate soul of a 
misanthro]X) and a libertine, and exlialc poison 
and dealh.” 


THE DISTINCTION OF HANKS. 

FROM ON 1 LI \ MIOV OF 7IIK LVBOLKINO 

< L VSSI.S ” 


It is objected lhal tho distinction of mnk is 
essential to social or(h‘r, and that this will be swept 
awa\ by call nig forth energy of thought in all men. 
This objc(;l ion, iiidct'd, though exceed ingly insisted 
on in Euro])e, has nearh died out here , but btill 
enough of it lingers amf)iig us to fleserve eonsi- 
dcratiou. 1 n'ply, then, that it is a libel oii social 
orde* in su])po.se that it re(|ui»cs for its support 
the reduct iyn of th^ multitude of human beings 
to ignorance and servility ; and tliat it is a libel 
on the (^'cator to suppose that ho re(juii'(‘H, as the 
foundation of communities, tho systematic doja’es- 
sion of the majority of his iuUdligent otlspring. 
Tho supfiosition is too gr )s.sly unreasonalile, t</o 
monstrous to ro(|uire lalaaireil ri'futation. I see 
no ncc» </f ranks, eitlier for social oi'der, or for 
any other purpose. A 'great variety of pursniti^ 
and conditions is indeed to be desired. Men ought 
to follow their genius, and to put forth their powers 
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iu every Tisoful and lawfiil I do not ask for 

ft monotonous world. We arc far too monotonous 
now. The vassala^* of fashion, which is a part 
of i-cink, jirevonts cf)atimially the free exi)ansion 
of men’s powei-s. Let us have tlie greatest clivgr- 
sily of occupati(ms. Uut tins docs not imply that 
tliorc is a need of splitting, society into castes or 
ranks, or that a certain number should arrogate 
feiipej'ioqty, and stand apart from the r(*s^ of men 
as a .separate race. .Men may \v<»rk in different 
d(‘p:i»*tmen(s of life', and yet rec(vgnise tfieir bro- 
therly n'lition, and hoiautr one anc^tlu'r, and hold 
friendly coinmnuion witli one aiK^thcr. Undoubt- 
edly, men will prefcT as friends and common asso- 
ciates, those with wliom tlu'v svinjuithize most. 
But this is not to form a nink or (*astc. For ex- 
ample, the iutellitj:eut seek out the intc'lligent ; tho 
pions those who leveivnee (tod But suppose tho 
int(*lleetual and the religious to eiit tliemselves off 
by some broafl, visible <listiiictiou from the^^vst of 
society, to form a clan of their own, t(\ refuse 
admission into their houses to {►coplc of inferior 
knowledgt' and virtue, and to diminish as far as 
possible the oeeadt)ns of intorconi’se with them ; 
would not s(>ei<‘ty ri^e up .is one man against tliis 
arrogant exclusiveness f Aivl if intellig'iux.' ami 
piety may not 1 h' the foundations of a caste, ou 
what ground sliall they, wlio liavc no distinction 
i)ut wr’altli, sii]>ei'ior costume, richer equipjigos, 
tiller lioiises, draw lines around tliomselvcs and 
constitute themselves a higher class ? That some 
sluMihl ])c richer than otliers is natural, and is 
necessary, and could only bo ]>r('vented by gi’oss 
violations of right. Leave, men to the free use of 
tlieir jiowors, and some' will accuinnlate mol's than 
their neighbours. But to bo prosperous is not to 
bo superior, and should form no banicr betwoon 
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men. Wmltl) on^'Jit not to secure to the pir)s- 
perous the sliirlitost consideration. .1’ho only dis- 
tinctirms wliich slionld he i*ecou:nised are ihose of 
the soul, ofstroiiic principK of incorrnptihlo inte- 
gi’Uy, of usefnlne.sH, of cultivated intellect, of fidelity 
in seokiiii( foi* truth. man, in proportion as he 
has tlu’sc cl.iiins, should he honoured nnd wel- 
comed ev(My wlu'j'e. I si*e not why such a man, 
however coarsc'ly if neatly dressed, should not 1)C 
a resid'd ed nue^t in the most s])lt‘ndid mansions, 
and at tin* most hrilliant meetin^'t. A man is 
woi*th infiiiilely in(»re tlian the saloons, and the 
costumes, and th(' show of th(‘ universe. He was 
made to Invel all thosi* beneath his feet. What 
an insult to hnniMiify is the present deference to 
dress and u]»hol^f(‘rv, as if silkworms, and looms, 
and scissors, and needles eouhl produce Komethin|2; 
nobler than a man 1 hverv i^ood man should 
protest apiinst a caste founded on outward pros- 
])onty,,. because it exalts the (>utward above the 
inward, the material above the spiritual ; beeause it 
8]>rin^ from and cherishes a eontem]>(iblo pride 
in superficial and transitory distiiietious ; because 
it alienates man Irom bis l)rotIier, breaks the tie 
of common humanity, and breeds jealousy, scorn, 
and mutual ill-will. Can this bo needed in social 
order f’ 


(UlUlSTIANITY. 

FJtOM “TUK EVIDKN’CK'^ OF l KVl Al.V.D JIKLIGION.” 

“ Since its introdue.tion, human nature has made 
groat progress, and society (experienced great 
changes ; imd in this* advanced condition of the 
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Worlil, Christianity, instead of tj^sinp; its application 
and importance, is found to l)e more and more 
congenial and iwlaiitcd to man's nature and wants. 
Men liave outgrown the other institutions of that 
period when Christianity a])peared, its philosophy, 
its modes of warfare, its policy, its public apd jiri- 
vato economy j but Christianity has never shrunk 
as intellect has f»peiied, but has al\vA>s kept in 
advanc^ of men’s taeuhies, and unfolded n<!ft>Jer 
views in proportion as they Jane asccnulod. 1’he 
highest ]}o\\ers and alle<*tions wliich our nature 
has developed, Jiiul luonw than adi'cpiate objee-ts in 
this religion. Christianity is, indee<l, peculiarly 
iitte'l to the more improved stages of society, b' 
the more delicate seiisihililicss of n‘ii]jcd minds, 
and espocially to that di''^atislaction with the pre- 
sent state, which always grows with th.e growth of 
our moral ])Owers an<l aHeclitfiis. As men advance 
in civiJi/ation, they become susi*oj)til)le of mental 
sufferings, to wddeh ruder ages au* si i anger’s ; and 
these diristiaiiitv is fitted to assuage. Imagi- 
nation and intelkvt l)ecomc iiioi*c restless; and 
(-hristianity brings Ihem tninquillity by the eter- 
nal and magnificent ti'uths, the solemn and un- 
bounded prospects whicli it unfolds. Tins fitness 
of our religion to more advanetd stages of society 
tlian that in which it w'as infroduced. to wants of 
human nature not then d('velo[)e<l, seems to me 
voiy striking. The religion licars the marks of 
liAving come from a being who j)erf(»ctly under- 
stood the human inind, and had power to jwovide 
for its progress. TJiis feature of Christianity is 
of the nature of prophecy. J< was an anticipa- 
tion of future aiul <Hstapt ages ; aud, when Ave 
oonsider among Avhom our religion spnmg, where, 
but in God, can we find an explanation of this 
peculiarity 
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Mils. iTAiuiri^rr I5Ei:('iiku stowe. 

No literary iianio is probably so well known 
as the name of this lady. Jler ^nvat work, 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is in almost every cot* 
ta«[0 and parlour in the kingdom. The tales 
liavo never been n'printed in !']ngland before, 
and wc have ventured to append some of the 
more strikin*' scenes of '*' Uncle 'Fom.” 


UNCLE AIJEL AND Ll^FTLE EDWAJID. 

VVkre any of you born in New England, in the 
good old cateebisi Fig, school iroing, orderly times ] If 
yon Nver(‘ you must renuMuber my Uncle Abel, the 
most per])endicul.ir, upright, downright good man, 
that cv(*r laboured six days and rested on the Sab- 
bath. You rejiieinber his hard weather beaten 
countenance, wliere every lino seeracFl driiwn with 
a pe ,i of iron and the point of a diamond j his 
considerate grey eyes, that moved over objects as 
if it were not best to bo in a hurry about seeing; 
we circumspect opening and sliutting of his 
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mouth, Ins down sitting an(^ up using, all of 
which appealed to be pei formed witli a con\iction 
ifoic thought , m shoit, the whole oidtimg of his 
life xiid coiiveisxtiou which was, aicoiding to the 
tdioi ot the militm oidci, ‘to the light about 
f K c — ioi w n d — in n eh • 

Now if >ou su])postd tiom all this tiivigulu- 
jMii of exleiioi fins good in in li 1 1 nothing kindl\ 
witlim^Aoii wcK luiu h inistil in \ on otti ii find 
the L,ieentst ^i iss undi i i sn >w dull iiVl fhougli 
in\ mules mini w is not ixutlx of llie flowti 
^udiii kind still fh(\(. wi in ibiind luee ot 
whol(M))ni ind kiiulh t iti >n iIilu JtisTiue 
Ik sfldoin Implied, iuIikmi )o\ed hiinselt , but 
iDiniucM-i hid i moil 1 1 > is weigh t\ ( 5 mic 
tiou jt whit i ^))1 ) k \ IS Ml inoflKi , and 
wlieii oini ivedliiit wittiii m w is flis])iusMl in 
Ills pK^'CiiK Aim ini^ht I mle Vb Is fm. 
dowl} iili\ lilt mi'ji'essi nil s )li mu sxtisf le 
tion iiid he woiilllo)lv il tin ml hoi with i (Ci 
I 111! (juict woniiii IS if it w IS istonishiiig how 
MU ha thing niilil ^ii i >mi into i nun s he id 
I iielc Abil ilso hi 1 MHiH t ist foi Ihi fine uts, 
111 jnool whiicd 1 mi^h*^ 1 1 hic the ]) 1 ( isiiie with 
wliieh h( ^i/i ^ it till pi ti in Ins I imilv Hihlt 
till likeness vhiii )l I pii^nn \ou nciei luy ot 
^ou siw 111 i hi w IS I'so U( h Ml tmiiuntmii 
suiin that III eoiihl I'o tinough tiie smgin^ book 
It a sitting without tin 1 ist liti^iie he it iig tune 
like 1 windmill illthewiA - Uohul too a libeial 
hand — tliough Ins lihei ility v\ is til hv the lule ot 
thiee iiid piaitue He did to his neighhoms e\- 
ictly as he would hi el mi bv-he loxed some 
things m this world siuieieh he lo\id fns (iotl 
much but be lumouied liid texied liiin more , he 
wts exact with otbeis, he w is mire exact 
>utli himbolf — anel^ expected Ills (iod to be more 
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exact still. J'Wory thing in Uncle Abel’s house 
was in the wiinc' time, place, manner, and fr»m 
year’s end to year’s end. Tlierc was old mastei 
Bose, a dog after iny uncle’s own heart, who always 
walked as if he was learning the luultiplicatiou 
table. The)-e was ih(‘ old clock for ever ti^'king 
aww in th<‘ kitelun corner; with a pietiu’e on its 
tlieo of the ijiin, for ever ^'itting behind a ]>erpLiidi- 
enlir row nf poplars There was tlie neviw fill- 
ing Mip[)l_\ of red pe]>p(‘rs and onions lianging 
over th(‘’ chinuK'v. TIusv was the yearly holly- 
hocks and ii'onung nl(»r?os, blnonnng af'ound the 
window'^. I’liei'e w.is th<‘ ‘best roenn,’ with the 
8 Hided llo(a* and (‘\er r ‘en .•i-.par.iuoM l^ushos, its 
cu])l)^ird witli a al door in ojie corner, and 
tile st.md \^ith (he Ihbl*' .o)d ahntinac on it 

in the other. 1’her«‘ \\a^ Aunt Bet'll y, wlio mwor 
looked any older, IntMiise she alWiiV'. looked as old 
as sli(‘ could ; \>lio ahvays dried hor eatni]) and 
wormwood the la^t of September, and began to 
clean liouso the ihst of M.iy. In short lids was 
the laud of eontimianec. 

“Old Tinc' never sccin(*d to tnke it into his 
head to practice ( ilher addition, siibsli’aetion, or 
imiltip]icati(ai on the Mini total Tliis Aunt 
Betsey, aforoiiainetl, was the neatest and most ofli- 
eiont piece of human maehin(*ry niat evev opeiiited 
in forty [ilaces at (mce. She was always every 
where, pi'edcmiinatiiig ov'-r, and seeing to every 
thing ; and Ihongh my uncle had be -n twice mar- 
ried, Aunt Betsey’s ruk and aiilhoiiiy never had 
been lirokcn. She roijiued via* his wives when 
livin and I’eigned aftci them wluii dead ; and so 
boemed likely to reign to the end of tlic chapter. 
But my imele’s Litest wifi* left Aunc Betsey a much 
loss tiMctable sid)joct to manage than liad ever 
fallen to her lot before. Little Eihvai'd avos the 
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child of my undo’s old age, ^d a brighter, mer- 
rier little blossom never gi‘c\v up on the edge of 
an aviilancho. Ho had l)oon committed to the 
nui’siiig of his gmudiujinima until ho arrived at 
the age of discretion, and th(*n my old uncle’s 
heart yearned tovxards him, and he was sent for 
home. HLi intrudnetiou into the family excited 
a terrible sensation. Nevir w.is there ^jiich a con- 
temner of digniti(‘s, sm-h a viol.der of all high 
places and sanctities, as this very Master Kd ward. 
It was all in \ain to try to teacli inm fle^'ornm. 
He was the mosi o i it nigi^ously men y little elf that 
over shook a head of <*nrlH, anil it was all the sjime 
to Jiim wlietlior it was Sabballi day, or any other 
day. He lauglicd and frolicked wdih every body 
and every thimr tliat came in his w^i^, not even 
excepting his ''olomn old father, and when you 
saw him with he aims around I ho j;ld man’s 
neck, and his liiielii bliiee\cs and blooming cheek 
pressing out b} the bleak face of I ncle Abel, you 
almost faneied .tlial 3011 s«iw Spi ing c.fi’esSiug 
Winter. rncle Abel’s metaphysics were sorely 
pii/zled how to ining up this spaikling, dancing 
compound of spiiit and matter into any reasonable 
sha])e, for lie did mischief witli an energy' Jind per- 
severaiico that was tiuly astonishing. Once he 
scoured the lloor wdtli x\unt llet soy's Scotch snufi, 
and once ho waslied the hearth with Uncle Abel’B 
immaculate clothes briisli, and once lie spent half 
an hour in trying’ to make I 3 oso wear his specta- 
cles. In nhort, there Avas no use but tlie right one 
to which lie did not put every thing that came in 
his way. But Uncle xibcl was most of all puzzled 
to know what to do wuth him on the Sabbath, for 
on that day Alastei* I^klwaiM seemed to exert him- 
self jiarticularly to be entertained. ' Kdward, Ed- 
^'.u’d must not play #11 Sunday,’ liis iiitlicr AvoiUd 
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say, and then Edward would shake his curls over 
bis eyes, and wiilk^out of the room as grave as the 
catechism, hut tlie next moiuent you w^ouJd see 
pussey .soapij)oring in dismay througJi the ^ best 
room.’ with hkUsard at her heels, to the manifest 
discomhtnro of Aunt ik*tsey, and all others in 

autJjorit V. 

At List my unde (Mine tt) the eonciusiou that 
‘itwasnt in nal nr to teach him any better,’ *aiirl 
th.it * h(’‘ vs ould no more k(‘ep Suiul.iy fiian tlic 
brook ih>wniTiih'' loi ’ M\ peiu* imelc I he did 
not know wnat ^.v.k tho^ ’natter with his heart; 
but certain it wjh, he liad lo^t iill f.Knilty of scold- 
ini' when liith* Kdward was in tl»e case, though 
he would htaud rublong his it,])ee Inch's n ijmirter of, 
•in hour logger Ihiu (*oininou, when Aunt P»utsey 
was detailing his witticisms and clever doings. 
Ihit in pjxv'vsof till)'', our li(‘r(> compassed his 
tliird yeni’, and arrived at tlie dignitv of going to 
school. Hu went illustriouslv through tlie sjiolling 
bodi^, Nind attacked tlu* eati’elik'in ; wont from 
‘man’s eliiof end’ to ‘ tbe eonnnandiuonts’ in a 
fortnight, and at last came boiin* inordinately 
iniuTV, to tell bis lafli")* he laid got to ‘amen.’ 
’fter this, Ji(’ made a iv'iul »r buaness of saying 
<»v"er tlio whole cvctv Sund,ty evening, standing 
with his liands folded in froi , am! Ids ebedeed 
apron smoothed down, oei asiunally givdng a glance 
over \i\n sluaihh'r, to sei* if pajia was attending. 
Heing of a vej*\ benevolent turn of mind, he made 
sev^eral efforts (o teidi J>o^v^- tbe catcdiism, in 
which ho sn^MM'oded as v>ell as (sinld bo expected. 
In hori, without further det.id, Master Edward 
Wue fair to bo a litem ry wonder. Hut alas! for 
pv*or little Edwaid, his'nierry d inc(’ was soon over. . 
A day came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried 
l^jr whole herbarium, but iutjiiie ; he grew rapidly 
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worse and worse. His Either ^ickeued in heart, 
hut said iiothinir, he stayed by his bedside dixy and 
niu;lit, tryiupr all means to save witli affecting per- 
tinacity. ‘ CWt you think* of any thing more, 
doctor r said he to the pliysiciim, when everything 
liad been tried in vain. ‘Xotliing,’ replied the 
])]iysician. A sli«dit convulsion passed over the 
r»l(l man’rt fice. ‘ Then the Lord’s will* bo done !’ 
Mid lic^ Just at thal moment a ray of the setting 
sun pierced the cliofked cai tilin'., and ’gleamed 
like an angel’s smile aero-.', the face of flic little 
sufferer. He awoke froiix di‘-tiirl)(‘(l sleep. ‘Oh, 
(hnr I father, oh, I am so sick !’ lleeasped feebly. 
Ifis fitlior raised liim in bs aims; ho breathed 
c isicr, and looked up wiih a niMleful smile. Jiisfc 
h^ old jdavm.Ue, tlie c*at, eiwcd tlic floor. 
•Thera goes Jiusm’,’ said he ‘ Oli dcu*, I slrill 
nexiT ])]ay witli ]»U'.r>y an\ fnore ’ At tint mo- 
'iiciit a deadly change pa^ed over his comi- 
teuauce, ho looked up to his tatlier witli lyi im- 
ploiing c\])re’'Sion, and jait out Ids ha»\ds. Then* 
was one momeut oP agony, and tlio sweet features 
settled with a sijiilc of peace, and moi tali ty wi»s 
sw.illow'cd up in dentil. My uncle laid liim donii, 
and lookeil one monmit at liis lieautiful lace ; 
it WMS too much for Id' pimtiples, too much for 
ins pride, and he wept aloud. * 

“ The next uku idu^j: was the Sabbath, the funeral 
da\'. and it rose with brcatli all inccn-'O, and wiih 
chock all bloom. I ncle Abel w.is calm and col- 
k'ct'^l as over ; but in his face tlieic was a .«orrow- 
^tiickon expression that could not be mistaken. I 
remember him at family pi*ayers, bdiding over the 
great table, and beginning^thc psalm, * Lord, thou 
ha^t been our dwelling place in- all generations.’ 
Apparently lie was touched with the* molanclicfly 
and siilcndom- of the iioctry ; fer after reading' a 
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few vl'tsc's ho stoiy,iod. TIicto was a dfo/l silence#, 
iTitoiTii])lcd ojily l)y the tick of the clock, he 
clearoil liis voio#' re])0.\ti‘(lly, rnul tried to j^o on, 
l)Ut ill vein, llo HoscmI the hook, and knelt to 
jirayer. ^I’lic oiieri>:y of sorrow iiroke throii«j:h his 
iirtiial foriM.iI revel eiieo, and his lan^iiai^e llowod 
forih ^^ith a d(M'j) and sorrowful ])athos which [ 
Isave ne\t'r for^ntlen. The (Jod so much rcvc- 
naii'ed, ) miich hared, scenic ‘d to dra\v ncai' to 
him as a friend and cc/infoHer, to lie his refuse and 
s*^jen;4fh, ‘a vein jirescaif help hi time of trouhle/ 
My uncle rose ; I s.nv him walk iow'ard file rovan 
of tie dejiarted one; I folh/wed and stood with 
him o\eJ’ tlie dead, lie uneoveiiHl his face. If 
was set with the seal of death, hut oh, how' sur- 
prisianly londy was rhe impression ! The hril- 
].<ine\ of life was u mo ; hot the fare was touehod 
with that aiysterions ii inmphanl la i,!jfhtn< ss which 
'^''cius I'ko the dawniiii; of heaTcii. My undo 
JooloO loi)^ and st(‘adily. he felt the heaiity of 
wliat he <4a/.“d on ; Ins lic'art was softened, hut ho 
liid nc' w’ords for lii.s feedings. He left the room 
iineonseiously, and stood at flic fremt door. The 
I el’s were rinmn<' for church; tlio moruincj: was 
lu’i^.Jr, and hirds wcav sii.^in;; merrily, and the 
pi-t -(jnirrel of little Edward was frolicking ahout 
the doca*. ‘ 

My uncle watched him as lie ran, fii’.st u]) one 
tree and then another, tlien over the feiiee, wliisk-- 
ing hi*>« hnish, and chattering as if nothing was the 
matter. VVilli a dec'psigh Ifnclc Ahelliroke forth, 
— ‘ How happy that creatiirc is ; w'dl, the Lord’s 
w'M he doiw f’ That day the oody wus committed 
to the dust, amid the lajiieiitations of all wdio had 
known little Eihvanl. Years liavo passed since 
then, and ftiy uncle has long heeii gathered to liis 
ftkjbUers^ but his just and upright siiirit has enteral 
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tIio liborty of the sons of (io*!. Yos, tlio goo<l 
i))*m iniy hiivo opinions ^\hicli the ])liilosoi)hical 
wlmIxtu'ss lit whicli the thonghtloss smile, 
hid iloath sh.ill clianue him into all “thiit is en- 
hi:l.t(Mu‘vl, and T(*lhKM]. ' lie shall shine as 
^hc 1)1 iiihtia of tlM' iirni.imeni, and the stars, for 
< V .ind er."’ 


MARK MKRIDKX. 

• 

‘ CoMi', Mark Meruh'ii, (lon’l ‘•ottle (^o^^n into 
01 old iiiandfitlu r before v*nr tmi(‘ I— .i pi’ctty 
p••^‘Tl^ (Kiiijj -hid, li inii it ! one must have 
a little (,[' Me ' 

Maik Mu’idin wa-. at Ids <lesk. eivinira look 
•d hs hook-,, >>li’'’ I’h'ii '^.ndoid the rooiiish, the 
nu'ir\, 111' > 1 )'* -inL;(‘r— the Ren ol all Ikus — was 

thus iirip’U <01 him tli<* claims of a projectc<i frolic 
that e>enni^ Now R' n wo) pn eisely th*' mos- 
'><‘n;,ci for ^neli an emhisvy ^ then' was fun in tlu) 
t\N inkle of hi'^ hlue e\<.^, and a woild of wagi'ery 
in the turn of hn lu*ad, and in a ])iir of hmad 
loiiiiisti dimples tlud went meti’ili (l(*(hi:ini; in and 
out of hiss the -ks c\e?-y lime lu* s[)oke, ami he Jiad 
l.ml hol<l of Mark's ami to drau him away. Ihit 
M'lk shook oil’ his lian<l and fini.died summing 
11 ]) a column of iiiriires, put the blotting paper 
into till* hook, wlpe<l the pen — all with an air of 
^riMt tlioughtfiil lies'. — and at last, turning t»» ]5on, 
Mid — 

‘ 1 think T woiipt go this time.' 

“ ‘ Now w'liat is the reason?’ exclaimed T 3 cn* 

• Rccausc — hcciiiise,’ said Maik, smilingly, ‘ 1 
liiive a soinewdiat odd fiiicy that I should like 
^^»^s Morid oil’s coint/aiw much better this evening.’ 
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“ ‘ Hall" !Mrs. /^^eri^lon — bc" pardf'n, Mark — 
liaiig my.sclf for saying oo — but ono don’t like tc 
«cc a fine follow buried ali\c ! Come, take ii real 
wake 11 [) witli us. 

‘‘ ‘ Thank you, "Ben, l)ut 1 liavii’t been asleep, 
and don’t iK'cd it. So i’ll go home and see my 
wife y and thereat *\fark ^foriden turned a reso- 
lute footstep homewai’d, as a well trained husband 
ought. . t 

‘ N^w,’ says one of our readers, ^ who was tliis 
Meriden V You iioiildn’t haie asked, good reader, 

if 3 "ou liad lived in tlu' town of , v.hen Ida 

name a])pcaT(‘d on tho ontdde of one of the mosl 
fadiionalije sho]) s ‘ Mark Mei idiai,’ surrounded hy 
th(^'^c insigida of grace and fashion tl^at young 
])clle-5 need liave th<'ir eie^ turned off frotn hchold- 
ing, hhcry Hung in the tasteful esi.ihlishment 
told of a 11011 :irrang(‘d husuK^ss, and Mark him- 
self, the mirror of f.iddoii, fauhle^s in every article 
of coAlu]nc, — (|ni(k, atteiitiio, p(»lite, — v, as every 
day ^11 inning golden o])inions of all sorts of 
])eople.’ Mark\ Hiop lucanic the lustn’t of^ the 
fot), the fashioiiabie t-\ehango and the pnjnicnado 
of beauty and iiealtli, iilux came there to bo en- 
lightened as to th(* wai's aj.d means of dioposing of 
their surplus revenue — to see and to be seen. So 
attenti'’G, polite, and couMdcT.ile ivas Mark, — so 
profound his hows, '^o hj*iglit his eyes, so unox- 
(’e[)tionahle his whiskers, — that it might have 
proved a d.ingerous resort for ladi(‘R, had not a 
neat, tasteful liousi* going up in the neighbour- 
hood, been ciirrently repoi.ed as the future resi- 
de ;ice of an elected ?drs. Meriden. And in a few 
mditlilhs tlichou. e, JKvtly finished and tastefully 
fuinishcd, received a prctly lady ivho called her- 
self to that efl'oct. She was truly as refined and 
lovely a woman as ever formed the centre flower 
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in a domesTiio bouquet, and ^ark might justly 
have been pardoned for Iiaving as good agjiin an 
tq)iiiion of himself for having boon fortunate 
enough to secure licr. 

“Mark had an extensive circle of business and 
pleasure acipuiintanees, for Jie had been one- of the 
social conqjanioiialde soi't, whoso money generally 
found its way out of his jmeket in very ^lir propor- 
tion to^tlic rate it came in. In short, he w'as 
given to clubs, oyster suj)])ci*s, and moretfiaii tliat, 
now ami llion a wine party, an«l various otlier ])ri- 
vih'gos for elevating one’s s])irits, and depressing 
one’s cash, that so much abound in eiilighteiieil 
coininunities. 

“ But nevertheless at the bottom of ^Mark’s head 
th(‘i’e w'as a very substantial sti-atum of a certain 
quality called common sense — a trait, tlioiigli it 
w'dii never set down in any (5hart of ])hren(dogy, 
may be very justly called a faculty, an<l one, too, 
which makes a striking dilFeronee among peqple as 
the world goes. In conseqiuciee of l)eing thus 
constituted, !Mark, when he himself in love 

Aud engaged to a young and pretty girl, began to 
reilcct upon his ways, habits, and manners of life 
with more tlian (uxlinary s(‘riousness. Ho al.so 
tov»k an accurate survey of his liusiness, formed an 
average estimate of his futifre income, on the 
sol)oj*ost probabilities, and detcrnjiiied to live wdth- 
in that. He also jn-ovided himself with a small 
account book, with which bo intended to live in 
habits of close acquaintance ; and in this l)ook ho 
designed to note down all the little siiviugs conse- 
quent upon the retrenching of cortaiii little extras 
before alluded to, in whicji he had been in the 
habit of pretty freely indulging himself. 

“ On the present occiision it had cost him con- 
sidemblc'of an effort to say No ; for Mark >vas one 
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of your easy fellows/ of \\liom ftie eniincia- 

tion of tills little b\ liable ciiuscs as niucli trouble 
as all Lfutterals of the (jlennan. However wb^'u 
he came in si^ht of his parloui- window through 
which the bi’ight tiro was shining*— wheu he en- 
tered and f(»uud the clean glowing hearth, the easy 
chair drawn up in front, and a ])air of endiroidcred 
slippers, waiting quite at their hasure, aud above 
all wdien he read thccpiick glance of w'olconie fr<»m 
a ver\ bright ])air of e}es^ Mark fnrgot afl about 
llcuSanlord and all allurements w^Jjatever, and was 
the ha])j>iest felhm n])oa earth. 

“The c\ cuing passed off rapidly by Mic aid of 
music, reading, ami th(' little small talk of which 
new'l\ married jieojile g(‘nerall\ find a good ^u])ply, 
and the ne^t niorning saw Mark at early business 
hours with as steady a baud and as cool a head as 
if there had been no such tlimg as a bachelor’s 
frolic in existence. 

“ Tj^itc in the afternoon. Bon Sanford lounged in 
to ()glc a few of the ladies, aud tdiove all to rally 
Mark on losing tlu' fun of the e\ening before'. 

“ * Ujuni my A\ord, ^hiik,’ lie lagan, • we must 
have you ])ut u])fora select man, you are becoming 
-.0 extremely ancient and \.’m‘iuble in yean* w^ays ; 
how'cvor you ai’O to he excused,’ he added, ‘cir- 
cum.stancos con.sidf*rcd — fem.de influence ! — ah, 
well ! — it is a very tine affair— this mairiagc 1’ 

“ ‘ Better try it, Mr. Sandford/ said a bright, 
saucy girl, w'ho with her laughing companions was 
standing by when Ben Sanford W'as thus speaking. 

“‘Ah, madam! the w^ierewithal !’ said Ben, 
rol’ing up his eyes w^ith a tragic oxpi’cssion. ‘ If 
itomc clever old fellow lie so obliging as to die now^, 
/^and leave me a few tliousand.’ 

“ ‘But, speaking of money,’ said Mark, when 
'ho saw^ the ladies buty over some laces he had just 
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tlirown upon the counter — ‘\^iat did your fan 
cost vou V 

“ ‘ Pooh ! nothing ! only ten dollars — nothing 
ju iny purse, you know/ 

‘ Nothing in your purse 1 not an uncommon 
incident after those occasions/ said ^lai*k, laughing. 

^Oh, hang it all/ said lien, ‘too true ! I c:.n 
got no remedy for this coiisum])ti(>n of. the purse, 
as old^Falstalf aii^s; hut the Morld o\\cs mo a 
living, and so good morning/ • 

l»cn Sanford was just one of that* class of 
young men of \\hom copimon rc]‘ort goes, that 
tlioy can do anything they i)lease, and ulio consi- 
der tins point so well estahlislicd, that they do not 
think it iK'cesstiry to illustrate it by doing any- 
thiinr at all. He ^\as a hu\yer of talents, and 
v.ould have had an extensive run of husiiK'ss, had 
he not been one of that class 'if ]K*o])le never to be 
found vnIicii vwnited. His law books and law othco 
saw" far less of liim than certain fashionable places 
of resort where his haudsoine person and Various 
social accoui]dishments always secured to him a 
v\olcomc reception. Ben had st)me little property 
left him by his father, just enough, as he U'^ed 
laughingly to sa^^, ‘to keep him in glows and 
cologne water / and for rlu' rest he seemed vastly 
eontciitcd with his old maxim, ‘tlic w"orld owes me 
living,’ forgetting that the world can soinetimoa 
piovp as poor a paymaster as any of the most 
lashionablc young gentlemen going. 

“ But to return to Mark. When he had settled 
his acc(‘unts at night, he took from a j)igcou-hole 
ill his desk the little book afca*e meutioued, and 
entered as follows: — ‘To one real wake-up, tea 
dollars’ — which being ddiio, he locked his desk 
securely, and returned once more to Mrs. Meriden. 
/‘Hays flew on, and the sliop of Mark became 
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increasingly popular ; and still he was assdled by 
the kind of temptation we have described. Now 
it was, ‘ Mark, my dear fellow, do join us in a trip 

to G ’s and now, ‘ Come, my old boy, let a 

have a flpreo at F ^*8 — ^now it was the club 

— now the oyster supper — ^biit still Maik was in- 
vincible, and still, as one and another recounted 
their history of tlio scene, he silently committed 
the account of the expense to his little boo!^. Yet 
was not LMiU'k cvniical or unsocial. Ills rehisali^ 
though ko firm, wore invariably good-natured ; 
and though he could not. be drawn abrcatl, yet he 
was unquostiouahly free and oi>en handed in his 
own home. No house had so wann a welcome — 
no dinner table could l>e more beautiful, or more 
freely opened for the Ixjhoof of the dinner-out 
gentlemen — ^no toa-biblo presented more uncxcop- 
tiouablo toast — ^and 'no evening lounge was more 
easy, homolike, aiwl cheerful ilian on the sofas in 
the snug parloure of Mark Meriden. They also 
gave evening paities, where all Wiis bi illiant, taste- 
ful, and well onlorcid ; and, in fine, notwithstaneb 
ing his short comings, jMark wiis set down as a fine 
open-handed fellow — after all. 

“ At the end of the year, Mark cast nj) tlic ac- 
ooimt in his little book, and was mightily asto- 
nished at it ; for witii all his i^^eas of tho i>ower of 
numbers, he had no idea that the two, fives, tens, 
and ones which on greater and smaller occasions 
had found their way into his columns, would 
amount to a sum so considerable. Mark looked 
about him — ^the world was going well — ^liis busi- 
ness machinery moved in exact touch and time — 
hip house, where was there a pixjttior one 1 — ^whero 
a place more replete with every home-drawing 
comfort ? Had he lost anything in pleasure the 
yeai* past 1 Mark thought not \ and thci’eforc, aa 
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lie walked homeward, he stopped into a bookseller’s 
and ordered some books of superb en<^*avings for 
Mrs. ^Meriden, and spoke to a gardener to send 
some elegant flowering exotica fln* whicli he had 
heard her express an admiration a few evenings 
before. 

“.The same evening cime in I>cn Sinford, as he 
expressed it, ‘in the \erv depth of hidigo for 
young gentlemen \viiose \^orhlhM natters iinariabl}’^ 
go on wrong end fmemost \m 11 soinetime3*})e found 
ni tins condition, lio\\cvei* exnbcM'it may 1)C tiicir 
stock of animal t)i)ni( >. • 

“‘Pray, Bon, what is the mat! or?’ s.iid Mark, 
kindily, as the latter stretched himself in an anr 
chair, gi’c.aning audibly 

“•Oh, a bilious attach, Mark! — shoemakeiV 
i)ills, l)cai*ding-li(/use hil]-» ; all sent in for new 
years’ prc^icnts ; liang ’t in <i]] ’’ 

•‘Mark was silent lor a k\* monu nts, and Ben 
continued : — , 

“ ‘ (’onfound it, Mark, hat's the sense of living, 
if a fellow is so cuisedh ])(»or ^ Hero you, Mark, 
horn m the same to\>ii ^^lth me ami }ou}igcr than 
lam by some two yens; '^^>n havo a house as 
snug, as cozy and comfoi tabic as a man need ask 
— 1 \ wife like an angol, ])».i(e cud ^denty by the 
bushel, and all coiners of h«iMf\j a goml run in the 
m«>ucy line, — and Ben kicke 1 Ins blippcrs against 
the andirons most cneigetieally. 

“ ‘ What has become of Emily V V asked 

if ark, after a pans<' 

“ ‘ Poor soul 1’ sai 1 P>cn, ‘ there she is yet, with 
all sweetness and ptditiic'^ 'waiting till such a 
luckless scapegiaco as I ciju ui'^e her a home and 
liusliand. I widi to my 'oul, for her sake, I could 
afford to bo married, and have a 1 ionic of my own ; 
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liesiflos, ti) tell y<Hf tho truth, I am tired of this 
ramhliiii^, scaiiihlini^. ()ut-jii-<‘lb(nv slipsliud life,’ 
‘Why don’t you 'jcct married V 
“‘Why dou’r J, io be ^iirc; use my tailor’s 
bill for fuel, and my board bill for house rent, and 
my slioe bill fir bread and bid ter — hey? ^\ould 
yon ree<»mmend a ]>oor trirl to try me, ;^^;^rk, all 
liiin;;^ eon^jiderc'd sii<l Hen r.ithcr bitterly. 

‘‘ ^larh r<‘'leet(‘d awhih* in silenee. and tlrjn drew 
<Mit his bi)(»k, Ids little bo(tk to whicli we have be- 
fore .dliided. 

, “‘Just look at this {te(*onnt, "Ben,’ s.\id he, ‘I 
know yon hato i^^nre^. but just f>r onee.’ 

“In'll ul meed it imj»atien1h, and lan;;^died 
when be read ov('r the two or Ihiee lii^t items, 
but bis fae(‘ hniLrtlH'iVMl as b(* ])roei]«?ded, and 
Mark (lete<*(“du sort ot whistle of astonishment 
as he read tlu' t-.nn lottil. 

“ • Well, ^lark’ lie ('xelaiin • 1, ‘ whit a very old- 
j>’oni1a’nanlv eoiisideiMte trick is this of yonrs, to 
sit hehind tlie curtain s«» coolly noting down tho 
“cost ainl come to,” of all »mr little frolics ; really, 
it I-; most odifvini 1 >-How mneh you must have 
enjoyed your hn|)erior discretion and firetliou^^ht 
and Hon lainjiod, but inu with his usual ^‘leo. 

“ ‘ Xa}, }<)U mistake,’ said Mark. ‘ I kejit tliis ac- 
count merely to sco'wliat I Live been in the habit 
of spcndiiiL? myself, and as \on and 1 have ahvays 
been liaml and lilovo in every thing it imsw’cra 
equally for yon. Tt was only yesterday that I 
summed up the acecumt, and T assure you tho 
result surpi’ised myself ; and now, Hen, the sum 
hw) set down, and as much more as you please, 
in freely at ytjur dis])()b 5 ?l to pay off old scoi’es foi* 
tho ye u', pro^idcd you will accept with it, this 
little book as a now year’s present, and use it one 
twelve mouths as I have dOnc ; and if at tho end 
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of tJjRt time you arc not read v it o introduce me to 
^Mrs. Sandloi’xl I tun much mistaken.’ 

“ licn p-jispod his friend’s hand ; hut just thou 
ihc ontrtmee of Mrs. Areridon i)j*ovented his ro- 
])ly. Murk, however, saw witli satisfaction that 
lie had j»ut the lujok c«irefully in his scst ])Ockct, 
and buttoned up Ins coat with the air of a man 
huttoninj^ uj) ti ^oud resolution. • 

AV^cn they ]>aile(l for tho nii^ht, !Mark said, 
with a smile/ ‘Tncjise of l;ili(/iis attn-ks, \ou know 
where to send for nu‘diein(‘.’ him answeTed only 
by a fiTNont ^ras]) of tbo.band, for bis tin oat felt 
too full for biiii to answer. 

“Mark ^Mtriden’s book answia-t^l the jiuiposr 
admiiably. In less than Iwm \e.ns J>eii Sanford 

w.is one of the inisst j)opular J.^wyers in and 

as steidy a boiweliolilor as ^o\l mn^bt wish to see. 
And in conelu''ion, w*e will* just ii'^k oiir lady 
readers their ojauion on one ])oint, and it is this : 

“ If Mrs. -Meri Ion had been a woman wju) nii- 
dor'^tood wliiit is called catclnni* a bean, better 
than soenriu^e; a husband —if sJie had never curled 
her hair c\ee[»t for eom]iany, and thoiii^ht it no 
derof»ation to know Ihov to keij) a house eonifoH- 
able, would all these Ihiii'^s ha\e U.4)poned r 


IMMEDIATE KMANCIPATIOX-A SKKTt’H. 

“It may be en’atif\in^ to those who desire to 
think well of human nature, to know’ that the 
les\ding incidents of tlu; subjoined sketch arc* 
literal matter of fact, occurring in the city of 
(‘incinnfiti, whicli have come within the scope of 
the w'riter’s personal knowledge — the incident? 
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havo merely been < lothe'l in a diMmatic form, to 
present them more vividly to the reaclci. 

** In one of the hotel ]>arlours of our queen city, 
a youn^^ j;^ontlcn)an, apparently in no very Qas^ 
frame of mind, was j^aciiu^ up and down the room, 
lookiiii*: a]t(‘ruateJy at hi.s watch and out of tho 
wiiidov/, as if cxpoctin;? somel>ody. At last, he 
•rail" tlie boll violently, and a liotel servant soon 
iippoared. 

** * IJas iny man Sam, come yet?’ lie inquired. 

“ The 'polished j’-ollow trciitleman, to whom this 
was «'i.ldressod, answered* with a polik*, but some- 
what smi'iter siuij*k, that nothin" had been seen 
of liiin since e«irly that morniii". 

Lazy do" \ lull Ihree ]k>ih*s since I -sent him 

off to I> street, and 1 have seen notliing of 

Jiim since.* 

yellow geiilleman leinarked with con- 
solatory ]io3iteness, that he ‘hoped Sam had not 
ivt?? addin", ^utlJ an ill-concealed grin, that 

‘them boys was mighty apt to show the clean 
heel when Ihey come into a fm‘ State.’’ 

“ ‘ Oil, no ; I’m quite easy as to that,’ returned 
the young geulJciiiau ; ‘ I'll risk Sam’s ever being 
willing to part froiu me. 1 brought him because 
I w^as sure of him.’ # 

“ ‘ Don't you be too sure, remarked a gentle- 
man from behind, who had been listening to the 
conversation. ‘ Tiiere are plenty of mischief-mak- 
ing busy-})odica on the trail of every Southern 
gentleman, to intortcre with his family matters, 
and decoy off iiis servants.’ 

“‘Didn’t I see Sam talking at the comer with 
the Quaker Simmons ?’ .viid another servant, who 
meanwhile had entered. 

“ ‘ Talking witli SimimaiR, was he !’ remarked 
the last speaker, with irritation; ‘that rascal 
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Simmons docs iiothinp' else, I believe, but tote 
.x\\ay goutlemen’s servaufcs. Well, if Simmons 
hay got him, you may as well be quiet ; you’ll not 
sec yoiu* follow again in a Limy.* 

‘“And who the deuce is this Simmons said 
our young gentleman, who, though evidently of 
a good uatured mould, was now beginning to 
wax wroth j ‘and wh.it business has he to interfere 
with qther pco])l(‘’h affairs T 
“You had better li.xve asked those ({uestions a 
few days ago, and then you would hjAre kept a 
closer eye on your fellow ; a meddlebome, canting, 
(Juakcr rascal, that all tlicse black hounds run to, 
to ho helped into Capada, and nobody know-> 
where all.’ 

“ The young gentleman jerked out his watch 
wutli increasing energy, and then walking fiercely 
up to the coloured waiter,* who was setting tlie 
dinner table with au air of jirovokiug s.itibfaction, 
he thundered at him, ‘ You rascal, you understand 
this nutter j 1 see it in }oifi* e^cs.’ 

“Our gentleman of colour bowed, and with an 
air of mischievous lutelhgenee, protested that he 
never interfered with other gentlemen’s matters, 
wliile sundry of his hrethren in oflicc looked uii- 
nticrahle things oat of the couiei*s ot tlicir eyes. 

“ ‘ There is some cursed [/iot lutclied up among 
3 on,’ said tbc young man. ‘You have talkel 
iSam into it ; 1 know lie never would have tliought 
of leaving mo unless ho was put up to it. Tell 
me now,’ ho resumed, ‘ have you licard Sam say 
anything about it t Come,* he reasonable,’ he* 
added, in a milder tone, ‘you sliall find your 
account in it.’ , 

“Thus adjured, the waiter protested he would 
be happy to give the gentleman any satisfaction 
in his power. The fact was, Sam had been 
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pretty fiill of uotiow Litoly, and liad h^cn to see- 
tSimnions, and, in short, he should not wonder 
if ho never saw any nH>re ofliiiif. 

‘‘And as hour after hour ]>assed, the whole 
day, tlio whole ni.£<h1, irnd no Sain w'as forthcom- 
ing:, the truth of the sMrmi^e hecame increasingly 

evident. Our yoiin.e: hei*), Mr. Alfred B > 

was a j-ood Med ])rovnked, and stra^^c as the 
fact may seem, a j^ood ft‘\i] ^] i(*vt‘il too, fijr ho 
really lovcil the fellow. ‘ L(hved liiia !’ says some 
sc^’iiful ^''alol; ‘a slavelndder liis slaves!" 
Yes, brother j wliy not?* A wimii-he^'irtcd man 
will 1(A'0 his dcn>:, his horse, even to prievin.^; 
bitterly fa* their loss, and why ind credit tlio 
fact that such a one nuiy lore the human crea- 
ture whom accursed custom has jdaced on the 

same level. The tact was, Alfred B did love 

this youue: niui ^ ; he laid l»(‘ena[)j)ro|)ri.ited to him 
ij^ childh(iod ; and Alfred had alwa\s redressed 
his j>Tioyances, fought his l>attles, i»‘ot him out C){ 
scrapes, and ]uirehas'ed for him, withlilKjral liand, 
indulgences To which his (Mannuh's \Nore stranf^ers. 
He had taken a pride to dre.^s him smartly, and 
as for hardship and want tJiey had nevcT come near 
him. 

‘ "llie poor, silly, iin^^ratoful pnj)]»yr solilo- 
cpiized he, ‘Avhat cau'ho do w ith liimself ] Con- 
found that Quaker, and all his inetMlesome tribe 
— been at bim wiih their bloody-liono stories, i 
su])po.se — Sam kmnvs better — ^the scani]^) — Halloa, 
there,’ lie called to one of the waiters, ‘where 
does this Siin])kins^>Siino.i — Simmons, or what 
d’y. call him, live I' 

“ ‘ His shop is No. •). Qu 0 Street." 

’'“‘Well, I’ll ji:o at liiiii, and see what business 
he has with my affairs.* 

^Thc Quaker was sitting jit the door of his 
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silop, with a round, rosy, soctd-huinoured face, so 
oxprobsivc of placidity and k itisfaction, that it 
^\as diOicult to approach in ireful feelin*^. 

“ ‘ Is your name Simmons T deinau(lcd Alfred, 
in a voice Avliose natural urbanity was some- 
what snar]v‘nc<l by vexation. 

“ ‘Yes, fi’ieiid ; wliat do^t fliou wish ?’ 

^ I 'wish to enquire wheMici- yofi have seen 
anytljiiv.^ of niy coloured fellow, Sam a man of 
tweiity-fiv’c, or ih(Teal)outs_, 1 o(1lu‘lv.^ at tlic TearJ 
Street House V * 

‘ I rather susjiect that T havtVf^aid the Qualoa* 
in a quiet, ine<lit<itire tone, as if tliinking th(‘ 
niatler over with himself. 

“ ‘ And is it true, sir, that you have enconrajred 
and asslst('d him in his cMbrts to get out of my 
service T , 

“ ‘Su’h, tnily, is ihc fact, mv fiiend.’ 

*• Lo-^imr ])'itu nee at this pi’o\okmg equanimity, 
our youiiiT fihsid poured forth Iun sentiments with 
no ineoiisidcralile eneriiV, and in teiaus not the 
most sclet t <ir ]jaeitie, ad winch ()ur (Quaker I'O- 
ceived witJ) ihit pla-ud, full orhod trampiillity of 
c«)untenauce, which '>ecino<l to ^ay, * I*ray, sii*, re- 
lieve your mind : don’t l»e particular, scold as 
1 ard as y(ea like.’ Tlie sinjiularity of tliis expres- 
sion striK'k tlie }ounij: nain, and as his wi-ath 
h^eamo gradually sp(*iit, lie could hardly help 
laughing at the trampiillity of his opponent, and 
lie gnulually changed liis tone for one of expostu- 
lation. ‘Wliat motive could induce you, sir, 
thus to incommode a stranger, and one 'who never 
injured you at all V 

‘‘ ‘ I am soiTy thou avt inc< mimoded,’ rejoined 
the Quaker. ‘Tliy servant, as thee calls him, 
came to me, and I helped Iiuu, as I w'ould Any 
other poor fellow in distress.* 
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^ Poor follow !*• said Alfred, angrPy ; < that*s 
the story of the whole of 3'ou. I toll you there i» 
not a free nogi*o in your city so wcH off as my Sam 
is, and always has been, and he*ll find it out before 
long/ 

“ ‘But tell me, friend, thou mayest die, as well 
as another man ; thy establishmcnf may fill into 
debt, as well as another man's ; and thy Sam may 
he sold })y the SJicrilf for debt, or change ha?ads in 
dividing ^he estate, and so, Ihougli ho was bred 
easily, and well caied for, be may come to boa 
field hand, under hard mastci’s, starved, beaten, 
oYcrw'orked — such things do liai>pcu sometimes, 
do llioy 11 o( 

Soiuetimos, pvihap«) they do,’ replied the 
yonng mm. 

‘'‘Well, h^olv you, by onr lav^s in Oliio, thy 
ft.im is now a free man ; as lieo as I or thou ; he 
liath a strong I'acL, go( d hands, goed courage, can 
eani his ten or twelve dollars a month — or do 
hotter ; now' tahiug all tilings into account, if thee 
w'erc in liis j>Jac(', what would thee do — w'oulcl 
Ihce go buck a slave, or tiy thy luck as a free 
man 

“Alfred }*aid nothimrin r^ply to this, only after 
a while he luuiinuied half to himself, thought 
the fellow had more 'gratitude, after all my kind- 
ness.* 

“‘Thee tallfs <'f gTOtit ude,’ said the Quaker, 

‘ now how docs th.'it account stand ? Thou hast 
fed, aud clothed, and protected tin’s man j thou 
hast not starved, licatcn, or abu'^cd him — that 
w juld have been unw orthy of thee ; thou hast 
sjiibwn him sjiceial kindPC'S, aud, in return, he ha.s 
givdn thee faithful service for fifteen or tw'cnty 
years ; all this time, all his strength, nil ho could 
do, or be, he has given thee, and ye are about 
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even.* The young man looked thoughtful, but 
made no rei^ly. * 

^ Sir,* said he, at last, ^ I will take no unfair 
advantiige of you ; I wish to get my servant once 
more ; can I do so (* 

‘‘‘Certainly. 1 will bring him to thy lodgings 
this evening, if thee wish it. T know thee will do 
wliat is fair,’ b<iid the (Quaker. % 

“It^were ditlieult to define the thoughts of the 
young man, juj he rotuiiied to his lodging^. Natu- 
lally generous and humane, he had neve? dreamed 
that lie bid rendered .iiijnsfice to the human 
beings ho claimed as his own. Injustice and op- 
pression he had sometimes seen Avith detestation in 
other cstahljshmeiits ; hut it had been Iris pride 
to tlrink that hi'> indulgence and liberality made 
a situation of (lepoudeace on him i>referablo even 
to lihci-ty. 

“The dark picture of pO'.sihio i'oncj-scs A\hicJi 
tl 10 slave system hangs over the l«>t of the most 
favoured skives, never occurred to him. itccord- 
iugly, at six o’clock that evening, a ligltt tap at 

the door of Mr. 11 ’s, parlour door, anuoiinccd 

tlie Quaker, and hanging l>.ick lx.‘hiud liiin, the 
reluctant Sam, who, with all his newly-acquired 
love of liberty, felt almost ns if he were treating 
his old master ratlier shablril r, in deporting him. 

“ ‘ So, Sam,’ s;iid Alfred, ‘ how K tliis ? they say 
you w'ant to leave me.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, master.’ 

“ ‘ AVhy, what’s tho matter, Sam ? haven’t I al- 
ways been good to you ; and has not my father 
always been good to you V 

‘‘ ‘ Oh, yes, master ; YC|'y good.’ 

“ ‘ Have you not always had good food, good 
clothes, and lived easy 

“ ‘ Yes, master.’ 
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‘ And nobody abused you V 

^Mo, master.’ 

“ * AVell, then, why do 3 "ou wish to leave me I’ 

‘ Oil, massa, 1 Avaut to be a free man.’ 

“^AVliy, Sam ; ain’t you AA^ell enough off, now V 
massa may die; llieii nobody knows who 
get me ; some dreadful folks, you knoA\', master, 
might get uie, as they did Jim Sanford, and nobody 
to lake my }»ari. T\'o, master, i rather l>c free 
man.’ 

Alfrcvl iiirned to the Avindow, and thought a 
few moments, and thcns«i,id, turning about, ‘ Well, 
Sam, I believe you are rii;ht. 1 think on the 
Avlu'le, IM like best 1o bo a free man imself, and T 
must not ANoiidi'i* that yon do. So, for ought T 
sec, you must go ; but then, Sam, there’s your 
AAife and child.’ Sam’s countenance fell. 

• “‘Never mind, Silm. I A\ill send them up to 
you.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, master !* 

“ ‘ r Avill ; but you must remember uoaa', Sam, 
you baA’e got both a ourself and them to take care 
of, and liaAo no master to look after you ; bo 
Rtoady, sober, and indnstrioiis, and then, if ever 
you get into distress, send AAord to me, and I’ll 
help A oil.’ TiCsl any accuse v.s of oAxr-colouriiig 
our story, aao Avill chisc it In extracting a passage 
or tAAO from .a letter A\hi<*li the generous young 
man the next day left in the hands of the Quaker, 
for his cmanciiiatcd sevA'ant, AVc can assure onr 
readei’s that ayc copy from the original document, 
which now lies befoic ns 

“ 'Pear Sam ; — I am just on llio CA*e of my departure 
for Pittsburg ; I may not flfee you jiguin for a lorg time 
possibly never, and I lea\c this letter with your friends 
Mobm's. a. and B. for you, and herewith bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell. Let me give j ou some advice, which 
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i'i, now that you are a free man, in a/rcc State, be jobcdient 
as you were when a slave, i)ei form all the duties that 
lire recjuired of you, and do all you can for your future 
welfare and respectability. Let me a^>urc you that I ha\ o 
t)|p same good feeling towards you th.it you know I al- 
ways had ; and let nio tell you farthei, that if ever you 
w’aut a fiiend, call or write to me, .and I wull be that 
fiiend, Sliould you be sick, and not able to work and 
want money to a sm.ill .unount at dilfeicnt wiito to 

me, and I will always let you have it. T hfl\c not with 
me at ^-oseiit much i loiiey, thoucli I will leave with my 
agent heie. the A[e>‘srs W. five doll.u*-. f )i joii* you must 
gi\e th( 111 a leceipt for it. On my return liom^PitMnirg, 

1 will cill .iiid Hce jou if I have tune, fill not to write to 
my fadii r, for he made j’ou i^good in i^tci .ind yt>ii ho ihl— 
idwtays treat him vsitli lospeet, ind chcii^'h his memory so 
long as you live, lie good, iiuluHtiiou'N, and honoiiriblo. 
anil if unfortunate in your iiiuki takings jilmi’ loiget that 
you have ii fiiend in iiio- fnewtU, .ind btlicve me your 
afleetion.ite joung master and fiieiul 

ALKUr.l) 11 

Tliat (lisposilions as iniicnious .ind noble as that 
of this man, are eoiniuoiily to bc^ found 

either in slav(‘ States or free, is more than wc 
dare assi'rt. I hit when we see such found e^cn 
auiony those who aie born and bred sl.i\eboklei's, 
wo cannot but feel tli.it, there is encoin ai^einent 
for :i fair, and mild, and brotlierly jiri smit.itioii of 
trutli, and every reason to lament liasty an<l wdiolc- 
salc deminei.it ions. ^J'lie f*]Lat error of con- 
troversy is, that it is over ready to. as^iil iwnon^ 
rither than princlpfcs. The shvve as o 

system, perhaps coucentmtts more wrong than 
any other nowr c^istinii:, and yet tliose avIio live 
under and in it may he, as wc see, onliglitened, 
generous, and amenable to reason. If the 
alone is attacked, such inindswill bo the fiist to 
])erccive its evils and to turn against it ; but if 
the fiystein bo attacked througli individuals, self- 
love, wounded pride, and a thousand natural fee)- 
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in<^ will be at onco enlisted for its preservation. 
Wo tiicroforo subjoin it as tbc moral of our story, 
that a man who lias had the misfortune to be boi’u 
and bred a slavoliolder, may be enlightened, ge^j| 
oroiis, hum mo, and cajiablo of the most disin- 
terested r(>i<iud to the welf.u'O of the slave. 
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(.EouGE mcuorr 

-Mr. Haviuoit wna born in Worcester Mas- 
sachusetts, in the j ear 1S(K). His father, the 
liev. Aaron Bancroft, i).l^ , who died at an 
advanced age in lS3f), after IiaMiig been fof 
more than half a century minister of a Conirre 
gational church in that town, was a theolo- 
gical and historical writer of sonic reputation, 
and was eminently distinguished for the libe- 
rality of his \ iews, tho kindness of his manners, 
and the spotless purity of his character. Ills 
“ Life of Washington,” of which many editions 
have been publishe(l, appeared originally in 
LS()7, and his devotion to American history at 
this period doubtless had some influcnee in 
kindling that intellectual passion m his son 
which has since produced such honourable 
fruits. 

At the early age of thirteen Mr. Bancroft 
entered Harvard College, where he graduated 
in 1817, wdth tlio first honours of his class. 
He had dcterraiiied to study theology, and his 
essay on this occasion, for which he received 
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from the corporation one of the liow^loin prizes, 
was oil “ The Use and Necessity of lieveiation.'’ 
In the following year he went to Germany, 
and devoted him^self two years to the study of 
history and philology, under Professor llee- 
ren, at Gottingen, where he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of IMiilosopby. Ife then went 
to JJerlin, where he cultivated the society of 
learned men (among others of Varnliagen von 
Ense, one of the most brilliant of contempo- 
rary GiTinaii authoiN), and next to Heidelberg, 
where he bccq^me ac(|uainted with Schlosser, 
the first of (remriii historians, who awakened 
his taste for history. Hoforo his return he also 
visited Italy and France, and stayed a short 
time in liondon. 

' He had not entirely abandoned his design 
of entering the ministry. Indeed he preached 
a few, times, in a manner ^hat induced predic- 
tions tint he nould irreatly distinguish him- 
self 111 the jiulpit. But he was disposed to 
devote hmi'^elf to literature and learning, and 
cherished dreams of successful authorship. 
His first book was a small collection of Poems, 
chiefly illustrative, of hn experience and ob- 
servations abroad, which appeared in 1H23. In 
the following year he gave the public his 
Translation ot the Ileflections on the Politics 
of Ancient Greece, by Professor llecren,” with 
whom, at Gottingen, L i had been accustomed 
io live on terms of intimacy ; and soon after, 
he opened the Pound Hill School, at North- 
ampton, and devoted himself assiduously to 
/teaching. Here ho translated several books on 
the study of the ancient languages, from the 
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(jicrmaii, and in 1828, Hecren's histories of the 
States of Antiquity, and of the Political Sys- 
tem of Europe and its Colonies, from the Dis- 
covery of America to the Independence of the 
American Continent. These versions demanded 
and evinced not only a thorough knowledge of 
the German language, but a widg range of 
classical and general learning. 

He now began to give more and mere atten- 
tion to politics. At first ho was a Whig, but 
during his residence aj Northampton he wont^ 
over to the Democracy, and in an article in the 
•‘lioston (Quarterly lieviow,” on “The Pro- 
gress of Civjli/.iti(ai,” attempted to show that 
the natural association of men of letters is with 
that party. 

In 1831 ilr. IJincroft published the first vo-^ 
lume of Ins History of the Coloni/ ition of fho 
Ciiitod States,” wbujli was everywhere received 
with the liveliest applause. The reputation 
which he acquired by this and other literary 
labours, and the ability ho exhibited as a po- 
litician, commended him to the notice of the 
dispensers of place and patronage in ^V'ash- 
iiigton, and ho was a|)pointcd to tho lucrative 
post of Collector of tho (^l&toms at Boston. 
His official duties did not divert Iiiin from his 
studies, and in 1<S37 he gave to tho press the 
second, and in 1810 the third voliinio of his 
History, completing tho fiisst part of it, and 
introducing, as a youthful surveyor in the ser- 
vice of "Virginia, the hero of tho second, which 
is to embrace the period and appear under the 
title of “ Tho History of the Revolution.” 

Ou the election of General Harrison to tho 
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Presidency Mr. djjincroft was superseded as 
Collector of Boston ; but tlio democrats came 
into power again in 1844, and he was then 
called into the Cabinet, as Secretary of the 
Navy. Here he was a bold and fearless re^ 
former, in a department in which much reform 
was needed ; and though many of his recom- 
mendations respecting the Navy were not 
adopted^ lor reasons quite independent oV their 
inherent character, no minister has exerted a 
more powerful or advantageous influence upon 
this branch of the public service.* lie rc- 
sijrncd his place in the cabinet in September, 
hS'KJ, w’iis immediately after appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary toClreat Britain, and in the 
month of October arrived in London, where he 
resided for some time. 

•Mr. Bancroft’s ‘‘History of the United States,’^ 
is ouo of tho great worl^ of tlio present age, 
stamped more jihiinly witli its essential cha- 
racter than any other of a similar sort that has 
been written. Tho subject of the birth and 
early experiences of a radically new and tho- 
roughly mclepnidcnt nation, has a deep philo- 
sophical interest, which to the Jiistorian is in 
stead of that dramatic attraction of which the 
few incidents in tho progress of many small 
communities, scattered over a continent, inde- 
pendent of each other, and all dejiejident on a 
foreign power, are neccNsarily destitute. This 
jilr, Bancroft perceives, and entering decjdy 

* Among many V(ir which America is indebted 

Bancroft the Scctctury, arc tho Nautical School 
of Alexandria^ and tho Astronomical Ob&cr\ atory of Wash- 
ington. 
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into the spirit of tho times, Jie becomes insen- 
bihly the advocate of the cause of freedom, 
which invalidates his testimony. He suffers 
too much his passion to instruct his reason.'' 
He is more mastered by his subject than him- 
self master of it. Liberty with him is not the 
result of an analytical process, hut tlie basis 
of his work, and ho builds upon it* synthoti- 

W hen Mr. Bancroft coininenced his labours, 
the very valuable but incomplete history by 
Judge Marshall was Ulio only work on the- 
subject by a native anti lor that was deserving 
of much praise. (irahame's faithful history 
of the Colonization, and the brilliant account 
of tho Bevolutioii by llotta, were ackiiow- 
le<l<:ed to be the best bistoi'ics of the country, 
fop their respective ptriod'^. I'his fact alone 
was sufficient to guide an Auieiicau historian 
in the choice of his*tlioiiie, had he beerT lees 
deeply imbued than Mr. Bancroft with the 
principles which our history illustrates. — 
Whatever may lie the merit of some of Mr. 
Bancroft's opinions, there are in the voliuiies 
he has published no signs of a superficial study 
of events. His narrative is^ based on contem- 
porary documents, and he has slwvn remark- 
able patience in oollccting, and in assorting, 
comparing and arranging tbom. J n this resp* ct 
his work is singularly faithful. 

In regard to the ehai\u*tors and adventures 
of many of the early discoverci*«, and jiriiici- 
ples and policies of tho •tbiind' of several of 
tlio States, and tlie peculiarities and influences 
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of the various el*.«8e8 of colonists, the dctaiU 
aro full, and the reflections eminently philoso- 
phical. The langua^rcs, reliiiions, and rural 
and warlike customs of the Indians, are also 
treated in a manner that evinces much research 
and in;renuitj\ 

Mr. Ii iiu*roft'‘s style is elaborate, scholar!}, 
and forcible, though sometimes not without a 
visible ((Fort at elof|Ucnce, and there isf occa- 
sional!} ‘I dignity of phrase that is not in keep- 
ing with the suhjici matter. It lacks the de- 
lightful case and uniform proportion which 
mark the diction of lh*escott. 

lie is oMdently siiuare in the principles he 
advocates, though in a few points of minor im* 
portance he has evinced some unsteadiness of 
‘ conviction. Altogether his work is equal to its 
great riputation in trencril ability, research and 
ongmality, and it is eminently American, in 
the best sense of that vNord as used in regard 
to literature. 

Mr. Haijeroft b History has been translated 
into sc\eral foreiem languages, and the Ger- 
man version recently passed to a fourth edi- 
tion. It has been repubusbed in its original 
language in London and Paris. 

The fourth and (iftb volumes of the History 
of the United States,” being the first and second 
\olumes of the “ History of the Revolution,’*' f 
l elie\e are now stereoi}ped, and will be pub- 
ksiied as soon as Mr. Ikincroft is relieved from 
Ins public duties. 

Jk'sides the works of Mr. Ilancrofit which T 
hai#e mentioned, he has published an abridge- 
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nicnt of his “ History of tke Colonization ot 
the United States,* seveial ontions, and a k\\ 
tit clos in the Noith Amoiican and Boston 
(^)inrterlj lleviews 


MIMJNIA 

HUM IIll nisior^ Ol nil. umildsTmis 

\ IK( iN(\ hi^ 1 lun tlK home of its iiiha 

II nit's \iiioiu mvi>\ (Uui 1 kssinj'fi said 
tHnstituu i»< I t )(l Vluii^htv li itli Aoiielis lit 
iTi u I'^c of chilli 11 to this cul( n\ , uho lit now 
1 mltiplud to i( nsitki ihk niiuilHi ind thi lints 
in the wikhiricss wch is full is the 1 luls nests of' 
llic woods 

‘ The genitl chniiti xndti inspiKiit itmisphtie 
fkli^lited thusf wloludcouK hoin tin dcnsei air 
rt Lngland J vtn ohj t in nitim w is new and 
w ndeifiil ^iht 1 nid uidfic (incut thiindei stoiins 
W(io phenol Qcni tint hid Ixcn i iicl} witnessed m 
lilt (oldei sinnDuis of lli noith the foicsts ini 
iLstie m tl eii ^uwth iiid fuc horn nmknvood 
disiivcd idioii tion foi thcil umnilled ini^^ni 
t Cl nec , the purlinj: stii mis ind tlie liequent ii\( is, 
i w bet wTcn dlhn i tl I » inks, quiekontd the e\ er 
I JT uint soil into in nnwe iii d fcitilit} , tin stian 
t aid the most dclu itc flowois giow fimilm m 
fields, the woods aie leplenishtd with sweet 
III s lud odonis , tlic gaidens matuied the limts 
i mope of which the growth w is mvigoiated 

III thf fla\oin imj)io\edl)} the lotivity of theMi 
f-iimoild Espeeiilly the buds, with tlieii 
phunu^t and mailed melodics, inspired delight , 
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every tnn ellcr expw^hsed Ids pleasure ui listciiing 
to the mc»ckin^-hircl, which cJirollcd a Urmsand 
several tunes, imitjrtiofif and excelling the notes of all 
its rivals. The humming-bird, so biilliant in its 
plumage and so delicate in its form; quick in mo- 
tion yet not fearing the presence of man, haunting 
about the flowers like the bee gathering honey, fe- 
bounding ftjm the blossoms into which it dips 
its bill, and as soon returning * to renew its many 
addrosserf to its delightful objects,* wiis ever admin d 
as the silifillost and the most beautiful of the fe. - 
thered race The i*attlc-sjrake, with the terrors of i1 s 
alarms and the power of its \eiiom ; the opossum, 
soon to become as eidebriated for the care of its ofl- 
sju’ing ah the fabled pelican ; the noisy frog, boom- 
ing from the ahallews like the English bittern; the 
flying squiiTcl , the myriads of pigeons, darkening 
the air with the immensity of their flocks, and, as 
men believed, breaking with their weight the boughs 
of tiees on wliicii 1 hey alighted , — wore all honoured 
with liequent commemoration and became the sub- 
jects of tlie Btumgv,st tales. Tlie coueurrent rela- 
tion of all the Indians jusiifi(‘d the lielief, that, 
w'ithiu ten <Ia>s’ joiirmy t(»\vard tlie sotting of the 
sun, thoic was a eouutry whore gold might be 
wasliod from the sand, and where the natives them- 
selves had learned the use of the crucible ; but de- 
finite and aveurate as wore the accounts, inquiry 
was always baffled, and the regions, of gold re- 
m.iincd for two c( i turies an undiscovered land. 

“Various were the enqihn nicnts by which the 
calmness of life wja rehoved. (Jeorge Sandys. an 
idle mail, who had been a great traveller, and who 
did remain in America, a poet whose verM' 
was tolerated by Drycien and piaised by Tzank 
Walton^ beguiled the enuui of his seclusion by 
ti*anslating the whole of ‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses.* To 
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the \nan of leisure, the chase furnished a perpetual 
iv'hource. It was not loncj before the horse was 
multiplied in Virginia ; and to improve tliat noble 
animal was early an object of ]>ride, soon to be fa- 
voured by legislation Speed w.is especially valued ; 
and ‘ the planter’s pace’ became a jjrovcrb. 

Krpftilly proverl)ial was the hospitality of the 
V irginians. Labour was v:ilu.ible ; l.md*was chcaj) ; 
competence j)roiiiptly follo\vo<i industry. There 
was no need of a Kctnmble ; {jbundance gushed 
from the earth for all. The morasses \^er 0 ali’^e 
with water-fowl ; the creeks abounded wdthoyst ts^ 
Ii(3«ipod togetlior in ino\I)anstibl(^ beds ; the rivers 
were crowded wdtii fish ; the forests woi e nimble with 
game ; the woods rustled with covios of quails and 
wild-turkics, while theyrunij witlithe merry notes 
of the singing birds ; and hoiiS, swarming like vei*- 
niiu, i*an at largo in troops It was ‘ the best poor** 
man’s country in the world* ^Ifa happy peace 
he settled in poor Knglaud,’ it had been said,* then 
they in Virginia shall be as hajipy a people as any 
under heaven.’ Jhit plenty encouragetl indolence. 
No domestic manufactures Avere established ; every 
thing w'as imported from JOngland. I’he chief 
biiinch of industry, for the purpose of exchanges, 
wras tobicco-plauting ; and the spirit of iuventhui 
w’as enfeebled by the uniformity of pursuit. ’ 
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XJOXNECTICUT. 

FROM THE SAMi:. 

“ Cown nciT, from tlie first, possessed immixed 
])opuliir libf'rty. Tlio <*overiiinent >\as in honest 
jind upright hands ; the little stiifes of rivalry never 
became heateil ; the magistrates wore sometimes 
persons oi' no ordinary endowments ; but though 
gifts of learning and geni^us witc valued, the State 
*\as content ^\itll ^Jrtue and single-mindedness, 
and the public v\clfiie never siifFeied at the hands 
of plain m(‘ii. Jioger Williams liud ever been a 
welcome guest at Hartford ; and ‘ that heavenly 
man, Joiin HaMies,* would sjiy to him, ‘I think, 
•Ah’. Williams, 1 must now confess to you, that the 
most wise (lod h<ith ])rovided and cutout this part 
of the woild as a n'fuge and reeo];tacle fin* all sorts 
of consciences.’ There never evistod a pemecut- 
iiig spirit m Coimccticut ; while ‘ it had a seiiolar 
to their ministei in every town oi* village.’ Kdu- 
eatiou was chciished , religious knowledge was car- 
ried to the highest degice of rctinement, alike in 
its application to moral dut’^’S, and to the mysteri- 
ous questions on thc..nature of tlod, of liberty, and 
yf the soul. ,wA hardy race multiplied along the al- 
luvion of the sti’eams, and subdued the more rocky 
and less inviting fields ; its poi)ulation for a centu- 
ry doubled once in twenty years, in spite of oonsi- 
dcnible emigration , and if, as has often been said, 
lie ratio of the increase of population is the suicst 
criterion of public happiness, Connecticut was lung 
the happiest State in tiic world. Religion unitec} 
with the pursuits of agriculture, to give to the laud 
tig? aspect of salubrity. The domestic wars werp 
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discussions of knotty points in itlieology ; the con- 
cerns of the parish, the merits of the minister, were 
llio weightiest aftairs ; and a cliurch ro])roof tlie 
heaviest calamity. TJie strifes of the parent couii- 
ti*y, though they sometimes occasioned a levy among 
tlio sons of the liusbandmon, y(*t ne\er brought an 
cac\nj within thoir borders ; tran(|iiillity was with- 
in their gates, and the peace of (Jod withhi their 
heartsfc No fears of niidniglit ruflians could dis- 
iiirb the sweetness of sbimlxT ; the best bouse re- 
Hired no fastening but a latch, lifted b\*a string ^ 
Imlts and locks were unknown. 

“There was nothing morose in the (’onncctici 
l•hal•ilcter. It was teniperate industry oojoying 
iho almudanee which it had created. No great 
iueipialities of condition existed einy, or raised 
political feuds , wealth could di'^play it-elf only in 
a larger house and a fuller barn ; and c(>v'etous-* 
ness was satisfied by the traiupiil siiccession of 
liarvests. Tlierc was venison from the Jiills ; 
salmon, in their st^ason. not less than shad, from 
the rivers ; and sugar from the tj-ec^ of the forest. 
For a foreign market little was ju’oduccd bcsiil(» 
cattle; and in return for them hut few foreign 
luKUi'ies stole in Even so late as 1713. the num- 
ber of seamen did n<^ exceed one himdivd and 
twenty. Tjie soil bad origiftally been justly di- 
vided, or held as common property iit trust for the 
public, and for new comers. Foi*estalling was anc- 
ecsssiully resisted ; the broo I of speculators in land 
iiiexombly turned aside. Happiness was enjoyetl 
luiconsciously ; beneath the nigged exterior hii- 
m inity wore its sweetest smile. There was for a 
long time hardly a lawyer, in the land. The hus- 
bandman who held his own plough, and fed his 
own cattle, was the grciit man of the age ; no one 
w'as superior to the matron, who, with her busy 
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fi tuo lifers, kept thcMiiim of the wheel ineossantlv 
silive. 8])inning and weaving every article of their 
dress. Fashion was confined within narrow limits ; 
find pride, which aimed at no grander equipage 
tlrin a pillion, could exult onl}^ in the common 
hplond<>tir of the blue and wliite linen gown, with 
sliort slecveh. coming down to the waist, and in 
the siiow-fvdiitc flaxen apron, which, primely 
stareliod and ironed, wsw \^orn public dftys by 
every woman in the land. For there was no re- 
volution 'except from tlie time of sowing to the 
.timi'‘ of rca])in<* ; from tlw plain dross of the week 
day to the ino]*c ti’ini attire of Snmhiy 

“ Kv<iry family was taught to look upward to God, 

to the fount aiii of all good. Y^et life was all 
som])ro. TJio spirit of frolic mingled with inno- 
ceiiee , I’oligion itself sometimes wore the garb of 
gaiety ; and the annual thanksgiving to God was, 
from primitive times, as joyous as it was sincere. 
N.itui;^ always assorts her rights, and abounds in 
moans of gladn(‘''S. 

“ The frugality of ]>i ivate life had its influence on 
public exj.cudituro. Half a century after the con- 
cosdon of the cliai’ter, the annual expenses of the 
government did not exceed eight hundred pounds, 
o? four thousand dollam ;*.4,nd the wages of the 
cliicf justice were toh shillings a day while on ser- 
vice. In each countj’^ a magistrate acted as judge 
f>f probate, and the business was transacted with 
small expense to the fiitherlcss. 

“ Education was always esteemed a concern of 
deepest interest, and there were common schools 
irom the first. Nor was it long before a small 
college, such as the day .of small things permitted, 
bo^m to be established ; and Yale owes its birth 
‘ to ten worthy fethers, who, in 1700, assembled at 
Branford, and caih one, laying a few volumes on 
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a table said. “ I give these booj^s for the founding 
of a college in this colony.’ ” 

But the political education of the people is due 
to the happy organization of towns, which here, as 
indeed throughout all New England, constituted 
each separate settlement a little democracy of it- 
self. It was the natural production of the system, 
which the instinct of humanity had impeifcctly ]’e- 
vcale^^ to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In the an- 
cient republics, citizenship h.id been an Ifereditaiy 
privilege. In CWuccticut citiA‘usldp wap#aefpiired 
liy inhabitancy, was lost by removal Each towm- 
niecting was a little legislature, an<l all inhabitants'^ 
the affluent and more needy, the wise and Hie fool- 
ish, were members with *etpial fianthises ^ There 
the taxes of the town were discussed and levied ; 
there the village bflicers were chosen , there roads 
were laid out, and bridges voted , there tlu' mini-, 
ster was elected, the rc]>»csentatives to the avHun- 
])]y were instructed. The debate was open to all ; 
w isdom asked ik' favours ; the churl abated nothing 
of his pretensions. Whoever reads the records of 
these village democracies will be jierpetually coiii- 
iiig upon some little document of political wisdom, 
which breathes the freshness of rural lcgisl.it ion, 
and wins a disproportioued interest, fiom the jus- 
tice and simplicity of the tiny^s. As tlie progress 
of society reipiired cxeitions in a wider field, the 
public mind was quickened by as^'Oeiations that 
W’cre blended with early history ; and when Con- 
necticut emerged ft-om the quiet of its origin and 
made its way into scenes where a new ])elilical 
world was to be created, the sagacity that }»ad re- 
gulated the affairs of the village, iiaiucd admini- 
tion in the field and in th€ council.” • 
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(’HIVALRY AND PURITANISM. 

I‘'|{()M THK SAME. 

“ Ujsn>fii\NS have loved to eulogise the manners 
aTid virtues, the glory and the benofits, of cl^’valrv. 
Piiritani<»m accomjdished for mankind far more 
If it had« tlic scetarian crime of intolerance, clii- 
valry liad the vices of dissoluteness. Tlic knights 
'\v(‘i*e brave from gallantry of s])irit ; the Puritans 
from tl^e fear of Uod. The knights were proud of 
loyalty i the Puritans of liberty. The knights 
did homage to nionarchs, in whose smile they be- 
held honour, whoso rebuke was the wound of divS- 
. grace ; the Puritans, disdaining ceremony, wf)uld 
not l)»)w at the name of Jesus, nor bond the knee 
to the King of kings. Chivalry deligiited in out- 
ward' show, favounsl pleasure, multiplied amuse- 
ment, and degraded the human race hv an exclu- 
sive reh])oct for the privileged classic ; Puritanism 
bridled the passions, comuiandod the vii tues of self- 
denial, and rescued the name of man from disho- 
nour. The former valued courtesy ; the latter, 
justice. The fonney adorned society hy graceful 
refmem(‘nts the latter founded national grandeur 
on universal education. The institutions of chi- 
valry were subvcitid by tlio gradually iiicrcasiug 
weight, and knowledge, and o])ulcnee of tlie indus- 
trious classes ; the Ihiritans, rallying upon tliose 
.lasses, planted in their hearts tlie undying priu- 
ci}dcs of democratic liberty.” 
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I’HE HUGUENOTS IN CAROLINA. 

FROM THE SAME. 

“ W’^HXT need of describing tlie stripes, tJie roast- 
iiigs by slow lires, the plunging int(\ wcdls. the 
gasheii^from knives, tlic wounds from red-hot pin- 
cers, and all the cruelties employed by niieu who 
were only forbidden not to mvish nor to kill 1 The 
loss of. lives cannot be computed. How many 
thousands of men, how many thousands of ehil' 
<lron women, jiorislied in the attcmi)t to c^caiH?, 
N\ho eJm tell I An histelidan has asserted that ten 
thousand perished at the stake, or on the gibbet 
and the wheel. ^ 

“ Rut the ctibi*ts of tyi’anny wet^o powerless., 
'rtuth enjoys serenely her own immortality ; and 
opinion, which always yields to a clearer convic- 
tion, laughs violence to scorn. ^J^he unpartlllelcd 
})ersecution of vast masses of men for their reli- 
gious creed, occasioned but a new display of the 
power of humanity ; the Calvinists pixjscrvcd their 
faith over the ashes of their cliurclies, and the 
bodies of their murdered ministei’s. I’he power of 
a brutal soldiery was defied ,by wliolo companies 
of faithful men, that still assembled to sing their 
psalms j and from the country and tlie city, from 
the comfortable homes of wealthy merchants, from 
tlie workshops of ailizans, hundreds of thousands 
of men rose up, as with one heart, to bear testi- 
mony to the indefeasible, irresistible right to free- 
dom of mind. • ^ 

“ Every wise government was eager to offer aW- 
fuge to the upright men who would cairy to other 
countries the arts, the skill in manufactures, and 
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the wealth of Franc®. Emigrant Huguenots put a 
new aspect on the north of (Germany, where they 
filled entire towns and sections of cities, introduc- 
ing manufactures b(*foi’o unknown. A suburb of 
London was filled ^ith French mechanics ; tlic 
Prince of Orange gained entire regiments of sol- 
dioi-s, as biave ii'i those whom Cromwell led to vic- 
tory ; a colony of them reached even the Cape of 
Cood llojx*. In our American colonies they were 
welcome ^everywhere. The religious sympathies 
of New England were awakened ; did any arrive 
ill poverty, having barely es(*a])ed with life ? — the 
towns of Massachusetts contributed libemlly to 
their si?pport, and provided them withjjjands. 
Othei s repaired to New Ifork ; but the warmer 
climate was more inviting to tl\c exiles of Langue- 
doc, and South Carolina became the chief resort 
of the Huguenots, Wliat though the attempt to 
emigi’ato was hy the law of France a felony ? In 
spite of every precautiotf of the ])olice, five hun- 
dred tTionsand souls escaped from their country 
The unfortunate were more wakeful to fly than 
the ministers of tyranny to restrain. 

‘‘ l^lbcaping from a land wlierc the profession of 
their religion was a felony, wh re their estates were 
liable to be coufi.scated in favour of the apostate, 
whore the preaching of their faith was a crime to 
bo expiated pn the svheel, where their children 
might bo tom from them, to be subjected to the 
nearest Catholic relation — ^tho fligitives fi’om Lan- 
goedoc on the Mediterranean, from llochelle, and 
Swntange, and Bordeaux, tlie provinces on the 
Bay of Biscay, from St, Quentin, Poictiers, and 
beautiful valley of ^ Tour, frertn St. Lo and 
I^^pe, men who had the virtues of the English 
Puritans, without their bigotry, came to the land 
to which the tolerant benevolence of Shaftesbury 
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had invited the helievor of ev^iy creed. From a 
land that liacl suffered its king, in wanton bigotry, 
to diive half a million of its best citizens into 
exile, they came to the land which was the hospi- 
table r^fiigc of the oppressed ; where superstition 
and fanaticism, infidelity, and &ith,cold speciilation, 
and animated zeal, were alike admitted without 
question, and wliere the fires of religicyis persecu- 
tion Here never to be kindled There they obtained 
an a'^signmeut of lauds, and soon had tcYieineiits , 
thei'e they might safely make the woodfcfthe syeno 
of tlieir devotions, and jpin the simple incense of 
their psalms to the melodies of the winds among 
the ancient groves. Their chiurch was in^’harles- 
tou j and thither, on every Lord’s day, gathering 
from their plantations upon the banlm of tlie 
Cooper, and taking advantagq of the ebb and flow 
of the tide, they might all regularly be seen, the 
parents with their children, whom no bigot could 
now wrest from them, making vtheir way in light 
skiffs along the river, through scenes so trdnquil, 
that silence was broken only by the rippling of 
oars, and the hum of the flourishing village that 
gemmed the confluence of the rivers.” 


NEW NETHERLANDS AND l^EW YORK. 

FROM TUK SAME. 

Sombre forests shed a melancholy grandeur o^r 
the useless magnificence of Nature, and hid in their 
deep sliades the rich soil which the sun had never 
warmed. No axe had levelled the giant progftiy 
of the crowded gioves, in which the fantastic form.^ 
of withered limbs, that had been blasted and riven 
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l)y lightning, conti-s^sted stmngely with tlie var- 
(liiiit frcfilmosa of a younger growth of branches. 
The wanton gi\ape-vine, seeming by its own j)owor 
to have, sprung from the earth, and to have fiis- 
tonod its leafy coils on the top of the tallest forest 
tree, swung in the air with every breeze, like the 
loosened shrouds of a ship. Trees might eve2*y- 
wliei-e be Sijen breaking from their root in the 
marshy soil, and threatening to fidl with the first 
i-ude gust •; wdiile the gi'ound was strewn with the 
ruins of former forests, over which a profusion of 
\\il(f flowci's w^astod their freshness in mockery of 
the gloom, lleptilcs sported in the stagnant pools, 
or crawled unliai med over piles of mouldering 
trees. Ilie spotted deer couched among the tldek- 
ets ; but not to hide, for the»’e was no pursuer ; 
and there were none but wild animals to crop the 
uncut herbage of the ])roductive pmirics. Silence 
reigned, broken it may have been, by the flight of 
land-birds or the flapping of water-fowl, and ren- 
dered fnore dismal by the howl of beasts of prey, 
'riie streams, not yet limited to a channel, spread 
over sand-bars, tufted with copses of willow, or 
waded through wastes of reeds ; or slowly but 
surely undermined the groups of sycamores that 
grew by their sides. The smaller brooks spread 
out into sedgy swamps, that were overhung by 
clouds of musfiuitoos ; masses of decaying vegeta- 
tion fed the exhalations with the seeds of pesti- 
lence, and made the balmy air of the summer’s 
e\’Miing as deadly as it seemed grateful. Vege- 
ta Jle life and death were mingled hideously to- 
gether. The horroi'P of corruption frowned on the 
fruitless fertility of uncultivated nature. 

And Man, the occuflant of the soil, was wild 
as the savage scene, in harmony with the rude m* 
ture by which he was surrounded ; a vagiunt ovei? 
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the continent, in constant warfare witli liis fellow - 
man ; the bark of the birch his canoe ; strings of 
sliolh his ornaments, his rocoi*d, and his coin ; the 
roots of the forest among his resources for food ; 
his knowledge in architecture surpassed both in 
strength and durability by the skill of a beaver ; 
bended saplings the beams of his house ; the 
branches and rind of trees its roof ; drifts of forest 
leavi^ his conch ; mats of bulruslics his jn’otcctioii 
legjxinst the winters’s cold ; his religion rle* adora- 
tion of Nature ; his mordls the promptings of un- 
disciplined instinct ; dw])uting with the wolvt's 
and bears the lordsliip of the soil, and dividing 
witli the sqiiiiTel the %yild finits with v^Uich the’ 
universal woodlands abounded 

“ And how changed is the scene from that on 
which Hudson gazed ; the earth glows with the 
colours of civili/atiou ; the banks of the streams ait? 
enamelled with the ri<‘}iest grasses ; woodlands and 
cultivated fields are harmoniously blended ; the 
birds of spring find thenr deliglit in orchards and 
trim gardens, varieg.iied with choicest plants from 
every temp'^rate zone , wdiilc the brilliant floweis 
of the tropics bloom from tlu' windows of tho 
greenhouse and the saloon. The yeoman, living 
like a good neighbour near the liekls he cultivates, 
counts with honest evultatiom the Hocks and Ik rds 
that browse in safety on the hills. .The thorn has 
given way to the rosebush ; tlic cultivated vino 
clambers over rocks where the brood of serpents 
used to nestle ; wliile Industry smiles at tho 
elainges she has wrought, and inhales the bland 
air which now has health on its wings. 

“And Man is still in harmony with Nature, 
which he has subdiied, cultivated, and adorned.. 
For him the rivers that flow to remotest dimcsi 
mingle their waters ; for him the lakes gain aosr 
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outlets to the oceaigi ; for him the arch spans the 
flood, and Science spreads iron path ays to the 
recent wilderness ; for him the hills yield up the 
shining marble and the enduring granite ; for him 
the forests of the interior come down in immense 
rafts j for him tlio marts of the city gather tlie 
produce of every dime, and libraries collect the 
orks of genius of every language and every age. 
The passions of society arc chastened into i>;’rity ; 
manners are made benevolent by civilization ; and 
the virtue of the country is the guardian of its 
peace. Science investigates the powers of every 
piUnt and mineral, to find medicines for disease ; 
schools pf surgery rival the establishments of the 
Old Wohd. An active daily press, vigilant from 
party interests, free even to dissoluteness, watches 
the progress of society, and communicates, every 
fact that can interest humanity ; the genius of let- 
ters begins to unfold his powers in the warm sun- 
shine of public favour. And while idle curiosity 
may thke its walk in shady avenues by the ocean 
side, commerce pushes its wharves into the sea, 
blocks up the wide rivers with its fleets, and, send- 
ing its ships, the pride of naval lU’chitecture, to 
every clime, defies every wind, outrides every tem- 
pest, and invades every zone.'* 
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JOHN LOCKE AND WILLIAM PENN. 

FllOM THK I^ME. 

Pevx, dospniriiicf of relief in Euvojk', beiif tlio 
w lidle energy of fiis mind to accomplish the esta- 
hljshiftent of a free government in the New World. 
For thal ‘Jicavenly end,* ho was ])veparecl hv tlie 
severe dihci])lino of life, and tlio love, without (tis- 
siinulation, which formed ithe basis of his character. 
1’lie sentiment of elieerful humanity was iricprcss- 
•ihly strong in his bosomy as with Jolm l^Uot and 
Roger Williams, bonevoleiiee rushed prodigally 
fiNun his ever-flowing Ik art ^ and when, m his lato 
old age, his inlclU'Ct was iinjwirod, and hi& reason 
prostrated by apoplexy, Ins sweetness of disposi-* 
tion arose serenely over the clouds of disease — 
Possessing an extraordinary greatness of mind, vast 
conceptions, renuiikalilc for their imivcisality and 
precision, and Sui passing in sjieculative endow- 
ments;’ coin 07 suit with men, and books, and 
govenimcnts, with vaiiou> languages, and tho 
forms of polific*jil couibinal ions, as they existed in 
England, and Fiiiiici*, pi Holland, and the princi- 
])aliti(sand fiee eitus of (foitnany, he \Lt sought 
the source of wisdom in his ow'n sn^l. Humauc 
hi nature and by suffering ; familiar with the 
lioyal Family ; intimate wdth Sunderland and 
>Svilney ; acqimiutcd with llussell, Halifax, Sliafto^- 
hury, and Huckiugli.iin ; as a Member of the Royal 
Society,, the peer of Newton and the groat scholais 
of bin age, — he valued the pi'omptings of a free 
mind more than the awards of the learned, and 
rc\erenced the single-minded sincerity of the Not- 
tingham shepherd more than the authority of col- 
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leges and the wisdom of philosophers And now, 
being in tlio meridian of life, bnt a ye»*r older . 
than was Locke, wlien, twelve yeai*s before, ho hr»d 
framed a constitiilion for Carolina, the Quaker 
legislator was come f(^ the New World to lay the 
foundations of States. Would he imitate the 
vaunted system of the great philosopher i Locke, 
like AVilJiaix Penn, was tolerant ; both loved free- 
dom ; both cherished truth in sincerity. ^'But 
Locke kinMhsl the torch of Libeidy at the fires of 
tradition ,* P(»nn at the living light in the soul. 
Lookc sought ti-uth thro^ngh the senses and the 
oiitward world ; Penn looked inward to the divine 
n'volatiw^is in ev<‘rv miml. Locke compared the • 
soul to a sheet of white paper, just as Hohbes had 
com])ared it to a slate, on which Time and Chance 
might scrawl then* t>x})eri(‘nce ; to Penn, the soul 
was an organ which of ilsclf breathes divine har- 
inoiiios, like those musical instru/nents wdiicli are 
so curiously and ijcrfectl}" framed, that, when once 
set ill motion, they of themselves give forth all the 
melodies designed by the artist that made them. 
To Ijocke, ‘ (V>iisci(‘iice is nothing else than our 
own opinion of our own actions to Penn, it is the 
image of (3od, and his or-cle in the soul. Lficke, 
wdio was never a father, esteemed ^ tlic duty of pa- 
rents to preserve tlieir chiluion to not be under- 
sto<Kl without reward and punishment Penn 
loved his children, with not a thought for the cou- 
scquenc *s. Locke, who was never married, de- 
clares marriage an affair of the senses ; Penn reve- 
renced woman as the* ohji et of fervent, inward af- 
fi '^fcion, made, not for lust, hut for love. Tn stu- ' 
aying the understanding, Locke begins with the 
bources of knowledge ; Penn with an inventory of 
our intellectual treasures. Locke deduces govern- 
meut from Noah and Adam, rests it upon con- 
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tj-act, and announces its end to.be the security of 
j)voperty ; Penn, fer from going back to x\dam, or 
^*ven to Noah, declares that ‘ there must bo a pco- 
j>lo before a government/ and, deducing the riglit 
to institute government from Man's moral nature, 
ftffjks its fundamental rules in the immutable dic- 
tates ' of universal reason,’ its end in freedom and 
happiness. The system of Locke lends itself to 
<*()iite«ling factioiis of tlie most o})posite interests 
and purposes ; the docti ine of Fox and Penn, bj- 
ing but the common creed of humaiiit\», foibils 
division, and insures tlie Ipghest moral unity. To 
Locke, liappiuess is pleasure ; things are good anff 
evil only in reference to plciisure and pain :.jaud to 
* inquire after the highest good is as absufd as to 
dispute whether the best relish be in a])f)les, 
pl\ims, or nuts / Penn esteemed ha])piness to lie in 
I lie subjection of the baser instincts to tlie instinct# 
of Deity in the breast, good and evil to be eter- 
Jifdly and always as unlike as truth and falsehood, 
Mud tJic inquiry after the highest good to involve 
the purpose of existence. Locke «iys pldinly, 
tJiat, but for rewards and punishments beyond the 
grave, is ceiiainli/ riyht to eat and drink, and 
<'ujoy what we delight in / Penn, like Plato and 
Feneloii, inainhiined the doctrine so terrible to 
despots, that (lod is to be low)d for his own sake, 
and virtue to be practised for its intrinsic love- 
liness. Locke derives the idea of infinity from 
the senses, describes it as purely negative, and at- 
tributes it to nothing but space, duration, and 
namber ; Penn derived the idea from the soul, and 
ascribod it to truth, and virtue, and God. Locke 
declares immortality a matter with which reason 
has nothing to do, and that revealed truth must 
be sustained by outward signs and visible acts of 
power; Penn saw truth by its own light, and 
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siimnioneil tlio soiii to bear witiicna to its own 
^:»lory.* liockc believed ‘not so many men in 
wrong oi)inious as ia commonly supposed, bcca:^se 
the greatest pait have no opinions at all, and do 
not know what tliey contend lor Penn likewise 
viii'rKMted the many, but it because truth is 
the common inheritance of tlio race. Locke, in 
his love ofo’ntolcinnce, inveighed against the me- 
thods of .persecution as ‘Popish practices Penn 
rcmui’ed' no sect, but condomiud higotiy of all 
sorts as <nhninan. Locke, as an American law- 
giver, drc.ided a to(» minvJrous democracy, and re- 
served all power to weallli and the feudal proprie- 
t.irics ;%JVnu believed tli/it tlod is in- every con- 
bcieiu^e, his liglii in every soul ; and therefore, 
btretcliing out Jiis arms, ho biiilt— such arc his 
own words — ‘a free <5010117 for all mankind.’ This 
4 s tlio ])raiso of William Ponii, that, in an age 
^^hich liad seen a pojuilar revolution shipwreck 
popular liberty among R(‘lfi>sh fiietions ; which had 
seen flugh TVtors ami Hour} Wine perish by the 
hangman’s cord and the axe ; in an ago when Syd- 
ney nourished ilic ])i*i‘le of patriotism nither than 
tlie seiitimeiit oF pliilanthropy, when Hussol stood 
for the liberties of his 01 dor, and not for new en- 
franchisements, — when Harrington, and Sliaftes- 
burv, and Locke, thought government should rest 
on proiiertyj-T-Penu thd not despair of humanity, 
and, though all history aii<l experience denied the 
sovereignty of tlie ])cople, dared to cherish the no- 
ble idea of Man’s capacity for self-government. — 
( ‘onscious that there wiu no room for its exercise 
i 1 Kngland, the pure enthusiast, like (‘alvin and 
Oescartes, a voluntary^ exile, was come to the 
hanks of the Delaware to institute ‘The Holy 
KXmuMENT.’ ” 
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WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

FROM THE 8AME. 

“The cluUMctor of the now monnrch of Cilreat Bri- 
tain could mould its ])olicy, hut not its con^titu- 
lion. %Trueto his pui poses, he yet wins^^o sym- 
pathy. In political Ki<i::mity, in force of* will, far 
superior to the English state snic^u who (mi\ ironed 
him ; more tolerant than .his ministers or his par- 
liaments, the childless man seems like the utP 
known character in algebra which is introduced to 
form the ecpiation, .ind dismissed when tde prob- 
lem is solved, fn his jieison thm^md feeble, with 
eves of a hectic Jiistr<% of a tewiper.iment inclining 
to the melancholic, in conduct cautions, of <i s(‘If-» 
relying humour, with abiding im]>res'ii'ais respect- 
ing men, be sonelit no la\onis and robed for suc- 
cess on Ids own inllexibibtv and the greatncs\ and 
luaturitv of his designs. Too wise to be cajoleil, 
too firm to be complais.mt, no address could sway 
his resolve In Holland, he had not scrupled to 
derive an increase of ]jo\\er from the crimes of 
rioters and a^sissins ; in England, no filial respect 
diminished tlie energy of his ambition His exto- 
lior was chilling ; yet he had a passjpnati' delight 
in horses and the chase. lu.conversatioii he was 
abrupt, speaking little and slowly, and with I'cpul- 
sive dryness ; in the day of battle he was all acii- 
vity, and the highest energy of life, without kin- 
dling his passions, animated his frame His trust 
in Providence was so connected with laith in gene- 
iiil laws, that, in e\ery action, ho sought the prin- 
cijde which should range it on an absolute decree. 
Thus, unconscious to himself, ho had sympathy 
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ivlth the* people, who always have fiiitli in Provi- 
dence. ‘Do you dread death in my company J"' 
he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on 
the coast of Holland had almost cnishcd the boat 
• fliat was heariii" him to the shore. Courage and 
pride pervaded the reserve of the prince who, 
s[)urning an alliance with a bastard daughter of 
Louis XIV., had made himself tlic centre of a gi- 
gaTi^^ic ^iposition to France*. For Fhiglafld, for 
The Fiiigiish peo])le, for English liberties, he had 
affection, iiiditlerently employing the Whigs, 
wlio found their.pridc iw the Revolution, and the 
^'ories, who had opposed his elevation, and wlio 
yet tin* fittest instrjiiuenls ‘to carry the pre- 
ro^itive high.’ One <n*ea( passion had absorbed 
Ins breast— the’indepcndeiice of liis native country. 
'Flic ]ia?’sh oncroacHinents of Louis XIV., which, 
Mn lb72, liad made William of Orange a revolu- 
tionary stadtliolder, nowassiftted to constitute him 
a revolutionary king, transft nning the impassive 
eliampion of Dutch independence into the defender 
of the liberties of bhirope.’' 


DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPI'I BY 
, MARQUETTE. 

“ nhiroin, 1G73, on tlie tenth day of .hino, 
tlio mc(‘k, single-hearted, unpretending, illustrious 
Marquette, with Joliet for his associate, five French- 
iien as his companions, and two Algonqnins as 
guides, lifting their two cant^es on their backs, and 
walking HCTORs the narrow poi^tage that divides th( 
Fox River from the Wisconsin. They reach th» 
water-shed uttering a special prayer to the im- 
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ijiaciiLitc Virgin, they leave, the streams that, 
flowing onwards, could have borne their greetings 
to the castle of Quebec ; — already they stand by 
tlic Wisconsin. ‘ The guides returned,’ says the 
qentle Marquette, ' leaving us alone^ in this un- 
known land, in the hands of Providence.’ France 
and Christ ianit)^ stood in the valley of the Missis- 
si])[)i. Embarking on the broad \Vii^*onsin, the 
di'jCo^ierers,as they s.iil(*d west, went solitarily clow a 
the stream, between alternate ‘i'vnd hill- 

si<los, beholding neither in.in nor tlio w'onted 
beasts of the forest : no sound broke tlie ap^mlling 
•deuce, but the ri])|>le of their canoe, and tlffe 
lowing of the biifliilo. In seven dus, * they 
entered hajjpily tlic (»reat Jtiver, wuth a joy that 
could not be expressed and the two bireh-bark 
canoes, raising their liappy sail^ under new' skies and 
to unknown broo/('s, llojited down the calm mag-»» 
ndiocuce of the ocean Htro.im, over the broad, clear 
Naul-bars, the resort of ini lumorable water-fowl, — 
gliding past islets that swelled from the bosom of 
the stream, with tlieir tufts of massive thickets, 
and between the wide plains of Illinois and Iowa, 
ill garLinded witU the majestic forests, or chec- 
kered by island gi’oves and tlic open vastness of 
the prairie. 

About sixty leagues below the mouth of the 
^Visconsin, the western bank of tlie Mississijiin 
boro on its sands the tmil of men ; a little foot- 
jKith was discerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; 
and, leaving the caucx's, Joliet and Marquette 
resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. 
After walking six miles, they beheld a village on 
the bunks of a river, and two others on a slope, at 
1 distance of a mile and a half froan the first. The 
river was the Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of 
which WT have corru2)tocl the same into DcsMoinca. 
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Marquette and Joligt were the first white men wlio 
trod the soil of Iowa. Commeudiiig themselves to 
(iod, tlioy uttered a loud cry. The India ns hear ; 
four men advance slowly to meet them, bciir- 
ing the ])c«i^*c-pipc, brilliant with many-coloured 
plumes. ^ We are the Illinois,* said they,— that is, 
when ti-aiislated, * We are men and* the}^ offered 
the calum^'t. ^\n aged chief rect'ived them at his 
ca)>in with u])i<iised hands, exf'laiming,— ‘ How 
beautiful is the sun, Fienchman, when thou 
eomest to \ isit I (1 v hole village awaits thee ; 
thou shall eiitn' in pe.n e into our dw’cllings.’ And 
the pilgrims were fo'Iowed [)\ the de\ouring g.i/e 
of an astonislu'd crowd 

At tiae great conneil, M.irqnetlo ]»ul)lishea ro 
lliem- the one true (Jod. their (ViNitor. He sjiok.-, 
also, of the groat, captain of the hVench, i‘ 
,govcriioi’ of (\tuada who had eha'^tised 11 k 1' 
Nations, and commanded peice; and he «|a. ' 
tionod them respecting t'ne AlissiNsijipi, and the 
triho^ that po.'Se.>.hed iN hank'* I'or the mes- 
sengers, vlio uniioinut'l ine suhjecrion of fh(» 
Ij'oqudis ii magiiifieem festival was ]a'('pared of 
hominy, and fi'jh, a al iho eiitacust viands from 
the ])rairif\s 

After .si\ davs’ deliv. and mvitalions to new 
visits, the chieftain ,ol the tribe, \v it li hundreds of 
warriors, attended the sirangeis to the canoes, 
and, sele<*ling a ])eaoe-]npe, cinhellisheil with 
the hoa<l .ind ij(‘ck <»f brilliant birds, and all 
feathered over with jdumage of various hues, thf*y 
hung round Man pud to the mysterioas arbiter of 
jte.ico and war, the f-aered calumet, a safeguard 
among the nations. 

TIte little group jirocewicd onwards. ‘ I did 
not fear d('ath.’ says Marquette : ‘ I should liave 
esteemed it th*’ giw.le* ^ iiap^aiu'ss to have died 
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for the Glory of God*' Th«y passed the peV- 
j)cndicular rocks, 'which wore the appearance of 
monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of 
the waters of the Missouri, known to them by its 
Algonquin name of Pckitationi ; and, wlien tliey 
came to the most beautiful confluence of rivers 
in the world, — wlicre the swift(*r' ^lissouri rushes 
like a conqueror into the calmer Missisf« 2 )pi, drag- 
f»ing ft as it were, hastily to the sea, — ^tlie good 
Marquette resolved in his fieart, anlieipating Lends 
and Clarke, one day, to aseeial the might f river to 
its source; to cross the. ridge tliat div'des the 
'.((MDS, and defending a uo-)t t'rlv flowing stream, 

I publisli the gospel to ajl the ])e(>i)lo of ^ us New 
VVv)rld. " 

111 a little less than forty IcuiiU's, the cmioes 
flf)alcd past the Ohio, whicli was thou, and long^ 
afterwards, called tlie ‘Wahash. Its haidcs uoro* 
tenanted hy iiuirterous vilhurf's of llie peaceful 
Shawnee s, who (pbiilcd under the incursioijs of 
the Iroquois. 

The thick eanos begin tr appear so close and 
strong, tl'iat the butlalo could not break tlirough 
them ; the insects become intohrablo ; as a shelter 
against the suns of July, the hails ai’o folded into 
an awning. The ]UMiries v.inish ; and foresta of 
whitewood. admiial)le for their easiness and height, 
crowd even to the skirts of the ]jcb])ly, shore. It is 
also observed that, in tlie land of the Chickasas, 
ilio Indians ha\o guns. • 

Near the latitude of lliirly-lhrco degi'ccs, on the 
\M stern bank of the Mississippi, stood the village 
of Mitchigamca, in the region that had not been 
visited by Eiiro]K\ans Hineo the days of Do Soto. 

‘ Now,* thought Marquette, ^ v o must, indeed, ask 
the aid of the Virgin.’ Armed with bows and 
ivrrows, wiih cliilis, axes, and bucklei*s, amidst con- 
a 
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tinual whoops, the natives, bent on war, embark 
in vast canoes, made oiit of the trunks of hollow 
trees ; but, at the sight of the mysterious peace- 
2>ipc licld aloft, God touched the hearts of the old 
iiieii, wlio checked the impetuosity of the } oung ; 
and, throwing their bows and quivera in the 
canoes, as a token of peace, they prepared a hos- 
2>ilablc wcj conic. 

I’lio next day, a hnig. w^oodon canoe, containing 
ton moil, escorted the discoverers, for eight or ten 
loa^nes, to tlie village of Akansca, the limit of 
their voyage. Tlicy had loft the region of the 
iilgon quins, and, in the mulot of the Sioux and 
(‘hickasas, could speak onh' by an interpreter. A 
half league above Akausca, they Avere met by two 
boats, iu one of Avhicli stoial the commander, 
li(»l(liiig in his hand the ]ieaco-2)ipc, and singing as 
,lie drew iK'ai’. After oilering the pipe, he 
bread of in,ii/.e. ^J^io A\calth of his tribe consisted 
in biifTalo skins ; tbeir wea2)onH wore axes of steel, 
— a 2>roof of coinmerce witli iMivo2)e*aus. 

Tlius liad onr 1rcivollci*s des('oiuled bebnv the 
entrance of. the Arkansas, to the genial climes tliat 
liuve almost noAviiPiT but rains, beyond the bound 
of the Huron and the Algoncjuiu langnagos, to the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Moxicf), and to tribes of 
Indians that bad obta.ncd Kuro2)caii arms by traffic 
Aiitli S2ianiar<ls or with Virginia. 

So, having .spoken of God, and the mysteries of 
the Catholic faith ; leaving become certain that the 
Father of Hivers ivout not to the ocean cast of 
FJonMji, nor yet to the Gulf of California, Mar-. 
(|ucttc and Joliet left Aki\nscji, and ascended the 
Missmi2)pi. 

At the thirty-cightli degree of latitude, they 
entered the River Illinois, and discovered a country 
w.itluuit its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful 
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f>miries, covered with buffaloes and stags, — for 
the loveliness of its rivulets, and the prodigal 
abundance of wild ducks and swans, and of a 
species of parrots and wild turkeys. The tribe 
of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among tliem. One 
of their chiefs, with their young rSbn, conducted 
the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Mic dgan ; 
.iiid, IVforo the end of September, all werp safe in 
(rrcenllay. 

Joliet returned to Quebec to annodneo the 
/discovery, of which the^ fame, through Taloij, 
quickened tlic ambition of Colbert; the unaspiring 
Marquette remained to preach the gns}> 1 to the 
Miamis, who dwelt in the nortli of Illinois, round 
Chicago. Two years afterward, sailing from Chi- 
cago to Mackinaw, he entered a little river in 
Micliigan. Erecling an altar, he said mass after* 
tlio rites of the Catholic church ; then, begging 
the men who conducted bis canoe to leave, him 
alone for a half hour — 

♦ 

* In the darkling woo&f 
Amidst the cool and silence, lie knelt do^m, 

And offered to tho Mightiest solenm thanka 
And supplication.' 

At the end of the half-hour, • they went to seek 
liim, and he was no more. The good missiofliry, 
discoverer of a Avorld, had fallen asleep on the 
margin of the stream that bears his namo. Near 
its mouth, the canoomcn dug his grave in the 
sand, lilvcr after, the forest ningers, if in danger 
on Lake Michigan, would invoke his name. The 
people of the wei^ib will build his moniuncnt. 
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CHARACTER OF FRAKKTJN, 

“ With placid tmnqiiillity, Benjamin Franklin 
looked quietly arid deeply into the secrets of nature. 
His clear understanding was never perverted by 
passion, oi>^coiTii])ted by the pride of theoiy. The 
son of a rigid Calvinist, the gi*andson of a triierant 
Quaker, ho had from boyhood been familiar not 
only with theological subtiltica, but with a cvatliolic 
iysi»cct for freedom of mind. Sceptical of tradition 
as tlie basis of faith, he respected reason rather 
tlian authority ; and, after a nioinentaiy lapse into 
fatalism^ cscaj)ing fiom the mazes of fixed decrees 
and free ^^ill, he gained, with increasing years an 
increasing trust in the over-ruling j)rovidence of 
'<iod. Adhering to none ^of all the religions’ in 
tlie colonies, he yet devor.tly, thougli witliout form, 
adhered to religion. But though famous as a dis- 
putant, and haying a natural aptitude for meta- 
physics, he obeyed tlic tendency of his age, and 
bought by%bser\ation to win an iusiglit into the 
mysteries of being. Loving tiiith, witliout preju- 
dice and without bias, lie discerned intuitively the 
identity of the laws of nature with those of which 
humanity is conscious ; so that his mind w’as like ii 
mii’^n*, in w’bicli the un^' Trse, as it reflected itself 
revealed lier laws. Ho was free from mysticism, 
oven Uj a fault. His morality, repudiating ascetic 
severities,, and tl o system which enjoins them, wiis 
indulgent to appetites of which he abhorred the 
sw’ay ; but his affections were of a calm intensity ; 
in all his career, the jovo of man gained the mns- 
teiy over peraonal interest. He tad not the ima^ 
ginatiou wdiich inspires the bard or kindles the 
orator ; but an exquisite propriety, parsimonious 
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of ornament, gave ease of expf ession and graeeful 
simplicity even to his most careless writings. In 
life, also, his tastes were delicate. Indifferent to 
the pleasures of the table, lie relished the delights 
of music and harmony, of which he enlarged the 
instruments. His blandnesd of temper, liis modesty, 
the benignity of liis manners, made him the fe,- 
vourite of intelligent society ; and with healthy 
cheerihliiess, ho derived jiltMsiire from books, from 
pliilosophy, from coiiverstilioii, — now calmly ad- 
ministering consolation to the soiTowei*, now 
indulging in the expression of light-heartcil gaietj^ 
In hib intercourse, the universtility of his percep- 
tions bore, jierhaps, the character of hunn ; but, 
while lie clearly discerned the contrast between 
the grandeur of tlio universe and the fccldeness of 
man, a serene bonovolence saved him from con- 
tempt of his race, or disgiut at its toils. To’ 
biiperlicial observers, be miglit have seemed as an 
alien from speculative Irutli, limiting himself to 
the world of the senses , and yet, in study, and 
among men, his mind always sought, with unaf- 
fected simplicity, to discover and apply the general 
'principles by which nature and affaira arc con- 
trolled, — now deducing from the theory of caloric 
iiiiproveiiioiit 'j in firoplaccs and lauteiiis, and now 
advancing human freedom byilrm inductions from 
tho iualienablo rights of man. Nevfer professing 
enihusiasni, never making a parade of sentiment, 
his practical wisdom was sometimes mistaken for 
the offspring of selfish prudence ; yet his hope was 
stediast, like that hope which rests on the Rock of 
Ages, and his conduct was as unerring as though 
tho light that led him was a light from heaven. 
He never anticipated action by theories of self- 
sacrificing virtue; and yet, in tho moments of 
intense activity, he, ^rom the highest abodes of 
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ideal tnitl), broiig^it dowu and applied to the 
affairs of life the sublimest principles of goodnesS; 
as noiselessly and unostentatiously as bccarao the 
man who with a kite and hempen string, drew the 
lightning from the skies. He separated himself so 
little from Iiis ago, that he has been called the 
representative of mate?*ialism ; and yet, when he 
thought oiV religion, his mind passed beyond reli- 
ance on facts to faith in (lod; when ho wrbto on 
politics, lie founded tlio fi*ocdom of his country on 
principles that know no cliango : when ho timicd 
[yi observing eye on nature, he passed always from 
the effect to tlie cause, from individual appeamnccs 
to univQi’sal hiAvs ; A\hcn he reflected on history, 
lii.s })hilosophic mind found gladnoss and repose in 
the clear «autiei])ation of the progress of huinaiiity.’* 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON * 

I’liOM Trii: SVMK. 

“ Afteu long years of strife, of repose, and of 
strife rcncAved, England and Frajico solemnly 
agi’oed to Ix) at pfcace. The treaties of Aix la 
Chapello had been negotiated, by the ablest states- 
men of Europe, in the splendid forms of monar- 
chiail diplomacy. They believed themselves tho 
arbiter of mankind, the pacificators of the world, 
— reconstructing tho colonial system on a basis 
which should endn -e for ages, — confirming the 
peace of Europe by the nice adjustment of mate- . 
i*ial forces. At tho very time of the congress of 
Aix la (Jhapello, the woods of Virginia sheltered 
the youthful George Washington, tho son of a 
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widow. Bom by tho side of tl!le Potomac, beneath 
the roof of a Westmoreland former, almost from 
infancy his lot had been the lot of an oi-phan. No 
academy had welcomed him to its shades, no col- 
lege crowned him with its honours : to read, to 
write, to cipher — these had been his degrees in 
knowledge, and now, at sixteen years of age, in 
quest of an honest mainteminoo, encountering 
intolerable toil ; cheered onward by being able to 
wi'itc to a s(*lio<jlboy friend, ‘ Dear Richard, a dou- 
bloon is my Constant gain every day, Rnd some- 
times six pistoles ‘‘himself his own co( k, havij^g 
no spit but a forked stick, no plate but a largo 
chip roaming over spins of tho Allcg’^ ^^nics, mid 
along tlic banks of tlie Shenandoah : alive to mi- 
turc, and sometimes ‘ spending the })eBt of the day 
in admiring the trees and the Hehness of tho land 
among skiii-elad savclgcs,•^Mth tlieir scalps and 
rattles, or nncoutli eui igiciuts, ‘tlmt would never 
speak English rarely sleeping in a bed ; lji>l(ling 
a bcoi'skiii a splendid couch ; glad of a resting - 
place for tlic night upon a li^le hay, straw, or 
fodder, and often camping in the forests, uhei’e tho 
place nearest tho lire ^as a happy luxury ; — this 
Bti’ipling surveyor in the woods, had no companion 
but his unletteri'd as>»ociates, and no implements 
of scioiico but liis com])ass ifnd chain, contrasted 
strangely with the imperial magnikeonee of tho 
congress oi^ix la Chapelle. And yet tied had 
selected, not Kaimitz, nor Newcastle, not a mo- 
narch of the house of Hapsburg, nor of* Hanover, 
but the Vii-ginia stripling, to give an impulse to 
liiiinan affairs, and, as far as events can depend on 
an individual, had placed the rights and the des- 
tinies of countless millions in the keeping of the 
widow’s son.” 
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PURITAN intolerance. 

FROM THE SAME. 

<‘To the cciTonists the maintenance of their reli- 
gious unity scemofl c^'scntial to their cordial resist- 
ance to Kni>lish attempts at oppression. * And 
vrhy, said they, should we not insist upon this 
union ? *'i\'e lia\c come to tlio outside of the 
world for the ])rhilege. of lixing hy oui-selves ; 
Avhy I'liould wc open our a‘;,luiii to those in whom 
we can repo'.o no contid-anro ^ The woiid cannot 
rail til is *poi*socuti(>n. \\ c have been banished to 
the wildem''ss ; is it an injustice to exclude our 
oppressors, aud those Mluan mo dread as their 
allies, from tlio place ^¥♦lich is to sholtor us from 
theii* iutoleiMTVo Is it a great cruelty to expel 
from ouj;ab()<lA the enemies of our or even 

the doubtful fiiondt Will any man complain at 
being driven from amonc: btinished men, with 
whom ho has no felloMship ; of lieing refused 
juhnittauce tt) a gloomy ])lace of exile? The wide 
continent of Aineviri invited colonization; they 
claimed their omii n-iri-ow domains fur ^thc bro- 
thren.’ I’hcir religion wjis their life ; they wel- 
comed none ti)ut its ai.acrcnts ; they could not 
tolerate the scoffer, the infidel, or tlja dissenter ; 
and the prcscnco of tlic whole XJeojde Was required 
in tlieir congr«*gation. Such was the system 
inflexibly established and regarded as the only 
adequate guarantee of the rising liberties of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 
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JAMES FENNIYQRE COOPER. 

Mr. Griswold says, ’“Mr. Coopu dias the 
faculty of giving to bis pictures an astonishing 
reality. They are not mere transcripts of 
nature, though as such tliey would possess ex* 
traordinary merit, but actual 'creations, 
imboclying the \ery spirit of intelligent^ and 
genial experience and observation. His 
Indians, notwithstanding all that has been 
written to the contrary, are no more inferior m 
fidelity than they are in poetical interest to 
those of his most successful imitators or rivals. 
His hunters and trappers have the same vivid- 
ness and freshness, and in tlie whole realm of 
fiction there is nothing more actual, harmo- 
nious, and sustained. They evince not only 
the first order of inventive power, but a pro- 
foundly pliilosophical study of tho influences of 
situation upon liiiman character lie treads 
the deck with tho conscious pride of bci|||d 
and dominion : the aspects of the sea and sSy, 
the terrors of the tornado, the excitement of 
the chase, the tumult oi battle, fire, and wreck, 
Q 2 
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are presented by •him with a freedom and 
breadth of outline, a glow 'ind strength of 
colouring and contrast, and a distinctness and 
truth of general and pirticulur concejiticn, that 
piece him far in adv'ance of all the other artists 
who have attempted with pen or pencil to paint 
the ocean. The same vigorous originality 
IS stamped upon his nautical characters. ^ lie 
goes on hoard In’s ship with his own creations, 
disdainir^g all society and assistance but that 
with which ho is surrounded. Long Tom 
0.^fRn, Tom Tiller, Trysail, JJoh Yarn, the 
boisterous Nightingale, the mutinous Night- 
lioad, tiro fierce butlioiiest B )ltrope, and others 
who crowd u])on our memories, as familiar as 
if wo had oiir»clves been afioat with them, 
attest the triumph of this self-reliance. And 
when, «as if to rebuke the charge of envy that 
he owed his successes to the novelty of his scenes 
and persons, he entered upon fields which for 
centuries ha<l been illustrated by the first geni- 
uses of Kurope, bis abounding p )wer and in- 
^■piration were vindicated by the series of 
political novels ending with * The Jiravo/ 
which have the same supremacy in their class 
that is held by ‘The Pilot/ and ‘The Red 
Rover,’ among stories of the sea. It has been 
urged that his leading characters are essenti- 
ally alike, having no difFerencalmt that which 
results from situation. Rut this opinion will 
not bear investigxition. It evidently arose 
fr||n the habit ot clothing his heroes alike 
witli an intense individuality, which under all 
circumstances sustains the sympathy they at 
first awaken, w^ithout the aid of those aepesso- 
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ries to which artists of le^ power are com- 
polled to resort. Very few authors have 
added more than one original and striking 
character to the world of imagination ; none 
has added more than Cooper ; and his are all 
as distinct and actual as the personages that 
stalk before ns on the stage of histoi^. 

“ffo bo American, without falling into Ame- 
ricanism, is the true task that is set before the 
native artist in literature, the accomplishment 
of which awaits the r.cward of the best ap- 
proval in these tunes, and the promise of fin 
enduring name. Somp of our authors, fasci- 
nated very CKcusably with the faultless mo- 
dels of another age, have declined this condi- 
tion, and have given us Sjicetators and Tatlers 
with false dates, and developed a style of conf- 
position of v^hich the ^cr) merits imply an 
anachronism in the proportion of excellence. 
Others have understood the result to be at- 
tained better than the means of arriving at it. 
They have not considered the difference be- 
tween these peculiarities in our society, man- 
ners, tempers add tahtes, which are genuine 
and characteristic, and tho&§ which are merely 
defects and errors upon the English system ; 
they have acijuired the force and gaiety of 
liberty, but not the dignity pf independence, 
and are only jirovincial, wdieii they hoped to 
be national. Mr. Cooper has been more happy 
than any other writer in reconciling these re- 
pugnant qualities, and displaying the featui^s, 
character, and tone of a great national style in 
letters, which, original and unimitative, is yet 
in harmony with the ancient models.” 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 

FEOM “THE PJIAIRIE.” 

“The bleep of the fugitives Listed for scvoml 
hours. T1k3 trap] >01* was the first to shake off its 
influence^ us he laid been tlic last to court its re- 
fi*eshmeiit. Rising, just as the gray light of day 
beg-an to * biigliteu tliat portion of the studded 
vault which rc.sted on the eastern margin of the 
plain, he summouLit his companions from their 
warm laii*.s, and jiointed (vit tlie necessity of their 
beiui* once more o£i the alert. . . . 

“ * See, Middleton T cxclaiiiKsl Inez, in a sud- 
den Imrst of youthful ploasuiv, tliat caused her for 
jt moment to forget her situation. ^How lovely 
is that sky ; suj’oly i( coiilains a promise of hap- 
pier t^mes !’ 

“ ^ It is glorious !’ returned her husband. 

‘ fflorious and licavenly is that streak of vivid 
reil, and here is a still brighter crimson — ^rarely 
liave I seen a rid i or rising of the sun.’ 

“'Rising of the sun!* slowly repeated the old 
man, lifting Jiis t.ill person fi*om its scat, with n 
deliberate and absti-acted air, while he kept his 
eye riveted on* the changing, and certainly beauti- 
ful tints that were garnibhing the vault of lieaveu. 

' Rising of the sun*! I like not such risings of the 
sun ! Ah’s mo ! the imps have circumvented us 
with a vengeance. The prairie is on fire !’ 

“ ' God, in heaven, protect us I’ cried Middleton, 
catching Inez to his bosom undci* the instant iin- 
pres.sion of the imminence of their danger. ‘ There 
is no time to loose, old man ; each instant is a 
day ; let us fly.* 
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“ ‘ Whither V demanded the tmpper, motioning 
him with calmness and dignity, to arrest his 
Bte 2 >s. 'In this wilderness of grass and reeds, 
you are like a vessel in the broad lakes without 
a compass. A single step on the wrong course 
might prove the dostniction of us all. It is sel- 
dom danger is pressing tint there is not time 
enough for reason to do its \\oik, young officer ; 
therefore, let us await its biddings.* 

"'For my own i)aii:,’ said I\ud Hover, looking 
about him with no unequivocal c\prcssi0n of con- 
cern, '1 acknowledge, that should this bed of 
weeds get fairly in a ffiinic, a bee would have‘’to 
make a flight higher than common to ’ re vent his 
wings from socu’ching. Thcrercu’c, old tmpper, I 
agree with the captiiu, and say mount and run.’ 

'"Ye are — Xxi arc wrong — man is not a 

beast to follow the gitt of instinct, and to snuff up 
his knowledge by a t not in the air, or a rumbling 
in the sound ; but he must see and reason, and 
then conclude. So follow mo a little to the left, 
where there is a rise in the gi-oimd, whence we 
may make our recouuo it rings.’ 

'* The old man waved his hand with authority, 
and led the way willioui furtlmr parlance to the 
spot ho had iiidicatc'd, followed by the whole of 
his alarmed companions. An eye les-i practistd 
than that of the tra])pcr might have failed in dif- 
covering the gentle elovaiiou to which he alluded, 
and which looked on tlie surface of the meadow 
like a growth a little taller than common. When 
they reached the palace, however, the stinted grass 
itself announced the absence of that moisture 
which had fed the mnk weeds of inoal of the plain, 
and furnished a clue to the evidence by which he 
had judged of Ihe fomatiou of the ground hidden 
beneath. Here a few minutes' wei'e lost in break- 
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in^ down the tops <of tho Burrounding herbage, 
which, notwithstanding the advaiit^cjo of their po- 
hitiou, rose even above the heads of Middleton and 
and in obtaining a look-out that might com- 
mand a view of tlio suiToiinding sea of fire. . . 

*• The examination whicli his companions so in- 
stantly and so intently made, rather served to 
assure them of their dosj)ei*ate situation than to 
ai'jpeaso their fears. ifiigo columns of -smoko 
wore rolling up from ilvj plain, and thickening in 
gloomy mfissos aiHaind the horizon. The red glow 
which gleamed upon tlwir enormous folds, now 
lightiuij: their volumes with the glare of tlio con- 
flagration, n<nv nished to another i)oiut, as tho 
flame beii'eatli glided ahead, leaving all behind 
envelopeil in awful darkness, and pi\)cJaiming 
louder than words the character of tlic iunn incut 
and rayjidly a])proacliiug danger. 

“‘This is terrible !’ exelaimcMl ^Iiddl(*tou, fold- 
ing thj.' tremblbig Inez t») hi.s heart. ‘ y\t such a 
time as this, and in sucli a manner !’ 

“•The gates of heaven are (»pon to all who 
truly believe,’ murmured the pious devotee in his 
bosom. 

“‘This resignation is m.iddoniiig ! But we arc 
men, and will make a struggle for our lives! 
flow now, my bravo \iud Bpirited friend, shall we 
stand here and see tho^c wo most love perish in 
t liis frightful manner without an oflui-i ?’ 

“ ‘ I am for a s\varming time, and a flight before 
the hive is too liot to hold u.s,’ said the boc-Iuuiler, 
to whom it will bo at once seen that the half-dis- 
tracted Middleton aadrcs.sed himself, ‘fjomo, old 
tnipper, you dlust acknowledge tliis is but a slow 
way of getting out of danger. If we taiTy licro 
much longer, it will be in tlic fashion that the boos 
lie around the straw' after tho hive has been smoked 
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for its honey. You may hear the fire begin to 
roar already, and I know by experience, that when 
the flame once gets fairly into the prairie gi'ass, it 
is not sloth that can outrun it.’ 

“ ' Think you,’ returned the old man, pointing 
scornfully at tlie mazes of the dry and matted 
■grass which environed them,*' that moi-tal feet c‘an 
outstrip the speed of fire on such a path V 

"•What say you, friend doctor,* cried the be- 
wildered Paul, turning to ^hc naturalist, with that’ 
sort of lielplessuess with ^v5llich the Htroiig are 
often aj't to seek aid of the weak, whciu luimau 
])ower is baffled by the liand of a mightier beiftg, 

‘ what say you ; have y^u no advice t( give away, 
in a case of life and death f • 

"Tiio naturalist btood, tablets in hands, looking 
at the awful spectacle with as in ich composure as 
tliougli the conflagration had been lighted in ordw 
to solve tlie dillicultics (»f some scientific problem. 
Aroused by the question of his companion, he 
turned to his equally calm though differently occu- 
pied associate, the tra])per, demanding, with the 
most piwoking inscusibility to the urgent nature 
of their situation — ‘ Yeiiorable huutcr, you have 
often wituessod similar prismatic experiments — ’ 

'* Ho was nuloly interrupted by Paul, who stiaick 
tlio tiiljcts from hisliands with a violence tluit be- 
trayed the utter in tellcctiu>l eonfusipn which had 
overset the ccpianimity of liis mind. Before time 
was allowed for remonstrance, the old man, wlio 
had continued during the whole scene like one 
much at a loss how to proceed, though also like 
one who was rather perplexed than alarmed, sud- 
denly assumed -a decided air, as if he no longer 
doubted on the course it was most advisable to 
pursue.^ 

" ' It is time to be doing;’ lie ^id, interrupting 
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the controversy that was abont to ensue between 
the naturalist and tlie bee-hunter ; ‘ it is time to 
leave off books and inoanings, and to be doing.’ 

“ ‘ You have come to your rccolloctioiis too late, 
miserable old man,’ cried Midrlleton ; ' the £amos 
are within a quai-ter of a mile ot us, and the wind 
is bringing them down in this quarter with dread- 
ful mpidity ’ 

*• ' Anan ! the flames ! T care but little for the 
flames. If I oulv knev' how to circumvent the 
cunning (/f the Tetons, as I know how to cheat 
the fire of its prey, there would he notliiiig needed 
but thanks to the Lord for our deliverance. Do 
yon call tliis a lire ? If had seen wdiat I have 
witnessed in flic ras((‘rn liills, w'lien mighty moun- 
tain.s wci’e like the furnace of a nuith, you tvould 
have knoun wliat it was to fear the flames, and to 
1)0 tliankful that you were spared 1 Come, laris, 
come ; His time to ho doing now, and to cease talk- 
ing ; for yonder curling flame is tndy coming on 
like a trotting moose. Put liands upon this short 
anrl withereil grass where we stand and lay bare 
the’aith.’ 

Would you think to deprive the fire of its 
victims in tliis cliildisli manner T exclaimed Mid-, 
dJeton. 

A flint but sf;lomuMiiiIc passed over the features 
f*f the old man ju lie a.isw'cred — ‘ Your gran’thor 
would Ijave said, that w'hen the enemy w’as nigh, 
a soldicT could <h> no better than o))oy.’ 

The captain felt tlie reproof and instantly began 
to intimate tlie industry of JHiul, wdio w'ls tearing 
the decayed herbage Iroin the ground in a sort of 
desperate comjdiance with the tmpper’s direction. 
Even Ellen lent her Lauds to llie labour, nor W’aa 
it long before Inez was seen similarly employed, 
thcu^li none amongst them knew why or where- 
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foro When life is thought to be the reward of 
Jibonr, m^n are \vont to be mdu&tnous A \ery 
f w moments snfhcied to liy boie a spot of some 
twenty feet in diam^'toi Into one edge ol this 
little died the ti bioiigJit the fern lies, directing 
Middleton and Paul to toici then light and m- 
dimmablc dicss^s with the bliukets of llie puty 
bo soon as thio jiicc uition was obsei\^.(l, the old 
man ^.ppi cached the ojiposite miigin of the ginss, 
which still enanoned the nun a toll and crangcrous 
ciiclc, and bclccting i luiKlful of the diwst of the 
hcrbigo, ho pi ice I it o\ei the pin o'* his rifle 
’'Pho light combustible kin lb il it tho fl isii Tlien 
he placed the little fl imc'j into i bed of f e standing 
fog, and witlidi living fioin the spot to tfic centio 
of the img, ho pvtiently iw ut d the lesnlt 

The subtle ehiiKnt sii/ I with avidity njjon 
its neM» fuel, ind in i mone it foiked lUiucs wcie 
gliding iinong the gi iss, is the tongue* of lumi- 
uiting inimals no seen i oiling among then food 
appiTcntiy in quest of its swvctest ])oi turns * 
“‘No»\,’8aid the old min, holding up i finger 
and liugbmj; in his ]>eculnilv silent minnei, ‘you 
hall see tho hic h^l i fiie * Alis me ' many is 
the tinio 1 hivo burnt i smoothly pith fiom wan- 
ton li/iiicss to pick luv wi\ iicioss a tiuglcd 
bottom ’ • 

“ ‘ But IS tins not iiixii Cl led, the amazed 
Mulelleton , ‘aic '\ou not bimgiiig the enemy 
niglioi to ns instead of av oiding it 

“ ‘Do you seoioh so easily — voni gmn’thor had 
i toiighci bkin Hut we shall live to see * 

“‘The cxpeiienoc of tho tiappcr was m the 
light As tho fire' giiiit I stiength and heat it be- 
gan to spieid on Hue s les, el} mg of itself on the 
fourth foi want of aliniont As it increased, and 
tho suUo 1 roaring announced its powei, it cleared 
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everything before it, leaving the black and smoking 
soil far more naked than if tJie scythe had swept 
the place. The situation of the tugitives would 
have been more haziirdoiis had not the area en- 
larged as the flame end reled them. But by ad- 
vancing to the spot where tlie tmpper had kindled 
the grass, they avoided the heat, and in a very few 
moments the flames began to recede in every quar- 
ter, leaving them encircled in a cloud of smoke, 
but perfectly safe from the toiTcnt of fire that WJis 
still rollii'ig oinMird. 

“ The spectators regarded the simple expedient 
of the trapper 'with tliat species of wonder with 
which the courtiei-s of Kordinand are said to have 
\ie\\ed the m.in in which Columbus made his egg 
to stand on its end, tlmugli ^\ith feelings that were 
filled AUth gratitude instead of envy. 

‘ ‘^^Most wonderful I’ said Middleton, when ho 
saw the complete succ'css of the means hy wliich 
they Jiad been rescued fiom a danger that he had 
conceived to be unavoidable. * Tlio thought was 
a gift from heaven, and the hand that executed it 
should he immortal.' « 

^^^Old trii})per,’ cried Paul, thrusting lus fingers 
througli his shaggy locks, ‘ T have lined many a 
loaded bee into Ins hole, and know something of 
the nature of the oods, but this is robbing a 
hornet of its sting without touching the insect 1* 

“ ^ It will do — it will do,* returned the old man, 
wdio after the fii-st moment of liis success seemed 
to think no more of the exploit. — ‘ Let the flames 
do their work for a short half hour and then we 
will mount. That time is needed to cool uho 
meadow, for these unshod boasts arc tender on the 
hoof as a barefooted girl.’ 

“ The veteran, on wiK*sc experience they all so 
implicitly relied for i>rotcction, employed himself 
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in reconnoitcring objects in tho distance, through 
the openings which the air occasionally made in 
the immense bodies of smoke, that by this time 
lay in enormous piles on every part of the plain.” 


.I'HE AlilEL AMONG THE SHOALS. 

\ 

riioM “the riLOT.” • 

“The extraordinavv activity of Grifhth, ^^lf^cll 
commnnicatod it^clf ^\ith proinj)titude tbo whole 
crew, was produced by a sudden alteratfon in the 
weather. In idace of tliewell defined streak along 
the horizon, that lais be(‘ii alieady described, an 
impienso ])ody of misty light appeared to bo 
moN ingill with lapidity from the ocean, while a 
distinct but distant roaring announced tl^ sure 
apiiroach of tlie tempest which had so long 
troubled the wat( rs. lOven Grifiith, wliilc thunder- 
ing his orders thn)ugli the trumpet, and urging 
the men by his cikv^ to expedition, would pause 
for instants to cast anxious glances in the direction 
of the coming storm, and the faces of the sailors 
who lay on tlie }ards were tmrncd instinctixxdy to^ 
ward tho same quarter of the heavens, while they 
knotted tho reef-points, or passed the gaskets that 
were to coniine the unruly canvas to the prescribed 
limits. 

“The pilot alone, in that confused and busy 
throng, where voice rose above voice and cry 
echoed cry in quick succession, appciu*ed as if he 
4iel4 no interest in the imiiortant stake. With his 
eyes steadily fixed on the approaching mist, and 
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his aims folded together in composure, he stood 
calmly awaiting tlio result. 

“ Tlio ship had fallen oif with lier broadside to 
the bca, and was become unmanageable, sind the 
sails wore already brought into tlic folds necessary 
to her security, wlion llie quick and heavy flutter- 
ings of canvass was tin-own across tho waiter with 
all the gloomy and chilling sensations that such 
sounds produce, where ilarkuess and danger unite 
to ap])ol '{he seaman. ^ 

‘ The ..chooncr has it I’ cried Griffith ; ‘ Earn- 
stablc has lu'ld on, like irimself, to tlio last mo- 
ment — God bciul tliat the squall leave him cloth 
enongli to keep him from^thc sliorc !’ 

Mlis bai]^ are ( asily handled,’ the commander 
observed, ‘and she must be over the principal 
danger, ^\o are filling (»ll before it, Mr. (Jray ; 
shall wo try a cast of the ka 1 C 

‘‘ The ])ilot turned from ln\ eoiitem] dative pos- 
ture and moved slowly aeioo'^ tlio deck before he 
returned any rcjily to this question — like a man 
who not only felt that (’verything depended on 
himself, but ho was equal to the emergency. 

“ ‘ ’Tis mincccssai’\,’ he at length said ; ‘ ’twould 
bo certain destruction to be taken aback, and it 
is difficult to say, w’ltbin sevci.il points, liow the 
wind may strike lu.’ 

" ^ ’Tis difficult no ’onger,’ cried Griffith ; ‘ for 
liore it comes, and in right earnest !’ 

“ The rushing sounds of tho wdnd were now, in- 
deed, heard at hand, .and tlic words w’-ere hardly 
passed the lips of the young lieuten.aut before the 
vessel bowed down heavily to one side, and then, 
as she began to move through tho water, rose 
again majestically to her upright jiosition, as i£ 
saluting, like a courteous champion, the poweffuT 
antagonist with which -siio was about to contend. 
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Not another minute elapsed ))efore the ship was 
throwing the waters aside with a lively progress, 
and, obedient to her helm, was brought as near to 
the desired course as the direction of the. wind 
would allow. The hurry and bustle on the yards 
gradually subsided, aud the men slowly descended 
to the deck, all straining their eyes to pierce the 
gloom in which they wci*c enveloped,, and some 
shakftig their heads in melancholy doubt, afmid to 
express the apprehensions ^cy rdhlly eniJertained. 
All on boai’d anxiously waited for the fury of the 
galoj for there were nojiio so i'^noi'ani or inex- 
perienced in that gjillaut frigate, as not to knew' 
that they as yet only felt the inlant efforts of 
the winds. Kach moment, however, it imreaseif 
in power, though so gradual was the alteration, 
that the reliovetl mavinev'i 1 egan to believe that all 
tlieir gloomy forebodings were not to be roalizccU 
During this slioi’t intc»’val fd uncertainty, no other 
sounds were heard than the whistling of the breeze, 
as it passed quickly throngli the mass of rigging 
that belonged to tlie vessel, aud the dasliing of the 
spray that began to- fiy from her bows like the 
foam of a cataract. 

“ It blowo fresh,’ cried Grillith, who was the 
first to speak in that moment of doubt and anxiety; 

‘ but it is no more than a c.jp-full of wind after 
all. (five us elbow room and the right canvas, 
Mr. Pilot, and Pll liandle the ship like a gentle- 
man’s yacht ill this breeze.’ 

‘ Will she stay, Hunk ye, under this sail ]’ said 
the low^voico of the stranger. 

" ‘ She wdll do all that mau in reason can ask of 
wood and iron,’ returned the lieutenant ; ‘ but the 
v^SQ^ don’t float the ocean that will tack under 
doiiBl-reefcd topsails alone against a heavy sea. 
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Help her with the^course, pilot, and you’ll flee' 
her come round like a dancinpf-master.’ 

“ ‘ Let us feel the strength of the gale first,’ re-' 
turned the man who was called Mr. Oray, moving 
from tlie side of Griffith to the weather gang-way 
of the vessel, where he stood in silence, looking 
ahead of the ship with an air of singular coolness 
and abstractions. 

“ All the lanterns had been extinguished on the 
deck of Yiic frigate, when her anchor was secured, 
and as tli(\ first mist ortho gale liad piissed over, it 
was succeeded by a faint light that was a good deal’ 
aiiljed by the glittering foam of the watoi’S, which 
now broke in white curls around the vessel in 
(!very direction. The land could be faintly dis- 
cerned, I’ising like a he.ivy bank of black fog above 
the margin of the waters, and was only distin- 
guishable from the lioavons by its de^er gloom 
and rtbscurity. The Lust rope was coiled and do- 
])osito(l in its proper place by the seamen, and for 
several minutes the htillness of death pervaded the 
crowded decks. It was evident to every one that 
their ship was dashing at a prodigious rate through 
the waves; and, as she was approaching, wdth 
S4ich vc'locitj, the quarter of the bay where the 
shoals and (Lingers were knowm to be situated, no- 
thing but the habits of the most exact discipline 
coulcl su press the I’ leasiness of tho officers and 
men within thcii' own bosoms. At length the voice 
of Captain Munson was heard calling to tho pilot. 

Shall I scud a hand into the chains, Mr. 
Gray,* he said, * and try our water 1’ . . . 

“ ‘ Tack your ship, sir, tack your ship ; T would 
she l»ow shcj works before we reach tho point 
whore she mffst behave w'cll, or we perish.’ 

Griffith gazed after him in wonder, whi^lFtllh 
pilot ‘’slowly paced the quarter-deck, and tbon, 
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rousing from his trance, gave forth the cheering 
order that called each man to* his station to per- 
foim the desired evolution. The confident assu- 
rances which the young officer had given to the 
pilot respecting tlie qualities of his vessel, and his 
own ability to nianfige her, were fully realized by 
the result. The helm was no sooner^ut a-lee, 
than the huge sliip boro up gallantly against the 
wind^and, dashing through the waves, *tlirew the 
foam high into the air as she looked bolifly into 
the very eye of the winS, and then, yielding 
gi-acefully to its power, she fell off on the other 
tack, with her head poinfcd from those dtingeroys 
shoals that she had so recently a2)proafhed with 
such terrifying velocity. * The heavy y< i}s swung 
round as if they had been vanes to indicate the 
ciimats of the air, and in a few moments the 
Irigate again moved with stately ])r ogress through 
the water, leaving the roeks and shoals behind 
her on one side of the bay, but advancing toward 
those that offered equal danger on the other. * 

“ During this time, the sea was becoming more 
agitated, and the violence of the wdnd was gradu- 
ally iuei’Ctisiug. Tlie latter no longer whistledfli 
amid the cordage of the vessel, but it seemed to 
howl surlily as it passed the eomplieated machinery 
that tlie frigate obtruded on itb jiath. An endless 
succession of white surges rose above the heavy 
billows, and the very air w^as glittcihig wllh the 
light tliat w'as disengaged from the ocean. The 
sliip yielded each moment more and more before 
the storm, and, in less than half an hour fi*om 
the time that slic bad lifted her auchor, she was 
driven along with tremendous fury by the full 
power of a gale of wind. Still the hardy and 
expeq^nced marinora who directed her movements, 
held lier to the course that was necessary to theU^ 
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preservation, and still Griffith gave forth, wlieu 
directed by thoir unknown jiilot, those orders that 
turned her in the narrow channel where safety 
was alone to be found. 

So far the performance of his duty appeared 
easy to the Rtmngcr, and he gave the required 
directions tllo^e still, calm tones that formed so 
remarkable a contrast to the responsibility of his 
situation. But when the land was becoming dim, 
in distahee as veil jis ♦darkness, and the agitated 
sea was ciily to be discovered as it swept by them 
in foam, ho broke in upon the monotonous roaring 
ofethe tempest with the sounds of his voice, seem- 
ing to sliakc off bis apatliy and rouse himself to 
the occasi<ni. 

*‘'Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. 
Griffith,’ he cried; ‘hero we get the true tide 
and the real danger. Place the best quarter- 
master of your sliip in tliose chains, and let an 
(ifficor stand by him and see tliat he gives us the 
riglif water,* 

‘ I w ill take that oflicc on myself,* said the 
^uptaiii ; ‘ pas.s a liglit into the weather main- 
^baiiis.* 

‘‘ ‘ Stand by your braces !’ cxclAiraed the pilot 
with st.irtliiig (|Ulclviiess, ‘Heavo away ilaxt 
load :* 

“ T^sc preparatii as taught the crew to expect 
the ci’lHs, and every officer and man stood in fear- 
ful silence at his assigned station awaiting the 
issue of the trial. Even the quarter-master at tlic 
gun gave out his ordci-s to the ;pca at the wheel 
in deeper and I oai'scr tones fhan usual, as if 
anxious not to disturb the quiet and order of the 
vessel. . . 

While this deep expectation pervadedl^ the 
frigate, the piercing cry of the leadsman, as he 
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called, ‘ By the mark sevens !’ rose above the 
tempest, crossed over the decks, and appeared to 
pass away to leeward, borne on the blast like the 
warnings of some water-spirit. 

‘ ’Tib well,* returned the pilot, calmly ; try it 
agjiin ’ 

“ "J^lie sJiort pause was succeeded by|Oiother cry, 

‘ and a hall-iive !’ , 

shoals hshc bhoalb T e'ccLiimed <lrifiith ; 

‘ keep her a good fiill ’ % * * * 

A) I you must hold tlic Vis-ol in iolnioaud, 
now,’ said the pilot, witl\ tliohe cool toias that aie 
most appalling in critical inomc utb, because they 
bcem to denote most pieparation and c *re 

“The thiid call of ‘ By the deep four wms 
followed hy a piompt direction from the strangir 
to tack 

‘Mirilfith seemed to c*inulate the coolness of* tlw) 
j)ilot, m issuing the nec*e-»siry orders to oxecute 
tins niancjouM'c 

“ Tlu' \eSsol 7o>e slowly h'om the mohneef posi- 
tion into winch she Iial heem forced by the tem- 
pt bt, and the sills weic bluiking violently, as if 
lelea^e thcms(*lvO'» from their coutinement whi^^ 
the ship stcinmod the billows, when the well- 
know u voice of the b.iiling-mastcT Wtis heard shout- 
ing fiuin the forecxistle - ‘ Breakei’- > bieakcrs, dead 
ahead !’ * A 

“ I’liis apiialling sound seemed }et to Irelingei- 
ing al)Out the ship, when a second voice cried - 
‘ Bieakei*s on our lee-bow I' 

“ * Wo are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. fh’ay,* 
said the coirihuuidcr. ‘ She loses Jier w'ay ; per- 
haps ail anchor might hold her.’ 

“ ‘ Clear away that best bower I’ slioutecl Griffith, 
through his trumpet. 

“ * Hold on r cried" the pilot, in a 
It 
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reached the very hearts of all who heard liim ; 
‘ hold on every thing.’ 

“ The young man tunied fiercely to the dariu|{ 
btninger who thus defied the discipline of his ves- 
sel, and at once demanded — ‘ Who is it that dar&H 
to eountermaml nay orders ? — is it not enough 
that you the ship into danger, but you must 
intoifere to keep her tliere t If another word — 

“ ‘ P(‘ace, Mr. Grifiitli,’ internipted the cajitain, 
bending" from ttie ri^uiut#, hisgiey locks blowing 
ithout inttlie wind, and adding a look of wildne^ty 
to the haggard^care that he exliibited by the light 
of» his lantein; ield the trumpet to Mr. (buy; 
ho alone can save usi’ 

“GrilUth thievv his speaking trumpet on the 
deck, and, as he walkoil ]>roudlv away, muiteved 
in bitterness of feeling--* Then ail is lost, indeed, 
and, among the rest, the foolish hopes with which 
I visited this co.ist.’ 

‘‘There was, however, no time f»>r reply; the 
shipduul been rapidly running into the wind, ami, 
as the ellorts of the eiew were paralyzed by tlie 
|ct)ntradietory orders they had iieard, she gradually 
Tost her way, and m a few seconds all licr sails 
were taken aback. 

Bofoie the crew understood their situatioii tlio 
pilot had applied the iiuuipet to his mouth, and, 
in a vmce that rose above the tempest, he thun- 
tleml rorth his orders. Kach command was given 
distinctly, and with a precision that showed him 
to bo master of his profession. Tlie helm was 
kept fast, the head ^ ards swung up heavily against 
the wiiid,,^nd the ^essol was soon Vhirling round 
on her heel with a l etrogade movement. 

“ OTiffith'was too much of a seaman not to per- 
ceive that the pilot had seized, with a perception 
almost intuitive, the only method that promU)(id 
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to^sti'ieatd theve^sol from her situation. He vrm 
yoiuig, impetuous, and proud ; but he was alsQ 
generous. Forgetting his resentment and his 
mortification, he niBiiod forward among the men, 
and, by his presence and example, added certainty 
to the experiment. The ship tell off slowly before 
the gale, and bowed her yanls nearly t#the water, 
as she felt the bl.ast pouring its filry on her broad- 
side, while tlic surly waves beat violently agiiinst 
her stern, as if in rcproaclPat dejJiiting from her 
usual manner of moving. • 

The voice of t!io ]iilot, liowever, was still 
heard, stoaly and calm, and ycd ho clear i id liigh 
jis to reach cv<'ry oar ; juid (he obedient seamen 
whirled the yard'^ at his bidding in despite of the 
tempest, as if they handled the toys of their child- 
hood. When the sliip had fallen off dea<l before 
tlio wind, her lioad vsails wi*rc shaken, her after-* 
yards trimmed, and her holm shifted before she 
had time to riui upon the dangi'r that had threat- 
ened as well to leeward as to windward. The 
beautiful fabric, obedient to her government, 
threw her bows up gr.ieeriilly towards the win^l 
agjiin, and^ as her sails were trimmed, moved out 
from amongst the d.uigoroos shoals in which she 
had boon embayed, as’ ste.iilily and as swiftly as 
she had approached them. • 

“ A moment of breat^iless asiomshmjmt suc- 
c('eded the aex*om|)lishmont of this nice maBeu\TO, 
but there was no time for the usual expressions 
of surprise. The stranger still held the trumpet, 
iind continued to lift Ins voice amid the bowlings 
of the blast, whenever prudence or skill direct^ 
any change in the management of the ship. For 
an liour longer there was a fearful struggle for 
tlioir preservation, the channel becoming at each 
step raoi’e complicated, and the shoals thickening 
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around the inariiierb on every side. The lead was 
cast rjipidly, and the quick eye of the pilot seemed 
to piei’ce the darkness v ith a keenness of vision 
that exceeded human power. It was apparent td 
all in the vessel, that they were under the guidance 
of one wlio understood the navigation thoroughly, 
and their dl^ei tious ke])t ]^aec with their reviv iug 
('oiifidoncei Again and again the frigate appeared 
to be rushing bliinliy on shoals, where the sea Wiis 
covered xvitJi foam, where (lest motion w’oul 1 
have beeii as sudden as it was certain, wlien tb^' 
clear voice of the slrangt'c was heard warning then 
of the danger, and inciting them to their duty. 
The ^ussel was implicitly ^ic'lded to his goveru- 
mont, and during lliesc anxious moments, when 
she was dashing the waters aside, throwing the 
spray o\er her ononmnis }ard'., each* oar would 
listen eagerly for those sounds that had obtained 
a (ommaud over tin crew, that can only be ac- 
(piiri'd under c^ucli cii’cumst inc,‘s, by groat steadi- 
ness and eonsummato skill. The ship was re- 
co\ering from tlie inaction of changing lier course 
►in one of those critical tacks that '•lie had made 
so often, wiien tlie pilot for the first tim 3 addrosscrl 
tlie ct>mm<indor of the frigate, who still continued 
U) siipej 111 tend the all-iinportant duty of the 
Icads-iiian 

' * isdphe pim b,’ ho said ; 'and if the ship 
beha\es well, we .ire bafe--l)jit if otherwise, all wo 
have vet done will be useless.* 

“Tlie veteran ^u^nlau whom he addressed left 
the chains at tiiin poiti’utous notice, and calling 
to his first lieutenant, icquircd of the stranger an 
explanation, of hi-i w^arniug. 

Sec you yon light on the southern headland f 
returned the pilot ^ ‘ you may know it from tlie 
star near it by its sinking, at times, in the ocean. 
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Xow observe the hummock, a little north of it, 
looking like a shadow m the hoiizon — *tis a hill 
lai inland If we keep that Injjht open fiom the 
lull we shall do ^\cll-“ but d not wc surely go to 
]>ioces ’ 

‘ Let ub tack auarn ’’ evclaimod the lieutenant 
‘ T le pilot shook his he id, is he lejdiod — 
‘ I liCijj IS no more tukiivjfor bov-hauiing to bo 
(lon^ to night Wc hi'c bu h if^oin to pass out 
of tlic shoals on this (.ouis(? /ind if \^e fan weather 
the “Devil’s (bip” a\c <lfu then (futeimo->t 
point — but if not, as T sw<l b loiu, th re is but an 
iltcinative ” • 

“‘If wc had b iten out the w ly we ent* ictJ,’ 
t\c] inn 'd (jiifhth, ‘ we*shoiil i ]ia\c done wca ’ 

* ‘SaA iiso, if the tide Aoidd hi\o kt us do so,’ 
lotiuni I the pilot cilrnh ‘ ffiml men, we mist 
be ])iompt , wc hi\c but a indt to go, and thd 
shij) appciis to (h Tint tipsailisnot cnou^li 
to ke.ep licj 111) to tiic will I, we want both )ib 
ind inamsciil ’ 

‘ ‘ ’ Pis a p<n lions thing to loo ni cinvas m such 
a tempt st ’’ obscuid tlie do ibfiil ( ipUin 

“‘It must be done,’ uluinod the collected 
st linger , ‘wc jioiibh without — see’ the light 
ahoaily touches the edge of ll'e liiiinmock , the 
Sv.a casts us to Ici ^ ud ’ • 

“ ‘ It sli.ill be done »’ a led Oi ifhth, soiamg the 
ti limpet fioin the hand of the pilot 

“ The 01 del s of the lieutenant were executed 
almost as soon as issued, and, eveiy thing being 
leady, the enormous folds of the mainsail were 
ti listed loo *' 6 to th(» blast Theie was an instant 
wlicn the result wms doubtful , the tremendous 
threshingof the heavy sails seeming to bid defiance 
to all restiamt, shaking the ship to her centre ; 
but art and strength prevailol, and gradually the 
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canvas was distended, and, bellying as it filled, 
was drawn down to its usual- pluc^^ by the power 
of a hundred men. The vessel yielded to tlie 
immense addition of force, and bowed before it 
like a reed bending to a breeze. ‘ But the success 
of the measure was announced by a joyful cry 
from tlie stranger tliat seemed to burst from his 
inmost soul. 

'“She feels il ! she springs her lulf! observe,’ 
he said, ‘the light ^()p( ms from the hummock 
already; if slie will only bear lier canvas, we shall 
go clear I’ 

“ A report like that of a cannon interrupted his 
exclamation, and someHiing roserabliiig a white 
cloud was seen dii fling belbre the wdnd from the 
licad of the ship, till it was driven into the gloom 
fai’ to leeward. 

Tis the jih blown from tlio bolt-ropes,’ said 
the eommander of the frigate. ‘This is no time 
to spread light duck — but the mainsail may stind 
it yet.’ 

“ ‘ Tlie sail would laugh at a tornado,’ returned 
the lieutenant ; ‘ hut that mast spri 4 gs like a piece 
of steel.’ 

‘“Silence all!’ cried the pilot ‘Now, geiitk*- 
ineii, we shall soon know our fate. Let her 
— liiff you can 1’ 

“This wafning efrectinUly closed all discourse, 
and the liardy mariners, knowing that they had 
already done all m the j)ower of man to insure 
their safety, stood in breathless anxiety to await 
the I’csult. At a short distance ahead of them, 
the whole ocean was white with foam, and the 
waves, instead of rolling on in regular succession, 
appeared to be tossing about in mad gambols. 
A single streak of dark billows, not half a wible’s 
length in width, could be discerned running into 
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this chaos of water ; but it was soon lost to tlio 
eye amid the confusion of the disturbed olement: 
Along this narrow path the vessel moved mure 
heavily than before, being brought so near the 
M’ind as to keep her sails touching. The pilo" 
silently proceeded to the wheel, and with his ow u 
hands he undertook the steerage of the ship. No 
noisg proceeded from the frigjite to interrupt the 
liorrid tumult of the ocean, and, she entered tlie 
channel among tlie break^rj^ with tlie sifence of a 
ilespenitc calntiiess. Twenty times, a^ the foam 
lolled away to lee>\ard, the erew were on ino eve 
of iittei'iug their joy, as they supposed tiie veftsel 
])ast the danger ; hut breaker after hreakc would 
still rise before tliem, following c'ucli other into 
the geneial mass to cheek their exultation. Oc- 
casioiiallv the fi uttering of tlie sails would be 
he.ird j and when tlie looks of the startled seS- 
men were tunu'd to tJie wheel, they heliel I tl^e 
stranger grasping its s^iokes, wdtli his quigk eye 
glaneingfrom the water to the cam as. At length 
the ship reached a point where she appeared to 
bo rushing directly into the jaws of destruction, 
wdicu suddenly her com so Wtis changed, and her 
head receded rajiidlj from the wind. At the 
same instant the voice of the pilot wms hecud 
shouting— ‘ Square awa\ the jardsl — in main- 
sail r • 

A general burst from the crew echoed, ‘Square 
away tlie yards !* and quick as thought the frigate 
was seen gliding along the channel before the 
wind. The eye had hardly time to dwell on the 
fiiara, which seemed like clouds driving in the 
heavens, and directly the gallant vessel issued from 
her perilii^ and rose and fell on the heavy waves 
of the open sea. 
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from m.vr^^in, tenibli* to tell, 

T'lret* 'sciilors witli tlieir gallant boatswain fi’ll.” 

FvLCONER. 

AVhiIiE tfi(3 fisliermon A\ere employed hi ninkitijr 
the [)!op,uatio7io lor an equitable clivisiou of their 
hpoils, K]i/«il)*th and her friend strolled to a 
i5lio**t distance from the aloirj^ the shores of 

the lake. TJio sliades of evening had been gi*a- 
dually ^ ithoi’in^ around the scene, during tlio 
tlruuglit of the n *1, and, while the objeels of tlic 
viciuit}' of the tiio were still distinct, and even 
vivid, the siirronnding darkiie>ss becMuic deeper, 
both by the coiitiMst, ami the advancing dominion 
of the night. After reaching a point, to wdiich 
even the bright eit of the occasional gleams of 
light fro^n tlie tire did not extend, tlio ladies 
turned, an 1 paused a moment, in conLem])Lition of 
the busy ami lively party they had left, and of tlie 
olisciiritv, which, like the gloom of ohlivion, 
seemed to envelope the rest of the creation. 

“ ‘ This is indeed a subject for the pencil !’ ex- 
claimed Eii/al.oth. Ob.‘ n’vc tlio countenance of 
tliat wood -(•ho[)per, while he exults in presenting 
a larger fisli than common to my cousin Sheriff : 
and see, Loni.sa, ’how handsome and coiLsideratc 
my dear father looks, by the light of that fire, 
where he stands viewing the havoc of the game. 
He seems rcall;y melancholy, as if he actually 
thrmght that a day of ndribution wasiito follow 
this hour of abundance and prodigality ! AVonld 
they not make a fine picture, Louisa V ‘ 
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‘ You know that 1 am ignorant of all such 
accomplishments, Miss Temple.’ 

“ ^ Call me by my Christian name,’ internipted 
Elizabeth ; * this is not a place, neither is this • a 
scene, for the observance of forms.’ 

"^Well, then, if I may venture an opinion,’ 
said Louisa, timidly, * 1 should think it might 
indeed make a picture. I’he selfish earnestness of 
that Kirby over lus fish A\ould contrast finely 
with the — ^tlic ex))rossioh^of Mr. Ldward’s face. 

I h.ardl}" know what to call it ; hut it iif — a— is — 
you knoAv wliat I woiildiS.iy, dear Elizalr th.’ 

“ ^ You do me loo much credit, Mis^ (Infnt,’ 
Kiid the heiress ; ‘ T am *110 diviner of tln' ights, ni* 
interpreter of ex])re^sions.* 

There was cort«dnly nothing harsh, nor even 
cold, in the manner of the sjKaker. but still it rc- 
[)rcMsed the conversation for a inoineiit ami the 
maidens continued to stroll still further fioni 
their J)arty, rchtining (*ach other’s arm, oh- 
seving a profound silence. Elizabeth, j)orha]>s 
conscious of the imju’oper phraseology of her last 
speech, or poiIia])s excited by the new^ object that 
met her wandering gaze, was the first to break 
the present awkw’ard cessation in the discourse, by 
cxcl.iiining, in all the richness of her aniiuated 
and animating voice — • 

“ ‘ L<x)k, Loniwi ! we arc not altnie ; there an» 
fishermen lighting a lire ou the other side of the 
lake, immediately oi)poKitc to ua ; it must be in 
front of the cabin of the Jjeather-stocking I’ 

For some cause or other, Miss (Irani had kept 
her eyes bent in the direction of the pebbles, over 
wliich she was walking ; prolmbly bccjiuse, being 
less adventurous than her comjxinion, she wits dis- 
posed to view what could be faintly discerned, 
without attempting the gloom, in' a vain effort to 
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]acrce its mysteries; or probably for some better 
reason, that we leave .our readers to imagine ; 
but, thus awakened, she lookeil np, in the direc- 
tion pointed out by lier friend, and saw, at once, 
the cause of her sudden exclamation. 

Through the obscurity, which prevailed most 
immediately under tlie eastern mouniain, a small 
and uncertain light was plainly to be seen, though, 
as it was occasionally lost to the eye, it seemed 
struggling f(»r its cxistoiice. They observed it to 
move, ainl' sensibly to’ lower, as if canned down 
the descent of the bank to the shore. Here, in a 
veiy short time, its flame gr.idually expanded, 
an<i gi’cw brighti'r, until *,t heeame of the size of 
a man’s head, when it coiitiniiod to shine, a stcaily 
and glaring l)all of fin*. 

Such an object, liglitvvl as it wx're l>y magic, 
innler the brow of the mountain, and in that re- 
tired and unfreqni'uted place, gave double interest 
to the beauty and singularity of its jippearauce. 
it (li.f not at all resemble tlio large and unsteady 
liglit of their owm fire, being nuicli more clear 
and bright, and retaining iis size and shape witli 
])erfect uniformity. 

There are luomentns wlieil the best regnhxted 
minds are, more or l(\ss, snbjeclod t(» the injurious 
impressions wbieh io.v lia\o o.-caped in infancy, 
and Elizabeth < smiled a* her own weakiie.-^s, while 
slie remembered the idle tales which were circu- 
lated through the vilhigo, at the expense of the 
Jjcather-stocking. The .same ideas seized lier 
companion, and at the same instant, for Louisii 
])ressed nearer to her friend, as she said in a low 
voice, stetiling a timid glance towards the bushes , 
and trees that overhung the bank near them — , 

“ Did you ever hear the singular W’ays of this 
Natty spoken of, Mibs Temple 1 They say that, 
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in his youth, he was an Indian warrior, or, what 
is the same thing, a white man leagued with the 
savages ; and it is thought he lias been concerned 
in many of their inroads, in the old wars.” 

“ ‘ The tiling is not at all improbable,’ ix'turned 
J^]lizabcth, but he is not alone in that particular.’ 

“ ‘No, surely ; but is it -not strange that he is 
so ^autioiis with his hut? he never leaves it, 
without fastening it in a remarkable maimer ; 
and, in several instcincej5, when the cTiildren, el- 
even the moil of the village, have wished to seek 
a shelter there from the^tornis, he has b^’^on known 
to drive them from his door, with rudeness •and 
threats. That surely i» singular in this country.’ 

“‘It is certainly not being very iios[otable ; 
hut wc mnst remember Ins aversion to the cus- 
•toms of civilized life. You heard my father say, 
a few days since, how^ kindly lie was tieated ’b}^ 
him on his fiist visit to this jilacc.’ Elizabeth 
paused, and smiled, witli an expression of ijfculiar 
archness, though the daikutss hid its moaning 
from her companion, as she continued : — ‘ Besides, 
he certainly admits the \isit8 of Mr. Edwards, 
whom wc both know to he far from a savage.’ 

To this speech Louisa made no rojdy, but con- 
tinued gazing on the object which had elicited her 
remarks. In addition to the blight and ciicular 
fla^ie, was now to be seen a fainter, though a 
v ivid, light, of an equal dhiineter to the other at * 
the upper end, but wdiich, after extending down- 
ward for many feet, gi-adiially tapered to a point 
at its lower extremity. A dark space was plainly 
visible between the two, and the new illumination 
was placed beneath the other, and the wdiole 
forming an appearance not unlike an inverted note 
of admimtiou. It was soon evident that the 
latter was nothing but the reflection, from the • 
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Wilier, of tlie formei;. and that the object, what- 
over it might be, was iidvancing across, or miher 
over the lake, for it seemed to be eeveral feet 
above its surface, in a direct line \Aitli tlieraselves. 
Its motion was amazingly rapid, the ladies having 
liai’dly discovorod that it wtis moving at all, be- 
fore tlic waving light of a flame was discerned, 
losing i's rj'giilar slia])e, while it increased in size, 
as it ap|n*oiiclicd them. 

*‘‘It aiipeans’to be supernatural!’ whispered 
bouis.i, boginning to re race her steps towards the 
]Mrh. 

is beautiful!’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

A b.'illiant, Ihougli wavdng, flame was now 
vi;?ible, gr.ieefully gli<liug over tlie lake, 
ami throwing its light on the water *iii such a 
manner as to tinge it slightly ; though in tlie air, 
so 'strong was tlie (uutra.d, the darkness seemed to 
have the rlistiindness of material substaaces, as if 
I lie fire were imbedded in a setting of ebony. 
'I’his appearance, however, gradually wore oftj and 
the ra^s from the torch struck out, and enlight- 
eued the atmosjihere in front of it, leaving the 
back -ground in darkness that was more impene- 
trable' than ever. 

‘ Ho ! Natty, is that you ?’ slioutod the Slicriff 
— ‘ paddle in, old boy,' and I’ll give you a mess of 
flsli that is fit to place ^ jfore the Governor.’ , 
The light suddenly changed its direction, and 
a long and slightly-built lioat hove up o\it of the 
gloom, while the red glare fell on the weather- 
beaten features of the lieathcr-stocking, whose tall 
person was socu erect in the fiuil vessel, wielding, 
with all the gi'ace of an experienced boatman, a 
long fishing spear, which he held by its centre, first 
dropping one end and then the otlier into the 
\Yiiter, to aid in propclJiug the little canoe of bark, 
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we will not siiy through, buUover the water. At 
the fiirther orul of the vessel, a form was faintly 
seen, guiding its motions, and using a paddle with 
the ease of one wlio felt tliere was no necessity for 
extiiiordiuaiy exertions. The Leather-stocking 
struck his spear lightly'against the short staff which 
uphold, on a rude grating framed of old hoops of 
iroi^ the knots of pine that composed tlio fuel, and 
the light, wiiich glared high, fbr^an instant fell on 
the swarthy features, arfd^ dark glancing eyes, of 
Mohogan. • 

Tiic boat glided along the shore until it arrived 
opposite to tlie hshiiig-gronnd, when it again 
clianged its direction, and moved on t^' the land, 
witli a motion so graceful, and yet so rapid, that it 
seemed to* possess the [)ow(u- of regulating its pro- 
gress by its own volition. Tfie water in front of 
the canoe was hardly ruffled by its passage, and no 
i'ound betrayed the collision, when the light fabric 
shot on the gravelly beach, for nearly Ij^lf its 
length, Natty receding a step or two from its bow, 
in order to facilibite the landing. 

“ ‘ Approach, Mohegan,’ said Marmaduke ! ‘ ap- 
proach, Leather-stocking, and load your canoe with 
bass. It would be a shame to assail the animals 
with the spear, when such iniiltitndos of victims 
lie here, that will bo lost 11 % food for the want of 
mouths to consume them.’ • 

“ ‘ Np, no, Judge,’ returnod Natty, his tall figiu'e 
stilking over the narrow beach, and ascending to 
the little grassy bottom where the fidi were laid in 
]dlos ; ‘ 1 eat of no man’s wasty ways. I strike 
my spear into the eels, or the trout, when I crave 
the creaters, but I would’nt bo helping to such a 
sinfid kind of fishing, for the best rifle that was 
over bro igat out fi-oin the old countries. If they 
luid fur like a boavor, or you could tan their hi'les, * 
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like a buck, something might l)e said in fiivonr of 
t iking the m bv the thousands with your nets ; but 
SIS God made them for man’s food, and for no other 
disiirnablo rc'sison, I csill it sinfiil and .vasty to 
ratch more than can be eat.’ 

“‘Your reaosning is mine,’ cried Marmadukc ; 

‘ for once, old liuut(*r, wo agree in our opinions ; 
and I hiirtily wish wo could make a convert of the 
Sheriff. A net of half the size of this would siii)])Iy 
the Avhole village with fish, for a week, at one haul.’ 

“ The Titatliei-stocking did not relish this alli- 
ance in scntiTTient, and ho shook his head douht- 
iugl'y, as he answered — 

“ ‘ No, no : we are not rmich of one mind, Judge, 
<.r you’d novi'r turn good hunting grounds into 
^tumpy pasture's. And you fish and hunt out of 
rule ; but to me, the flesh is sweeter where the 
cVeatcr has some chance for its life ; for fhat rea- 
son, I always use a single ball, even if it be at a 
bird or a sqniiTol ; besides, it saves lead, for, when 
a body knows how to shoot, one piece of h'ad is 
enough for all, excejit hai-d-livcxl animals ’ 

“ The Shcrifl* heard these opinions with gi’eat 
indignation, and, when he com[)letcd the last ar- 
rangement for tlie division, by carrying, wdtli his 
own hands, a trout >f a large size, and placing it 
on four diffiTont piles 'in succession, as his change- 
ful ideas of juf^^ico required, he gave vent to his 
spleen by exclaiming — 

“‘A very pretty conf'deracy, indeed! Judge 
Temple, the landlord and owner of a townshiy>, 
\^ith Nathaniel Bumppo, a lawless squatter, and 
profeElsed dcer-killer, in order to ju’cscrve the game 
ill the connfry ! But, ’duke, when I fish, I fish, 
and don’t play , —so, away, boys, for another haul, 
and we’ll semi out w'aggons and carts, in the morn- 
^mg, to bring in our prizes L’ 
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“ Marmaduke appeared to ^undorsfcaud that all 
opposition to the will of the Sheriff would ho 
useless, and he strolled from the fire to the placj 
wliere the canoe of the hunters lay, wliither the 
ladies and Oliver Edw^ards had already preceded 
him. 

Curiosity induced the females to approacli tM> 
spot, hut it surely was a different motive that led 
the ^"outh thither. Eii/aheth examined the light 
ash timbers, and thin baik covering of the canoe, 
in admiration of its njat bift simple e\(‘\jUtion, ami 
with wonder that any human Ixdng could he so 
dariug as to trust his life in so frail a ves-s d. J^ut 
the Yonth explained to the buoyant p'-opertics 
of the boat, and its ])erfc'ct sjifety, when under 
proper micnagcmont, adding, in sueh glowing tei’ins, 
a description of tlie manner in which Ihe fish were 
struck with the ,s|>ear, that hIk' claiuged suddeu\\, 
from an appreliourtion of the danger of tlie cxcur- 
si<ja, to a desire to parti(i])ate in its pleasures. Slio 
even venfured a projjositiou to that effect "ro her 
father, laughing at the stune time, at her own wish, 
and aecusing herself of acting under a woman’s 
ca])iicc. 

‘“‘Say not so, BesV returned the Judge; *1 
w'oidd have you above the idle fears of a silly giji. 
'J’Jiesc winoes aj’e the safest kiiid ()f boats to those 
wlio have skill and stcaly nerves. have crossed 
the broadest part of the Oneida in one much 
smaller than this.’ 

‘ And I the Ontary,’ interrupted the Loathez- 
stockiug; ‘and that wdth squaws in the canoe, too. 
But the Delaware w'omon be used to the paddle, 
and are down good hands jn a boat of this nalez*. 

If the young w’oman would like to sec an old infin 
strike a trout for his breakfast, she is welcome to 
a scat aud a sight. John will say the same, seeing , 
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that ho built the caqoe, which was only launcliefl 
yesterday ; for Fm not over curious at sucli small 
work as brooms, and basket-makiug. and other like 
Indian trades.* 

“ Natty gave the heiress one of his signilicant 
laughs, with a kind nod of his head, when he con- 
cluded this invitation ; but Mohegan, witli tlu' 
grace of an Indian, aj)|)roached, and taking her soft 
white hand" into Ids own swarthy and ^^rinklcd 
palm, said — ' * 

“‘Comet grand-daudhtcr ^f Moqnin, and John 
will be glad. Trust the Jndian : his head is old, 
thoi;igb his hand is not steady. I’he Y'oung Kaglo 
will go, and see that no ha,f’m hurts his sister.’ 

‘ Well.* Mr. Kdwav<lR,* cried Elizabeth, blushing 
slightly, ‘ your friend, Mohegan, you sec, has given 
a promise for you. Do you redeem the pledge ]’ 

‘ Witli my life, if nocesstuy, Miss Tem]»le,’ cried 
the youth, with fervour ‘ TJie sight is worth some 
little apprehension, for of I’eal danger there is none. 
[ will^go witli yon and Miss (Jrant, howtwer, to 
save a])pearaneos.’ 

“ ‘ With me !* exclaimed lamisa ; ‘ no, not with 
me, Mn Edwards, nor .surely do you mean to trust, 
youi-self in tha^ slight canoe ’ 

‘But 1 shall, for 1 have no aj)prehcnBious any 
longer,’ said Elizabotlu stepping into the boat, and 
taking a scat jvhere tht Indian directed. ‘ Mr. 
J<id wards, yon may remain, as throe do seem to be 
enough for such an egg-shell.’ 

‘‘ ‘ It shall hold a fourth,’ cried the young man, 
springing to her side, ivith a violence that nearly 
shook the weak fabric' vessel asuuder ; — “ pardon 
mo, Miss Temple, tluit I tio not permit these ven- 
erable Charons to take } uii to th(3 shades unatten- 
ded by your genius.’ 

“ ‘ Is it a good or evil spirit V asked Elizabetli. 
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“ ‘ (Jood to yon.’ . 

“ ‘ And mine,* added the maiden, with an a»r 
that strangely blended pique with sati&factifni. 
Hut the motion of the canoe gave rise to ne>\ 
ideas, and unfortunately afforded a good excuse to 
the young man to change the discourse. 

“ Tt appeared to Elizabeth that they glided over 
the water hy magic, -so easy and graCeful was tlie 
maimer in whicli Moliegsin guided his little hai’k 
A slight gesture indieated the way in ^hieh the 
Leather-stocking wished to go, and a* profound 
silence was preserved by, the wiiolc j>arty, as a pre- 
caution neoe&^ary to the success of their lisliisrv 
The shore at that p()intrf>f the lake, ran i radually 
off*, and the water sh(»alcd ivgularly, dt .bring, in 
tliis particular, altogether, from those parts where 
tlie mountains mse, neatly in ])erj)en(licular preei- 
]»ioe.s, from the beach ff'Iiere, the largest vessels 
eouhl have lain, with their yards locked in the 
branches of the pine.s ; while luai*, a scanty growtli 
of rushes lifted their tops above the lake, gently 
curling I he ^Aaters, es their bending licads slowly 
M^ivcd with the passing breath of the night air 
It was at the shal]x)W pdiiK only, that the 
could bo found, or 1 he n ff east with success. 

“ Phizabeth siw thousmls of these fish swim 
ming in shoals along the shtdlow' and warm wutet'- 
of the shores ; for the flanng liglit, their torch 
exposed all tlic mysterie'^ of the lake, laying them 
i)[)en to the eye, with a slight variation in coloiu*, 
as plfiiiily as if the limpid sheet of the Otsego wai> 
hut another atmosphere. Ever}' instant she ev- 
j'ceted to sec the impending spear of the Letxllier- 
slocki?ig darting into the thronging hosts that were 
rushing beneath her, where it would seem that a 
blow could not go amiss ; and wffiere, as her fiither 
bad already said, the prize that would be obtained • 
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Wius Wvortliy of the notice of an epicure. But Natty 
had his peculiar habits, and, it would seem, his pe- 
culiar tastes. flis tall stature, and his creot 
posture, enabled him to see much furtli^r than 
those who, for motives of safety, were seated in the 
bottom of the canoe ; and he turifed his head 
warily in every direct ion, frequently beiidinj^ his 
body forwjjrTl, and atrciiniiig his vision, as if de- 
sirous of penetrating the darl^ness in the water, 
that surrounded tlnir boundary of lij^ht. At 
len^tli liiu anxious scrutiny wa^« rew.irded with 
suceeas, and, waving Ids xpear fiom the shore, he 
sai(l, in a cautious lone — 

“‘Send her outside the bass, John; T see a 
laker tliorl.% tlmt lias run out of th(‘ schfiol. It’s 
sildom one finds such a creator in the sliallow 
’waters, where a s]>ear can touch it.’ 

• Moliejjjau ^ave a wave of assent w'ifh his hand, 
and in the next instant rlie canoe was without the 
**rui\pf the bass,” and in water of nearly twenty 
feet in depth. A few additional knots wore laid 
on the gmtinp:, and the light from the fire made 
to reach the hotfom. Klizaherh then saw a fish 
of unusual size, flojitine: above the small pieces of 
logs and sticks tjiat wc^re laying on the bottom. 
Tiic animal was only distinguisluihle, at that dis- 
tance, by a slight, hut almost imperceptible, mo- 
tion of its tiiv< and tan. The curiosity excited 
by this unusual exposure of the secrets of the 
lake W'omed to be mutual between the heiress of 
tlie land and the lord of these waters, for the 
“ salmon trout’* soon amioiineed his interest by. 
raising his head and ’'*>dy, for a few degrees above 
a horizontal line, and then drppping them again 
into the position of nature. 

“ ^ Whist ! whist !’ aaid Natty, in a low voice, 
hearing a «light sound made by Elizabeth; in 
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heuding over, the side of th^ canoe, in eager curi- 
osity ; — ‘ ^tis a skcary animal, and it’s a fo stroke 
for a spear. My handle is but fourteen foot, and 
the creator lies at a good eigliteou from tlio top -of 
the water; but J’ll try liim, for he’s a ten- 
pounder.’ 

^ Wliilo speaking, tlie Loathcr-stockiiig was pois- 
irtg^aud directing his weJapou. Elizal)otli saw the 
bright, polished tines, as Ihey slowly and silently 
entered the water, wlioi'^e the rotraolidn pointed 
them many degr<*es from tlio true direction to 
the fish ; and slie thought that the intended vic- 
tim saw them also, as he seemed to iuerease tlie 
play of his tail and fins, thougli witla'o.n moving 
his statioiL At the nevt inshiut, the tdll body of 
Natt;^ bent to the wat(*r’s edge, and the handle of 
his spear disapjjeared in tlie lake 

I’ho long, dark streak of the gliding wtHii^n, 
and the little bubbling vortex, which followed its 
rapid flight, were easily to be seen ; but was 
not until the handle shot again high int9. the air, 
by its own reaction, and it master, catching it in 
his hand, threw its tines ujipermost," that Eliza- 
beth was acquainted with the success of tlie blow. 
A fish of great size was tianstixed by the barlxjd 
steel, and was very soon aliakeii from its imjialed 
situation into the bottom (ff the canoe. 

“‘That will do, John,’ said Tiatty, raising his 
prize by one of his fingers, and exhibiting it be- 
fore the torcli, ‘ enough is as good as a feast ; T 
shall not strike anotlu'r blow to-night.’ 

The Indian again waved his hand, find replied 
with the simple and energetic moiiosyllablo of — 

“ ‘ Good.’ ^ 

Elizabeth, was awakened from the trance cre- 
ated by this scene, and by gazing in that unusual 
uiaiiner at the bottom of tlie lake, by the hoarse^ 
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bouiKls of Bfiijamiij’s voice, and tho dashing of 
oars, as tlio lieavicr Ijoat of tho selun-drawers iip- 
proaclu d the spot where the canoe lay, dragginej 
after its toilsome way the folds of the net, wliich 
was alieady spreading on the water. 

‘ Haul oh*, haul off, ^Lister Bumppo,’ cried 
Bcnjaiiiiu ; ‘}()ur t(»p-hglit frightens tlie fish, who 
see tlie net, ^^i^d slieer oil* soundings. A fish 
hnows as inucli as a hoise, or, lor that matter, 
more, seeing tliat its bfoiiglh up on the wati'r. 
Haul olf, AJaster Buitippo, iiaul O’T, 1 say, and 
liivc a wide berth to the seine.’ 

Mohegan guided their little canoe to a i>oint 
when* the move-uents of the fishenucu could 1)0 
observed, witJiout iulerni])ti()n to the business, 
and then suifered it to lie quicdly on the Avater, 
looking like an imaginary 'vessel floating in the 
air. * There a))i)(*aretl to ho inueU ill Immour 
among the party in the haltcaii, for Ihe directions 
of Benjamin were not only fiCquent, but issued 
ill a voice that pjtilook largely of the tones of 
dissatisfi\ction. . 

^ ‘ Bull larboard oar. will ye, Master Kirby,’ 
cried die old Heamaii ; ‘pull larboord be‘'1. It 
would puzzh* Hie oldest admi al in the British 
fleet to cast this here not fail’, with a wake like a 
corkscrew. Pull starl^i -d. hov, pull slarl)(»ai-d 
oar, with a wilU’ 

“^Harkee. Ml. ter Pump.’ said Kirby, ceasing 
t(» row, and speaking with some spirit ; ‘ I’m a 
limn that likes ti\i] language and decent treat- 
ment, such as is righ^^ ’twixt man and man. If • 
you want us to go hoy, say so, and hoy I’ll go, 
for the benefit of the Company ; but Pm not used 
to being ordered about like dumb caHlc.’ 

“ ‘ Who’s dumb cattle Y echoed Benjamin, 
fiercely turning his forbidding fac3 to the glare of 
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light from the canoe, and exhibiting c\eiy feature 
tcoiiiing with tlie expression of his disgust. * Tf^ 
you want to come aft and cun tlie boat round, 

come and be d d, and a pretty sWerage you’ll 

make of it too Tlicre’s but anotlicr heave of the 
not in 1 he stern-sheets, and we’re clear of 'the 
thing Give way, v\ill ye? and shoot her a-head 
for y, f.itliom or two, and if you catcji inc* afloat 
again with Midi a liorse-niarino as yourstdf, wliy 
iMt<* me a ship's jackass, tllal’s all.' 

i*i-ol)al)ly enerniraged b*y the profiled of a 
Sjifody t(‘nninjition to Iws lahoiii, tfic* wax d -chop- 
per rcsuiued his oar, and, nndi'r tlie strong exttite- 
ineut of his feelings, gawe a stroke wdth it ^nat not 
onb chared tl.e boat of tlie in t, Imt of I no st( w- 
,ird, at I lie same instant, aKo Jkmjamin luivl 
>tood on the liMle plStfoim that lield tlie sdne. ui 
the stevii of the boat and tie vu»](.iit whirl oeca- 
^ioned k} the viiourof tk-* wood ^'hoppers arm, 
e(*mpietelv dtstro\edhis b.ikinti* Tiie poMtjon of 
tiu* liglitO'Cudiacd obnats in the battcaii dis- 
tingnislialde. both fioin fla' (aia>e aT»d the shore ; 
and tlio heavy fall on the water drew' all ey ‘s' to 
(ho steward, as ho lay stj reeling, for a moment, 
ni >iglit. 

A lond biiisT <f inerviimut. 1u wlnMi tin* Inn^s 
ol Kirin (rutribnttd no wnall pa it, bn ike out 
Idvo a (•] orufl of laughter, end .rung dong tl.e 
lastejn inonntain*', in eehots, until it d’cd away 
ill didant mocking iiiiith, among the i-oeks and 
woods. The lodyof the sti ward was i- ecu slowly 
to disappear, as was expected; but when tJie 
light waves, whieh h.id bun laised by h^^ fall, be- 
‘i.'iii to sink in calmness,* and tl-e water finally* 
il<»scd over bis head, unbroken and still, a Aery 
difleieut fciding jieri sided the ^pe(■ atoiK 
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“ ‘ How fare you, fBoajamin ?’ shouted ‘Richard 
from the shore. 

• u . rpi 

‘.(3 dumb devil can’t swim a strolce !’ ex- 
claimed Kirby, rising, and bc'giuning to throw 
aside his clothes. 

Paddle up, Molicgan,* cried young Edwards^ 

" whore the light will show us how he lies, and let 
dhe tbr^the body.’ 

“*Oh! save him* for (Jod’a wikc. save him!’ 
exclaimed l^jliyabefh. bowing lior head on the side 
of tlie Ciincu* ill horror. 

A powerful and dexterous sweep of Mohegan’s 
padtlle sent the canoe din'ctly ov<t the spot where 
tlu* steward had fallen, and a lotnl shout from 
the Le.ither-stocking anuounced that he saw the 
body 

* *• • TIk'u s(ca<l} the boat,*wdiile I dive,' again 
ened IMwards 

‘ (lently, lad, gentlv,’ said Natt> , ‘I’ll spear 
the ereater up in half the time, and no risk to 
any body.’ 

The form of Ikmjamin was lying, about half 
txay to the bottom gr.isping with either hand the 
bottoms of some broken rushes, hy whose strength 
it was inaintaincMl in that jiositiou llie blood of 
Klizabctli curdled to her heart, as she saw the 
hgure of a follow-cnri ire thus extended under 
an immense sheet of water, ajifiarently in motion, 
hv the undulations of the dying wax^es, with its 
face and liands, vicw'ed by tliat light, and through 
the medium of tlie fluid, already coloured with 
livid hues like death 

“At the same instant she saw the sliining tines 
of Natty’s spear ajipreacliing the motionless heatl 
of the suffeivr, and entwining themselves, rapidly 
and dexterously, in the hhad of queue and tho 
cape <d* his coat. The body was now niised 
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ttlawiy, looking ghastly and grim* as its features 
turned upward to the light, and approached the 
hurface. 

“ The arrival of tlie nostrils of Benjamin into 
tlieir own atmosphei’e was announced by a breath- 
ing that would ha\e done credit to a full grown 
porpoise. For a moment Natty held the steward 
buspeuded, with his head just above ^tlie water.* 
while bis eyes slowly opened, and stared about 
him, as if he thought that he ha*(l reachfed a now 
and unexplored coj^ntr^. * • 

“ As all the parties ijctcd and biw)ke to'^cthor, 
intteli less time was consumed in the occurropco 
of these events, than, in their narration. To 
bring the batteau to th^' end of the s])enr, and to 
vaifce the form of Benjamin from its Jupiid element 
into the boat, and for the whole party to gain the 
shore, and land, required but a minute. Kirby, 
aided by Kichard, wliose anxiety induced him to 
run into the walor to meet his favourite ^ssi^ant, 
carried the motionless steward uj) tlic banK, and 
seated him before tlic fire, where ho was supported, 
wdiile the slicrill’ proceeded to order the most 
approved mciisurcs then in use, for the resuscita- 
tion of the drowned 

“ ‘ Run, Billy,’ he cried, ‘ to the village, and 
bring up the rurn-hogsliead. tiuit lies before the 
deer, iai which 1 am making vyicgar in cold 
weather, and bo quick, boy, don’t st.iy to empty 
the vinegar ; and stoj) at Lc Quors, and buy 
a paper of tobacco and half-a-dozcii pipes ; and 
ask RemjU'kable for some salt, and one of her 
flannel petticoats ; and ask Dr. Todd to send hi» 

lancet, and to come himself ; and ha ! ’duke, 

w'hat are you about ? would you strangle a man 
who is full of water, by giving him rum ( Help 
me to open this liand, that I may pat itj 
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All this time j^cnjamiu sat, with his muscles 
fixed, his mouth shut, and his hands clonching the 
rushes, whicli he had seized in tlie confusion of the 
moment, autl which, jis he held fast, like a true 
hCJiuLiu, had been the means of preventing his 
body from rising again to the surface. His eyes, 
Iiowever, wore open, and stared wildly on the 
group abojit tlie fire, while his lungs wore playing 
liki* a blacksmith’s bellows, as if to compensate 
tlieinselves for the minute of iiLiction to which 
tlu'y h.id boon subjoete iV# he kopt his lips 
eomjaLsscd, witii ii intMr,in\otei*site detonuiuation, 
the air was compelled to pass through his nostrils, 
and he ratlior snorUd tKin In’cathcd, and in such 
a luanuo tliat uotluug but the excessive agitation 
of the slicrilf could at all justify his precipitous 
ordoi's. 

“The boltle, a])plietl to the steward's lips by 
Mitt-niaduke, acted like a charm. His mouth 
opon(‘d instinctively ; his lanals dropped the 
I'uslie’^, add seized t!ie h^-u-k glass ; his eyes raised * 
from their horizontal ^tan*, to tlie heavens ; and 
the whole man was l(‘'>t, f<»r a moment, ill a new 
scnsition Uii]ia])pd\ for the propensity of the 
st'*ward. breath w;js as necessary after one of the-^e 
^Irauglits as after hi.s submersion, and the time 
at length arrived wIk* he was compelled to let go 
of the bottle.^ 

‘■‘Why, flenjamin,’ roared the sheriff, ‘you 
iimaze me ! Kor a man of your experience in 
tlrownings, t<^ sict so foolishly ! Just now, you 
were half full of water, and now you arc ’ 

“ ‘ K nil of grog,’ interrupted the steward, his 
feat 111*08 nettling dowai, with amazing’ flexibility, 
into their natural economy. ‘ Hut, d’ye see, 
squire^ I kept my liatchea close, and it is but little 
water that ever gets into my scuttle-but. Harkee, 
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Miister Kirby ! Fve followed ,the sivlt water for 
the better part of a man’s life, and have seen 
mine navigation on the frosli ; but this here 
matter I will say iqi your favour, and that is, that 
you’re the awk’ardest grecn’un that ever straddled 
a boat’s tliwart. I’hem that likes you for a ship- 
mate may sail with you, and no thanks ; but 

d e if 1 even walk on the lake shoje in your 

eompany. For why? you’d tis lief dj’ow’u a man 
li.'i one of them there fi'^li ; not 1* throw *a Chris- 
tian creature so i»uch as a* rope's end,* when h»* 
was adrift, and no liftf-boy in sight!— Natty 
Ihunpiio, give us yoiu: fist. There’s them tiuit 
says you’re an Indian, and a scalper, but >mi'\e 
sarved me a good turn, and you may set*mc down 
as a friend ; thof it would have* liccn more ship- 
shape to lower tlie biglit of a rop(\ or rimuing 
bow-liuc. below’ me, than to seize an olJl seaman 
by hib head lanyard , biif I .siipjiosc you are used 
to taking mt'ii liy the hair, and sec'iug you did me 
good instead of harm thereby, wliy, it’s’ the same 
tiling, d’ye see.’ 

“ Marmaduke prevented any reply, and nssiim- 
iug the direetiou of matters with a dignity aijl 
discretion that at once .*»ileneetl all opposition from 
his cousin, lienjamiu was des])atehed to the village 
by land, and the net wrtus hauled to sJiore in bueh 
a manner that the fish, for once, esei^jicd its meshes 
with impunity. 

‘‘The division of the spoils was made in the 
ordinary manner, by placing one of the party 
with his back to the game, wdio declared the 
owner of each pile. Hilly Kirby stretclied liis 
large frame on the giuss, l>y the side of the fire, 
as a sentinel until morning, over the net and the 
fish ; and the remainder of the party embarked 
in the battcau, to return to the village. 
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‘‘ The wood-chopper was seen broiling his supper 
on the cocals, as they lost sight of ihe fire ; and 
W'lieii tlio boat approaclied tlio shore, ih'^ torch of 
Mohegan’s canoe ^as shining again under the 
gloom of tlie eastern mountain. Its motion 
coased suddenly, a scattering of bmnds was ex- 
hib ted ni the air, and then all remained dark as 
ilie ( iiijinjetion of night, forest'?, and moun|ains,* 
could lendoi tlie scene. 

‘ The thoughts of the heiress wandered from 
tlie yoiitl'i, who w'as holding a canopy of shawls 
o\ei ln.1 elf and Loulsl^ to the hunter and the 
Tiuiian • wairior ; and she felt an awakening 
i niosilN to \iMt a hiii, where men of suSi 
difleunt iahits and tciMpcr.irnent were drawn 
toge^hf 1, »is if by one touhiion impulse.” 


' TUE PA NTH Kit 

^ loLlZA \^D AXIS'S TCAIPIE. 

• 

'*TjfL tuni winch the conversation liad taken, 
drove honi the mmds of the }oung maidens 
all otlici thoughts L t those of holy charity, 
and rd]/,dK‘tli 4 folded lur fiiend in her arms, 
who gave vent to her momentary grief in 
aiuhble sob'.. When this burst of emotion 
had suh avlcd, Louisti nii^ed her mild countenance, 
and they conti mod +heir walk in silence. 

Ily this time they had gained the summit of the 
mountain, wlicrc they deft the higliway, and pur- 
sued tludr course under the shade of the stately 
tiljes tliat crowned the eininoncc. The day was 
becoming warm, and the girls plunged more 
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deeply into the forest, as they found its invigora- 
liug coolness agreeably contrasted to the excessive 
heat they had expeT iciiced in their ascent. The 
conversation, as if by mutual consent, was en- 
tirely changed to the little incidents and scenes 
of their walk, and every tall pine, and every 
shrub or flower, called forth some simple expres- 
siou«of admiration. • 

In this manner they proccedcj^^l along^ tlie mar- 
gin of the ])rccipicc, catchipg occasional glimpses 
at the placiil Otsego, or ])ansmg to listen to the 
rattling of uLitK and 'the sounds of hiuniners, • 
that rose from the v.illoy, to uiingle the ^ignft of 
men witli the seems of lulnre, when^FJ zaheth 
suddenly start'd, and exclaimed — 

listen ! there are the cries of a child on this 
luountain ; is tluTe a eleariiig near us? or can 
some lit lie one have strayed from its parents 

Snell things fre([U(‘utl} lia})pon,’' returned 
Louisa. Let us follow the souuds, i(^ injt^vbe a 
wanderer starving on the hill." 

Urged by this coiisider.it ion, the females pur-^ 
sued the low' mournful Kuinds that piocecdcd 
from the forest, with quick and impatient steps. 
More than once, the .udeiit lOlizahoth was on the 
point of annouiiciug tlmt she saw tlie sufferer, 
W'heu Louisa caught litr by the arm, and, pointing 
behind them, cried — • 

“ Look at tlie <log !” 

Brave had been tiieir companion, from the time 
tlie voice *of his xouiig mistress huvd him from 
his kennel, to the present moment. His advanced 
age liad long before deprived him of his activity ; 
and wlien liis companions* stopped to view the 
scenery, or to add to their bouquets, the mastiff 
would lay liis huge frame on the ground, and 
aw’ait their movements^ w ith his eyes closed, and a ^ 
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Iwtncssness in liis aVr that ill accorded with the 
<*hanictcr of a ]>n)t€<*tor. But when, aroused by 
this cry from Ijouisji, Miss Temidc turned, she 
sixw the do^ with his eyes keenly set on some dis- 
tant. object, liis head bent near tlic f?i*ound, and 
his liair actually risini^ on his body, cither 
tlirough fright or anger. It was most probably 
the latter, fwr he was growling in a low key, r'lnd 
oowisioually sliowjug his tcetli, in a manner that 
would have terrified bis mistress, had she not so 
well knowh liis good ipialities. 

“ Brave !*' slie said, “be (piiet, Brave ! what do 
yiursee. fellow 

At. the sounds <»f her voice, the rage of the inar- 
fitf, instead of being at all diminished, was -lery 
sensibly increased. lie stalked in front of the 
ladi(»s, and seated himself at fhc feet of his 
nirstress, growling lointer than before, and oeca- 
sioiialh giving vent to bis ire by a short sui’ly 
barkhi,g. 

“Whal <loe.s he see siiid Klizaheth, “there 
must he some animjul in sight.” 

Healing no answer from lier companion, Miss 
Tem])le turned her head, and behold Lonisji, 
standing with Iut ^aee wliiteiu'd to the cohnir (»f 
death, and her finger iiointiiig upward, with a 
sort of flickering, conhulsed motion. The quick 
eye of Kdizahetli glanced in the direction indi- 
catol by her b iend, wlicn she sixw the fierce front 
and glaiing e\c «3 of a female pantlier, fixed on 
them in- liorrid lualignity, and threatening instant 
destruction. 

“ Let 118 fly!” exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping tlie 
arm pf Louisix, wdiose^form yielded like melting 
snow, and sunk lifeless to the eartli.” 

There was not a single feeling in the tempera- 
n^eut of Elizabeth Temjile that coiild promjit her 
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t() desert a companion in •such an extremity ; 
.i]id she fell on her knees, by^hc side of the in- 
animated Louisti, teariijgfrom her person such of her 
di’css as might obstruct her respiintion, and en- 
couraging their only safeguard, the dog, at the 
hixine time, l)y the sounds of her voice. 

“(’oimige, Brave!” she cried, her own tones 
beginning to tremide, ^‘courage, (I^oiimgc, good 
IliMve !” ^ 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been 
unseen, now ap])eared, dropping from tlfe branches 
<^f a sapling that grew.imdor the shade i>f the 
beech winch held its dam. This ignorant, 'biit 
vicious ereaUire, approjiched the dog, n utating 
the ai’tions and sounds of its parent, but exhibit- 
ing a strange mixture of tlie playfulness of a 
kitten with the ferocity oi’ its race. Standing 
on its hind legs, it \\oiild reml tlio bark of a tiVe 
A\ith its fore 1 )mws, and jday all the antics of a 
cat, for a moment ; and tlien, by lash in .itself 
with its tail, g?*owhng, and stratcliing the earth, 
it would attom])t the manifestations of anger that 
rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Bmvc stood firm and undauuted, 
his ‘short tail erect, his body drawn backward on 
its haanchos, and his eyes following the movements 
of botli (lam and cub. At* every gambol playixl 
by the latter, it approached nigherito the dog, the 
growling of the three l)ecomiug more horrid at 
each moment, until the younger beast, overleap- 
ing its inteiicled bi>und, fell directly before the 
mastiff. Tliere was a moment of fearful cries 
and struggles, but* they ended almost as soon as 
commenced, by the cub ^ippearing in the air, 
hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a violence 
that sent it against a tree so forcibly as to render 
it completely senseless. 
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Elizabeth wituesfjpd the shoii: struggle, and her 
blood wjis warminff with the triumph of the dog, 
when she saw the ioi*m of the old panther in tho 
air, springing twenty feet from, the branch of tho 
l>eech to the back of the mastiff. No words of 
ours can describe tl»e fury of tlie conflict that 
followed. It was a confused struggle on the 
dried leaves: accompanied by loud and toiTific 
cries, ^liss Temple continued on her knees, 
bonding over tlie form of Louisa, her eyes fixed 
on tho animals, wifli* an interest so horrid, and 
yet so intense, that sh*A almost forgot her own 
sjLfike in the result. So nipid and vigorous were 
the bounds of the inbab*tant of the forest, that 
its active ' frame seemed constantly in the air, 
while the dog nobly faced his foe at eacli suc- 
cessive leaj). Wlioii the i)auiher lighted on tho 
slioulders of the inastiiT, which was its oohstaiit 
aim, old Bravo, thongh tom with her talons, and 
staii|ed with his own blood, tliat already flowed 
from a d(jzen wounds, would sluiko oft' his furious 
foe, like a feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, 
rush to the fray again, with his jaws distended, 
and a dauntless eye. But age, and his pampered 
life, greatly discpiabfiod the noble mas ti If for Such 
a struggle. In every thing but courage, he was 
only tlie vestige of he had once been. A 
higher bound*, than ever uiised tho w^ary and fu- 
rious beast far beyond the rcjicli of the dog, who 
was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her, 
from which she alighted in a favourable position, 
on the back of hci aged foe. For a single mo- 
ment only, could the panthei’^ remain there, the 
gi-eat strength of the dgg returning with a convul- 
sive eftbrt. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened 
his teeth in the side of Sis enemy, that the coIIat 
of brass around his nock, which had been glitter- 
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in;/ througiiout the fray, was of the colour of 
blood, and, directly, that his frame was sinking to 
tlio earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. 
Several mighty efforts of the wild-cat to extric.ite 
herself from the jaws of the dog followed, but 
they were fruitless, until the mastiff turned on 
his back, his lips collapsed, and his teetli loosened, 
when the short convulsions and stillness that suc- 
cce led announced the death of p<^or Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the 
beast. There is sfiid to l5c soinetliing iif tiie front 
of the image of the Maker that tlaunts the i. carts 
of the inferior beings of his creation and it 
would seem that some such power, in the ^ »escnt 
instance, Husi)endcd the threatened blow. The 
eyes of tlie monster and the kneeling maiden 
met, an instant, when the former stooi)ed to 
exammo her fallen foe; next to scent her hicU- 
Icss cub. From the- latter examination, it turned, 
however, with its eyes ai)pjirently emitting 1} »shcs 
of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its 
claws projocting for inches from its broad feet. 

Miss Temple did uot, or could not, move, lloi* 
hands were ck'.ped in the attil ude of prayer, but 
her eyes were still drawn to her tcri-ihle enemy — 
her chocks were blanched to the whiteness of 
marble, and her lips were slightly separated with 
horror. The moment seemed now to have ar- 
rived for the fatal termination, and the beautiful 
Elizabeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when 
a rustling of leaves from behind seemed mther to 
mock the organs, than to meet her ears. 

“Hist! hist.r Kiid a low voice — “steep lower, 
gal ; your bonnet hides the isreater’s head.’* 

It t^ras rather the yielding of nature than a 
compliance witli this unexpected order, that 
caused the head of our heroine to sink en her 
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hosom ; when slie hc.ird the report of the rifle, 
tho whizzinf? t»f the bullet, aud the enraged cries 
of tile beast, wlio was rolling over on tJiP earth, 
biting its own flesh, and tearing tho twigs and 
bianehes within its roacli. At the next instant 
the Ibnn of the Leather-stocking rushed by her, 
and he called aloud — 

“LouiOiiii, Hector, come in, you old fool,; ’tis 
a hard lived anii,aal, aud may jnm[) ag’iu.” 

Natty maintained Jiis position in front of the 
maidens, tnost fearlessly, notwithstanding tho vio- 
lent hounds and threatening aspect of the 
wounded panther, which several indiofitions 
of i-eturuiiig strength ai*id feixKjity, until his rifle 
was agsiin loaded, when he stepped up to the en- 
nlged animal, and, jdacing the muzzle close to its 
head, every spai k. of life was extinguished tlie 
di »cliarge. 

The death of Iut ttTrihle enemy appeared to 
Kliz'dieth like a rosurreetiou from her own grave. 
Thoi-e was an el.isticity in the mind of our heroine 
that rose to meet the pressure of instant danger, 
and the more dii’ect to the senses her ajijirehensions 
Ciime, the more her nature liad struggled to over- 
come tlicin. But still she was woman. Had 
slie been left to heT*self, in her late ext^’emity, she 
would probably bat^e used her faculties to the 
.utmost, and 'with discretion, in protecting her 
person, but, encumbered with her inanimate 
friend, retreat was a thing not to be attempted. 
Notwithstanding tho fearful aspect of her foe, 
the eye of Elizabeth had never shrunk fi'om its 
gaze, and long after the event, her thoughts 
would recur to her' passing sensations, and tho 
sweetness of her midnight sleep would be dis- 
turbed, as her active fancy conjured in dreams tho 
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most trifling movements of tsivtige fury that the 
heast had exhibited in its moment of power. 

We sliall leave the reader to imagine the re- 
storation of Louisa’s souses^ and the expressions 
of gnftitude which fell from the young woman. 
The former was effected by a little water, that 
was bi-ought from one of the thousand springs 
of tj^iose mountains, in the caj) of the Leatlier- 
stocking ; and tlie latter were .uttered with all 
the warmth that might be exj^ccted from tlie 
cluu*acter of Elizabeth. Natty rcceivefl her ve- 
hement protestations of«gratitude with a simple 
expression of good-will, and with indulgence •for 
her present excitement.* but witli a care]' sness 
tliat sliowed how little he thought of flie service 
he had rendered. 

‘^‘Well, well,’ he said, M)e it so, gal; let it 
ho so, if you wisli it — we'll talk the thing over 
another time ; but I’m sore afeard you’ll find 
Mr. Oliver a better companion than a\^« old 
liunter like me (’ome, come —let us get into 
tile road, for you ve had tirror enough to make 
you wish yourself in your Cither’s house ag’in.’ 

I’iiis w^as uttered as they wTre proceeding, at 
a pace tluit was adapted to tlie weakness o^ 
Louisa, towards the highway ; on reaching which, 
the ladies , sepanited from their guide, declaring 
tlieinselves equal to the remainder tof their walk 
without his assistance, and feeling encouraged by 
tlie sight of the village, which lay beneath their 
C*et, like a picture, with its limpid lake in front, 
the winding stream along its margin, ami its 
hundred chimneys of whitened bricks. 

The reader need not told the nature of 
the emotions wliicli two youthful, ingenuous, and 
w^ell-educatcd girls would experience at their es- 
cape from a death so horrid as the one which 
s 2 
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liad impeudiBd over* them, while they pursued 
their way in silence along the track on the side 
of the mountain ; nor how deep were their men- 
tal thanks to tliat Power which liad given ^tliem 
their existence, and which had not descHed them 
in their extremity ; neither how often they- 
pressed each other’s arms, as tlie assurance of 
their present safety came, like a headlong 
athwart their tronbled sj)irits, when their thoughts 
were recurring to the roceni moments of horror. 

Leather-stocking remained on the hill, gazing 
after then* retiring figui'es, until they were hid 
by b^nd in the road, av lieu he whirried in his 
dogs, and, ^shouldering liis rille, lie returned into 
the forest. 

‘^'Well, it was a skoary thing to the young 
cmitors,’ said Nayy, uhile lie ro-trod the patli 
towards the slain. ‘It miglit frighten an older 
woman, to see a slic painter so near her, with a 
dca(hffub by its side. I ^^oluler if I had aimed 
at the varmint’s eye, if 1 shouldn’t have toiuJhcd 
the life sooner than in the forehead ! but they 
are liard -lived animals, aiul it was a good shot, 
cousid’ring that I eouhl see iiotliiug but the bond 
and peak of its tail. 
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THE TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT OF 
LEATHER STOCKING. 

** Ketch here the atocks, ho * 

You stubborn .\nciciit knave, you reverend braggart, 
A\e’ll teach you.” • 

* Lear. 

“The lr)ng days and early jSuu of July allowed time 
for a leathering of tlio yitcrestcd, before the little 
boll of the. academy announced that the a^poyited 
hour had ai’rived for ^administering right to the 
wronged, and punishment to the guflty. Ever 
iSince the dawn of day, the highways and wocid* 
jiatlib, that, issuing from the forest, and winding 
along the sides of the mountains, centered •in 
Tenii>lcton, had been thronged with equestrians 
and footmen, bound to the haven of. justice. 
There was to be seen a well-clad yeoman, niountcd 
on a sleek, swdtch-tailed steed, ambling along tho 
highway, with his red face elevated in a- maimer 
that saiil, ‘ 1 have paid for ray land, and fear no 
man,’ wliilo his bosom was swelling w'ith the 
• conscious pride of being ouc of the grand inquest 
for the county. At his side rode a conijianion, 
his equal in independence of fecliijg, perhaps, but 
his inferior in thrift, as in property and consider- 
ation. This was a professed dealer in lawsuits — 
a man whoso name appeared in eveiy calendar ; 
whose substance, gained in the multifarious ex- 
pedients of a settlers changeable habits, was 
wasted in feeding the harpies of the courts. He 
was endeavouring to impress tho mind of the 
graud juror with the merits of a cause that 
was now at issue. Along with these two was 
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])edestrian, who, havfng thrown :i rifle frock over 
Ilia shirt, and placed his beat wool hat above his 
sunburnt visage, had issued from his rttreat in 
the woods by a footpath, and was striving to kee]1i 
* c*oni]>auy with the others, at an unccpial gait, on 
his way to hear and to decide the disputes of liis 
neighbours as a petit juror. 

“ J>y ten. o’clock the streets of the village yrore 
filled wfth groiij)s of indh with busy faces, somo 
talking of their private concerns, some listening 
to a popular expoumfer of political creeds, and 
others gaping in at the open stores admiring the 
linevy, or examining scythes, axes, and such other 
nuniifactiircs as attracted their cariosity or ex- 
cited their' admiration A. few women were to bo 
observed in the (;i-ow(l, mostly carrying infants in 
their arms, and followed, at a lounging, listless 
gjl't, by their rustic lords and masters. There 
w'jwi one young couple, in wdiom the warmth of 
eoniiiibial lov^ w.is yet new, walking among the 
iiKJviug throng, both dresae(l in their back-wood 
tinorv, at a respectful distance from each other, 
while the swain directed the timid steps of his 
bride by tlie imbending motions of Jin extended 
arm, to which she was appended by grasping hw 
thumb. * 

“ At the first stroke of the bell, Richard issued 
from the frort door of tlie ‘ Bold Dragoon,’ 
flourishing in his hand a sheathed sword, that he 
was fond of saying his ancestors had earned in 
one of Cromwell’s victories, and crying, in an 
authoritative tone, to " clear the way for the court.” 
The order was obeyed promptly, though not 
servilely; the members of the crowd nodding 
familiarly to the members of the procession as it 
parsed. A party of constables, with their staves, 
followed the sheriff, preceding Marmaduke, and 
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four plain, ^rave-looking yepmen, who were his 
associates on the bench. There was nothing to 
distinguish these subordinate judges from the 
better part of tjie spectators,* except gravity, 
wliich they affected a little more than common, 
and that one of their number w'as attired in an 
old-fasliioned military coat, witli skirts tliat reached 
no Ipwer than the middle of his thiglik^ and bear- 
ing two little silver epaulettes, not half so big as 
a modern pair of shoulder knots * This dentlemaii 
was a colonel of the militia, in attendance on a 
court-martial, who found leisure to steal a m“meut 
from his militsiry to attend to his civil jurisdiction 
But this incongruity wasniothing ; it excited ''eithei> 
notice* nor comment. Three or four cltan-shaved 
lawyers followed, as meekly as if they were lambs 
going to tlic sin lighter, one or two of whom had 
contrived to obtain an air of scholastic giuvity, 
by wearing spectacles. Tlie rear was brought up 
by another posse of constables, and the mol^ fol- 
lowed the whole into the room where the* court 
held its sittings. 

‘^When the judges were seated, the lawyers had 
taken possession of the table, and the noise of 
moving feet had ceased in tlie# area, the proclama- 
tions were made in the usual form, the juroi-s 
wore sworn, the cliarge was ^ivon, and the court 
proceeded to hear the business before tlioin. 

“Wo shall not detain the reader with the 
description of the captimis discussions that occu- 
pied the court for the first two houre. Judge 
'J'emple had impressed on the jury, in his chargt*, 
the necessity for despatch (m their part, re- 
commending to their notice, from motives of 
humanity, the prisoners in the jail, as the first 
objects of their attention. After tlic period we 
have meiitioncd had elapsed, the cry of the officer • 
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to ^ clear ihc way fqr the gi*ani jury/ announced 
the entrance of that body. The usual forms were 
oh-Acrved, >\hcn the foreman handed up to the 
bench two bills, ‘on both of which the judge ob- 
served, at the first glance of his eye, the name of 
Nathaniel Ciimppo. It was a leisure moment 
Avith the court; some low whispering passed 
between the bench and the sheritf^ who gave a 
signal to kis officers, and in a very few minutes 
the silence that* prcv«iiled there was interrupted 
by a geneyal movement in the outer crowd ; when 
presently the Leather-stocking made his appearance 
nsli^'re(l into the criinimirto bar under the custcaiy 
4)f two constables. The dium ceased, the people 
closed into the open space again, and the silence 
s<‘ou became so deep that the hard breathing of 
the j)risoner Avas audible. 

* “ Natty Avas tlressed in liis buck-skin garments, 
without -his coat, in place of which he wore only 
a shjrt of coarse lincii-check, fastened at his throat 
by the sinew of a deer, leaving his red neck and 
w’cathcr-beaten face exposed and bare. It AvaA 
the fij’st time that be had ever crossed the thresh- 
old of a court of justice, and curiosity seemed 
to bo strongly blended with bis personal feelings. 
Tie raised his eyes to tlm bench, thence to the 
jury-boxes, the Iwir, mid the crowd without, meet- 
ing cA^ery wliQre looks that were fastened on him- 
self. After surveying his own person, as if in 
search of the cause of this unusual attmetion, he 
once more turned his face roimd the assemblage, 
and then opened Ins mouth in one of his silent and 
remarkable laughs. 

“‘Prisoner, remoAK) your cap/ said Judge 
Temple. 

/ “ The order was cither unheard or unheeded* 
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“‘Nathaniel Biimppo, be ftncoverecl,’ repoalod 
the judge. 

“Natty stai*tO(l at ilio sound of his name, and 
raising his fiice eitrnchtly towards the bencli, he 
said — 

“ ‘ Anan !’ 

“ Mr. Lippet arose from liis seat at the fable, 
and •whispered in the car of tJie prison jr, wJioii 
Natty gave him a nod of assent, aiul .took tlie 
door-skin covering from his Jiead. 

“‘Mr. District Attorney,’ said the judge, ‘the 
prisoner is ready ; we wilit fur the iudiciment,’ 

“ Tlie duties of tlie public prosecutor \rt‘r tlis- 
ehargedby Dirck V’’an dcT S(‘hool, v\lio ajyub^od his^ 
sju'ctaeles, cast a cniutioiis look around him at his 
bretliren of the bar, which he ended by throwing 
Ids Jiead aside so as to catch one gl.iiice over t|^c 
gl.isses, wdicn he pr(»c('dcd to )*ead the bill aloud. 

It was the usual charge for assault and battery on 
the person of Hiram Doolittle, and was cc«iA;hcd 
in the ancient language of s\icli instruments, 
especial care liaving hoen taked by the scribe not 
to omit the luimo of a single oflbusive weapon 
known to the law. When he had done, Mr. Van 
dor Seliool removed Ids sp^ctaftles, whicli he closed 
and placed in his pocket, seemingly fur tin* pleasure 
of again opening and rcjdacing then on his nose. 
After this evolution was repeated *01100 or twice, 
ho handed the bill over to Mr. Lippet, witli a 
cavalier air, that said as much as ‘ pick A hole in 
that if you can.’ 

“ Natty listened to the cliarge against him with 
groat attention, leaning forward towards the 
reader with an earnestness that denoted his. 
interest ; and when it was ended, ho raised his 
tall body to the utmost, and drew a long sigh. ^ 
All oyes were turned to the prisoner, whose voice 
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was Vainly expected ‘‘to break tbe stillness of the 
room. 

‘'‘You have heard the presentment tJmt the 
grand jury have made, Nathaniel lJumppo,* said 
the judge ; ' what do you plead to the charge V 

' The old man dropped his head for a moment 
in a reflecting attitude, and then raising it, ho 
laughed agrin before he answered — , 

“ ‘ Tliat T han(]led the man a little rough or so, 
is not to be denied ; bpt that there was occasion 
to make fisc of all them there things that tlie 
gentleman has spoken of, is downright untrue. 
1 inn fiot inueh of ii wrestler, seeing that Pm 
getting old ; but I wiis V)iit among the Scotch- 
Irishers—Iet mo see — it must have been as long 
ago as the fii’st year of the old war — * 

“ ‘ Mr. Lippet, if you arc retiiincd for the 
jii'isouer,’ interrupted Judge Temple, ‘ instruct 
your client how to plead ; if not, the court sluill 
assigsi, him counsel. ’ 

“ Aroused fiom studying tlie indictment by 
this aj)pe;i], the attorney got up, and, after a 
short dialogue witli the hunter, in a low voice, 
he informed the court that they were ready to 
proceed. * 

“ ‘ Do you plead guilty or not guilty V said tbe 
judge. 

“ ‘ I may suymot guilty, with a clean conscience,* 
returned Natty ; ‘ for there’s no guilt in doing 
what’s right ; and Pd rather died on the spot, 
than liad him put foot in the hut at that moment.* 

" Ftiehard started it this declaration, and bent 
his eyes significantly on Hiram, who returned 
the look with a slight* movement of his eyebrows 
alone. 

“ ' Proceed to open the cause, Mr. District 
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Attorney/ continued the jvdge. ‘ Mr. Clerk, 
outer the plea of not guilty.’ 

“ After a short opening address from Mr Van 
der School, HiraiUi was summoned to the bar to 
give his testimony. It was delivered to the letter, 
perhaps, but with all that moral colouring which 
Oiiii bo conveyed under such expre»<si()ns as ‘ think- 
ing jt no liarnn,’ ‘ fooling it my bouut^pn duty as 
a magistmte,’* and ‘ seeing that the constable \mis 
backard in tlie business’ Wlrcn he had done, 
aud the District Attorney declined patting any 
tiii'thor interrogatories, Mr. Lippet arose, with an 
air of keen investigatidti, and asked the fhlloifciiig 
questions — * • 

‘‘ ‘ Are you a constable of this count}^ sir ?' 

“*No, sir/ said Hinim, ‘I’m only a justice - 
pcMoe.' 

“ ‘ I ask you, Mr. Doolittle, in the fa^e of this 
court, jmtting it to \oiir conscience aud your 
knowledge* of tlie law, wdictlicr >ou had anj/ight 
to enter that man’s dwelling 

“ ^ Hem !’ sai<l Hiram, mulergoiiig a violent 
btniggle l)oti\cen his desire for voiigeaneo and hw 
love for legal faino ; ‘ I do .su]»p(>se — that iii-^that 
is — strict law —tluit su])]K)sittg — maybe I hadn’t 
a real — lawful l iglil ; — but iis the ease was — and 
Hilly was so b»ack’tu*d -I might. come foi’ard in 
the husiiicbs.’ • 

‘ 1 ask you agiin, sir,’ oontiniied the lawyer, 
following up his success, ‘whether this old, this 
friendless old man, did not repeatedly forbid your 
eiitnince 

“ ‘ Why, I must say,’ si\id Hiram, ‘ that he was 
considerable oi oss-giuincd ; •not what I call clever, 
seeing that it was •only one neighbour wanting 
to go into the house of another.* . 

“*0h! then you own it w^as only meant fora* 
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neighbourly vihit on your part, and without the 
sanction of law. Remember, gentlemen, tl]^p 
words of the witness, “ one neighbour wanting to 
enter the house of another.’ Now, sir, I ask you 
if Nathaniel Tiumppo did not again and again 
order you not to enter V 

“ ' There was some words ]usscd between ns,’ 
said Hhaip, ‘but 1 read the warrant to ^ him 
aloud.’ 

“ ‘ Repeat my question ; did he tell you not to 
enter his habitation t’ * 

« ‘ There * was a good d^al passed betwi\t us — 
but. I’ve the waiTant in hiy pocket ; maybe the 
court would wish to sec it ]’ 

“ ‘ Witrfess,* sjiid Judge Temple, ‘ answer the 
question directly ; did or did not the prisoner 
forbid your entering his hut V 
' “ * Why, I some think — 

“ ‘ Answer without equivocation,’ continued the 
judgp sternly, 

« ‘ He did.’ 

“ ‘ And dfd you attemjit to entei* after this 
order ]’ 

“ did ; but the warrant was in my hand.* 

“ ‘ Proceed, Mr. Itippet, with your examination.* 
“ Cut the attorney saw that the impression was 
in fivour of his clioiic, and, w.aving his hand 
with a supcrojlious manner, as if unwilling to 
insult the understanding of the jury with any 
further defence, he replied — 

“ ‘ No, sir ; £ leave it for your honour to charge, 
I rest my case here.’ 

“ ‘ Mr. District Attorney,’ said the Judge, ‘ have 
you any thing to say V 

“Mr. Van der School removed his spectacles, 
folded them, and, replacing them once more on hia 
nose, eyed the other bill which he held in his hand. 
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and then said, looking at the ,bar over the top of 
hw glasses — 

‘ 1 shall rest the prosecution here, if the court 
please.’ 

“Judge Temple arose and began the charge.’ 
“‘Gentlemen of the Jury,* lie said, ‘you have 
heard the testimony, and I shall detain you but a 
moment. If an officer meet witli resistance in the 
execution of a process, he has an undoubted right 
to call any citizen to las assistiinco ; iind*tho acts 
of such assistant come withifi the j)r()tection of the 
law. I shall leave you tp Judge, geutlomeu. from 
the testimony, how far the witness in thi^ prgse- 
cution can be so considered, feeling less rel .ctant 
to submit the case thus infor^nally to yoirr decision, 
Ixjcause therevis yet another indictment to be tried, 
which involves heavier cliargos against the unfor- 
tunate pi-isoner.’ • 

“ Tlie tone of Marmaduke was mild and insin- 
uating, and as his sentiments were given witli ^uch 
apparent im])artiality, they did not fail of carrying 
tlieir due weight to the jury. The grave looking 
yeomen, who composed this tribunal, laid their 
heads together for a few minutes, without leaving 
their hex, when the foreman arose, and after the 
forms of the court were duly observed, he pro- 
nounced the prisoner to be — • 

“ ‘ Not guilty.’ , 

"‘You are acquitted of this charge, Natlianiel 
Bumppo,’ said the Judge. 

" ‘ Anan 1* said Natty. 

"‘You are found not guilty of striking and 
assaulting Mr. Doolittle.’ 

“ ‘ No, no, I’ll not deny but tluit I took him a 
little roughly by the sliouldera,’ said Natty, looking 
about him with great simplicity, ‘ and that I — * 
You are acquitted/ interrupted the Judge ; * 
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' and there, is notlii^'g further to be said or done in 
tlie matter.* ^ 

A liK)k of joy lighted up the features of 
oh I man who now compreheivled the ease^ and, 
j>L icing Ids cfi]) eagerly on his head again, he threw 
iij> tlie bar of his little prison, and said feelingly — 
“ ^ 1 must say this for you, Judge Temple, that 
the law lias not been so hard on me as I droiuled, 
I hoj»e (Jod will bless you for the kind things you 
have done to me this day.’ 

But the staif of the constable was opposed to 
hi^ egress, and Mr. Jdpj»^^t whispered a few words 
in Ids §'ar, when the aged hunter sunk back into 
his [>lace, and, removing his ca]), stroked down the 
remnants'of his gray ainl sandy lucks, with an air 
of mortification mingled \\ith submksiou.' 

“‘Mr District Attorney,* said Judge Temi>h\ 
ffHTecting to busy Idmself with his minutes, ‘ pro- 
ceed with the second indictment.’ 

‘;^Mr. Van dor School took great care that no 
part of tlio presentment, which lie now read, shonhl 
l»e loht on his auditors. It accused the prisoner 
of resisting the execution of a soarch-warmnt, by 
force of arms, and iiartieularized, in the vague lan- 
guage' of the law, among a variety c»f other wea- 
jxms, the use of the rifle. This was indeed a more 
hcrious charge tlian an i.rdinai’V assiiult and battery, 
and a correspt»ndiug degree of interest was manifes- 
te<l by the ajiectators in its result. The prisoner 
was duly an-aigned, and his plea again demanded. 
Mr. Lij)j)ei liad anticipated tlij,* answers of Natty, 
and in a whisper a<’ vised him liow' to plead. But 
the feelings of the old hunter were awakened by 
some of the expressions of the indictment, ami, 
forgetful of Ills caution, he exclaimed — ’ 

‘ ’Tis a wdeked nntrutli ; I crave no man’s blood. 
Them thieves, the Iroquois, won’t say it to my face, 
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lliat I ever thirsted after mah’s blood. I have 
fought as a soldier that feared his Maker and his 
officer, blit I never pulled a trigger on any but a 
warrior that was up* and awake. No man can sjiy 
tliat I ever struck even a Mingo in his blanket. I 
l»'lieve there’s some who think ther’s no Ood in a 
wilderness !’ 

“ ‘ Attend to 3'<)ur plea. Ihimppo,’ said the Judge. 
^ You hoar that \ou are accused of .using ypur rifle 
ngainst an officer of justice ; ^iro 3'ou guilty or not 
piilt.y r 

‘‘ By this time theiiT^ated feelings of Natty had 
f lund a vent ; and he rested tm the bar for a mbm"rit, 
in a musing yiostrlre, witch lie lifted his J^ace, ..ith 
a sihnit laii<»h, and, pointing to whore the wood- 
rho])por stood, ho sjihl — ’ 

‘* • Would liilh* Rirb}" bo standing tlicre, d’3<^ 
tliink. if I had used the rifle V 

• ‘ 'Fhon you doi\v it,’ saiil Mr. Tajipot , ‘ you 
j^load u<a guilty r . ^ 

‘ Sartain.’ said y\\H\ ; ‘ Billy knows that I never 
fired at all. Billy, do you roinomher the turkey 
last w'intef? ah, me! that was better than eoiii- 
I'lon firing ; but 1 can’t shoot as T used to could.’ 

Killer tin' plea of not guilty,’ Said J iidgo Temple, 
strongly affected by the simplicity of the prisoner. 

•‘Hiram w^as again sw'^om, *and liis testimony 
eiven on the secon<l charge. He liad discovereil 
fiis former error, .and proceeded more cautiously 
than before. He related very distinctly, and, f<^r 
the man, with amazing tenicness, the suspicion 
against the hunter, the complaint, the issuing of 
t.ho warrant, and tlie sw^earing in of Kirb}' j all of 
which, he afiirmed, were done* in due form of law. 
He then added the manner in which the constable 
ii.ul been received ; and stated distinctly that Natty 
hiul pointed the rifle at Kirby, and threatened his 
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life if ho Attempted •’to execute ItW duty.' All tliirf 
was confirmed by Jotliam, who whs observed to 
adhere closely to the story of the magistrate. Mr. 
Lippet conducted an artful cri’oss-cxaminatioii of 
tJieso two witnesses, but, after consuming much 
time, was compelled to I'elinqiiish the attempt to 
obtain any advantage, in despair.’ 

“ At length the district attorney called the v'ood- 
choj)pcr.to the Inr. Billy giive an extremely con- 
fused account of the -.ifljiir, althongli ho evidently 
aimed at*tlie truth, until Mr. Van dcr School ad- 
clre.ss:)d him, by asking sonjp direct questions — ’ 
•“Tf api )('ars, fW.ni examiniuii the papers, that 
you demanded admi’-^ioi." into thn Imt legally ; so 
you Avere put in botbh tcdi* by his riH** aiul threats V 
‘“I dhUrt mind th.it man,’ vaid Hilly, siiajiping 
Ips fiugeis ; ‘ I should be a poor ^tick to mind such 
a one as old ly'.itlier-stocking.’ 

“ ^ I understood you to wiy, (referring to your 
preVi/uih words, (as delivered here in court,) in the 
comincncemont of }our testimony,) that you 
thought he lUL.inl ti» ’•hoot jouf 

‘ To be sure 1 did ; aud so would you too, 
Squire, if you had -cen the chap ih’opping a muzzle 
that never misscr, 'and r<K‘kiijg an eye that lias a 
uateral Sfiuiut \n Ion*'* practice. I tJioiight then' 
would be a dust on’trjwid my back was up at once ; 
hut Leatlior-iJ.ockuig gi’n up the skin, and so the 
matter ended.' 

‘ Ah Billy,’ said Xatty, shaking his head, • ’twas 
a lucky thought in me ro throw out the hide, or 
there might have oeen blood spilt ; afld Ini sure, 
had it been yoiir’n, I should liavc mourned it 
sorely the little w’hil6 1 have to stay.’ 
i^"‘<*Woll, Leather-stocking,’ returned Billy, fac- 
ing the 4 )risoner with a freedom and familiarity 
that utterly disregarded the presence of the court, 
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< as you are on the subject, itinay be that you’ve 
no — ’ 

“ ‘ (fO on with your examination, Mr. District 
Attorney. 

“ That gentleman eyed tho familiarity between 
hi^ witness and the piisouer with mauifest disgust, 
and indicated to Iho court that he was done.’ 

*^’hen you didn’t feel frightened, Mi’. Kirby,’ 
S' lid the counsel for the prisonei*. ^ 

“ ! no,* said Bill}, casting his eyes o\cr his 

own huge frame with e\ idont self-satisfactfbn ; * I’m 
not to be sheared so eas\ 

“ ^ You look like «i hardy man ; where were vou 
born, sir V * 

“ ‘ Varmout sttite ; ’tis a niountaynious j>lacc, 
i»ai there’s a stiff '^ ojI, and it’spi-etfy much wooded 
with beech and mai>le ' 

“'1 ha\o alwav" heard m),’ s.iid Mr. LippetJ 
soothingly. ‘You have b^ou used to tho rifle 
yourself, in that countrv ^ / 

‘“1 pull the sccc»ud bc'^t tiiggeriu this country. 
I knock under to Natl\ l»ump|)o there, sin’ he got 
the ])igeoii.’ 

“ Leather-stocki iig raised his hend. and liuigheil 
agiiu, when ho tlnii.t out a wrinkled hand, and 
baid — ’ 

“ ‘ You’re young } et, Billy, and haven’t seen tho 
matches that I ha^e l>ut hero’s my Jiaud j I bear 
no malice to you, 1 don’t.’ 

“Mr. Lippet allow'ed bis conciliatory offerin^to 
bo accepted, and judiciously piiuscil, while the spirit 
peace was cxercisinfi her mflucncc over the tw^o; 
but the Judge iutej*p(>sed liis aiitliority by saying—’ 
“ ‘ This is an improper place for such dialogues. 
— Proceed with your examination of this witness, 
Mi\ Lippot, or I shall order the next.’ 
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attorney started, as if be were unconbcions 
of any impropriety, and continued - ’ 

** So you settled the matter with Nat+y amica- 
bly on tlie spot, did you Y » 

** ‘ He f<iu me the skin, and I didn’t want to 
cjiiarrel with an old man ; tor my part I see no such 
mighty matter in shooting a buck !’ 

“‘Andtyou parted friends ? and you \vould 
never lui^vo tiioijght of bringing the business up 
before a court hadn’ you been snb])a)naed ?’ 

“ ‘ I dofi’t think 1 sliould ; lie gi’n the skin, and 
1 didn.t feel a hard thought, though Squire 
l)o«f)litrie got some a 1 1ron ted ' 

“‘1 ha\c done, sir,’ said Mr Lippet, probably 
relying oh the charge of the Judge as he again 
seated liiinself, with the air of a man who felt that 
his success wun certaiu. 

“^Vhell Mr Van der School arose to address the 
jury he coipracnced by saying — 

VjJeutlemen of the jury, T should have inter- 
rupted the leading questions ]uit by the prisoner’s 
counsel, (by leading qu(*stions T mean telling him 
what to’siiy,) did T not fee] confident that the law 
was superior to any advantages (1 mean legal ad- 
vantages) which h** might »)l)tain by his art. Tlie 
counsel for the prisoner, gimtlomeu, has endeavour- 
ed to pe]*suade you, In opjiosition to your own good 
si ‘Use, to believe that pointing a rifle at a constable 
(elected or deputed) is a very innocent affair ; and 
soqiety (I mean the cominonweakh, gentlemen,) 
shall not be endangered thereby. But Jet me claim 
your attention, woile we look over tJic particulars 
of this lieinous offence.’ Here Mr. Van dcr School 
favtnircd the jury with an abridgment of the testi- 
niony, recounted in such a manner as utterly to 
ounj^HC tlic faculties of his worthy listeners. After 
this exhibition he closed as follows: — ‘and now, 
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gentlemen, having thus made plain to your senses 
the crime of which this unfortunate man has been 
guilty, (unfortunate both on account of his igno- 
rance and his guilt,) I shall leave you to your own 
just consciences ; not in the least doubting that you 
will see the importance (notwithstanding, the 
])risouci‘*s coiuibcl (doubtless relying on your former 
^erdict) wishes to appetir so confident of success) 
of punisliing the olfender, and asserting flie dignity 
<»f the hws.’ * * 

“ It was now the duty of the Judge to (ieliver his 
charge.’ It consisted oj^ a sliort, compreheu'jivo 
nummary of the testimony, laying bare the ^rtigee 
of the prisoner’s counsel caud placing the fact«^ >nso 
obvious a light that they couldnot well befnisundei- 
stood’ ‘Living as wo do, gentlemen,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘ on tJio skirts of society, it becomes doubly 
necessary to protect the ministers of the law. If 
you believe the witnesses, in their consti notion of 
the acts of the prisoner, it is your duty to conyict 
him ; but if you believe that the old man wlih this 
day appears before } ou, meant not to hjinn the con- 
st tible, but was acting more under the influence of 
habit than by the instigations of malice, it will 
bo your duty to judge him, b^t to do it with 
lenity.’ 

“ As before, the jury did not leave their box, 
after a consultation of some little tiipe, their fore- 
man arose and pronounced their prisoner — * 

“ * Guilty.’ 

“ There was but little surprise manifested in 'the 
court- room at this verdict, as the testimony, the 
greater part of which we have omitted, was too 
clear and direct to be passed over. The judges 
seemed to have anticipated this sentiment, for a 
consultation avus passing among them, also, (’uring 
T 
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pfis'iini^ of tlic sentence, the, court will yot hear 
,\ou,’ Siiid the Judge mildly. 

*■ ‘ I have enough to say iig’iri it/ cried Nattv, 
grasping the har ou which his fingers wore working 
with a oon^nlsed motion. ‘Where am I to get 
the inonov ? l^et me out into the w'oods atid hills, 
wlaTo l’v(' used to hreatlu' the clear air, ami, 
I’m tlueescore and ten. if \ou\e loft gime 
('iiou'di in :iie country, i'll ti.ivol nielit and d.n 
hut ril m.dso \ou iij) the sum .iiorc thc*soa'*on is 
o\t‘r. ^ ('-N. \is ~Aou s(»e tlie reason of*tho Lhing, 
and tlie ynkodness ot shutting uj) an old man, 
that li.i's sp'Tit In'* days, as one jna\ sav, wlur« ho 
(• add alwa'^s I<»ok into tSo win lows ot hea^oii.’ 

“‘] must ljeLro\eruod h\ the law'--* 

“ ‘ Tilk mo to mo of ]i^\. Mann i hike Teiu|ile,* 
interru])to<l th(‘ Ininter ‘l>id-11io hoast of (In' 
forest mind \onr laws wiien it wa thiist\ aiM 
humre) ojo for the hloolof \on»’ dnld' Sho was 
kneeling to iier (lol for a oealei (av<ui” thin hask, 
an I ho he,ud lu'r ; and n a on n )w si\ no to my 
pi.iu'is, <!(' Aou thini he v dl he de.d f' 

‘ ‘ Ma ]nimle ta*lInL'^ mn t not enh r into — '* 
“‘lltAi’ me Marmilide 're'n)>le,’ inleri’ujdcd 
thoohlman w Mi .» m I lnehoI^^ Ion ' ot \oic'\ ‘and 
1 1 MV reason. J\e tia illel those inonnhuns when 
you Ava no Judge hut tni iinint in Aonr moMier's 
amis ; and 1 tee] as if 1 had a right ^in I a p*i\ilege 
1o traA •! them ."‘ihu afore J die na\e \ou foigot 
the tinie l!r»t sou (.inv* to tlio like ^hmv. AAheu 
tlioio Avaai’t eviii a jail to lodgi' in , and didn’t I 
glAe Aon iny own Ik ii-skm to sleep on, and the fat 
a nohle huek l<» ‘'UtKfv the (Taxings of your 
hunger ? Yes, Aei--Aou tt v^u dit it no i-iu then to 
kill a ileor ! And thus J did. iliough T had no 
reason to love you, for s on had ii 'ver done any thing 
bin harm to them tiiat hn^td and sheltered me. • 
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And now, will you slnit mo up in your dungeons 
to pay me for my kindness ? A Inmdred dollars ! 
whore should I get the money? No, no-- -there's 
them that says hard things ofcyou, Marmaduke 
Temple, but you an't so bad as to wish to see an 
old man die in a prison, because he stood up for the 
right. Come, friend, let me pass ; it’s long sin’ I’ve 
been used to such crowds, and I crave to be in the 
woods agin. Don’t fear me, Judge — I bid you not 
fear me j for if there’s beaver euougli left on the 
streams, or tlie buckskins will sell for a shilling a- 
l)iece, you sJiall have the last penny of the fine. 
Whsre are ye, pups 1 come aw ay, dogs ! come away I 
wx have a grievous toil to* do for our years, but it 
shall be done — yes, yes. I’ve promised it, and it 
shall bo done !’ 

“ It is unnecessary to say that the movement of 
the Leather-stocking was again intercej^ted by the 
constable ; but before he had time to S 2 )Cak, a bust- 
ling* in the crowd, and a loud hem drew all eyes to 
another room. 

‘‘ Benjamin' had succeeded* in edging his way 
tliVougli the pco]de, and was now seen balancing 
liis shoi’t body, with one foot in a windo^v and the 
other on tlie miling of the jury-box. To the 
amazement of the whole court, the steward was 
evidently preparing to s^.^fik. After a good deal 
of difficulty, ho succeeded in drawing from his 
pocket a small bag, and then found utterance. 

“ ‘ If-so-be,’ ho said, ‘ that your honour is 
agreeable to trust the poor fellow out on another 
cruise among the beasi \ here’s a small matter that 
will help to bring down the risk, seeing that there’s 
just thirty-five of youl Spaniards in it ; and T wisli, 
from the bottom of my heart, that they was raal 
British guineas, for the sake of the old boy. But 
’tis as it is ; and if Squire Dickens will just be so 
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good as to overhaul this smaW bit of an account, 
and take enough from the bag to settle the-same^ 
he’s welcome to hold upon the rest, till such time 
as the Loathcr-stooking can grapple with them said 
beaver, or, for that matter, for ever, and no thanks 
asked.’ * 

“As Benjamin concluded, he tlirust out the 
wooden register of his aiTcai*s to •the ' Bold 
Dragoon with one hand, while lie, offered bis bag of- 
dollars with the other. As^f.>nishment at this sin- 
gular interruption produced a profound stillness in 
the room, which was onl/ interrupted by the Sheriff 
who struck his sword on the tabic, ami cri'^d.’ • 

“ ^ Silence !* * 

“ ‘ Tliere must bo an end to this,’ said the Judge, 
struggling to overcome his feelings. ‘ Constable, 
lead the prisoner to the stocks. Mr. Clerk, what 
stands next on the calendar '? 

“ Natty seemed to ^dold to his destiny, for ho 
sunk his head on his chest, and followed the^3fiiccr 
from the court-i’oom in silence. The crowd moved 
back for the passage of- the prisoner, *and, when his 
tall form was scon descending from the outer door, 
a rush of the people to the scene of disgrace 
followed. • 

“ The punishments of tlio common law were still 
known, at the time of oui* falc, to tlie people of 
Ncw-Yoik ; and the whip])ing-postf with its com- 
panion, the stocks, >vore not yc't sujiplanted by the 
more modern but doubtful expedients of the public 
prisons. Immediately in front of the jail those 
relics of the older times wore situated, as a lesson 
of precautionary justice to the evil-doers of the 
settlement.’ * 

“ Natty followed the constable to this spot, bow- 
ing his head with submission to a power that he ^ 
was unable to oppose, and surrounded by the crowd 
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that formed a circlo nbout his poison exhibiting in 
their countenances a strong curiosity. \ constable 
raiso(jl the upper part of the stocks, an<l pointed 
witli liis linger to the holes where tfie old man was 
to place his feet. Without making the least oIj- 
jcjctioii to th (3 punishment, the Leather-stocking 
(piiotly seated himself on the ground, and suffered 
his limbs to be laid in the openings, without even a 
nnirinur : though ho cast one glance about him, as 
if ill quest of that sympathy that human nature 
always se(‘ms to re<piirc under .sulforine. I f he met 
no direct manifestations of pity, neither di«l he see 
any^savitgo exultation expressed, nor hear a single 
rej)rt)achfii} epithet. The character of the mob, if 
it could 1)0 cjillcd by such a name, was that of at- 
tentive subordination.’ , 

“ The constable was in the act of lowering the 
upper plank, when Boiijainiii, who had pressed 
clo.se to the side of the prisoner, said, in his hoarse 
toucJOj.as if seeking for some cause to create a 
(piarrcl — ’ 

“ • Where away, master eonstahle, is the use to 
bo found of clapping a man in them bilboes ? it 
neither stops liis gi’og nor hurts Ins back ; what for 
is it that you do thef i hiiig 

“ * ’Tis the sentence of the court, Mr. Pengiiillum, 
and there’s law for it, I s poso.’ 

“ ‘ i\y, ay, idenow that there's law for the thing ; 
but where away do you find the use, I say 1 it docs 
no harm, and it only keeps a man by the heels for 
the small matter of two glasses.’ 

“ ^ Is it no harm, ]ienny Pump,’ said Natty, 
raising his eyes with a piteous look to the face of 
the steward — ‘ is it no harm to show off a man in 
his seventy-first year, like a tame bear, for the 
settlers to look on ! Is it no harm to put an old 
^soldier, that has sarved through the wai* of ’fifty- 
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six, anti aocn theinimy in the feeventy-six business, 
info a |>lace like this, where the boys can jjoint af 
him and say, I have known the time when he was 
ii spoctaclo for thetjountry ! Is it no harm to brinj;' 
down the pride of an honest man to be the eepuU 
<if tlio beasts of tl)C forest V 

l^onjamin sl^ired about him fiercely, and could 
J>e have found a siiiglq, face that expressed coii- 
iiinicly, fio would have been |)rort4j)t to qiyinvl with 
its owner ; but meeting cyory wlicre with looks 
of so!)rioty, and occasionally of commi: enition. 
iio very deliberately scafted himself by the side of 
the huiite:’, and ])Licing his legs in tlie tw^- varauf 
holo^ of the s'oeks, ho Aid — 

“'Now lower away, master constable, lower 
a wav, 1 roll you? It-i^-bo there’s such a tiling 
iici'cahouts a-s a man that wants to see a boar, let 

him look and bo d d, and lie shall find two 

of them, and mayhap one of the same that can 
bite as well .as growl.’ , • 

“ ‘ But I’ve no orders to put you in tlic stocks, 
.Mr. Jhimp,’ cried the constable ; ‘ yo'u must get up, 
and let me do my duty.’ 

“ ‘ Voii’vo my orders, aud^what do you need 
better to meddle with my ownPfect ! so lower away, 
will ye, and let me sec the man that chouses to 
open liis mouth with a grin*OTi it.’ 

“ ‘ There can t be any barm in locking up a 
eroaier that will en*cr the pund,’ said the constable, 
laughing, and closing tlie stocks on them both. 

“Ft was unfortiinato that this act w^as executed 
w ith decision, for the whole of the spectators, wdien 
they saw Benjamin assume the position he took, 
felt an inclination for merrihient, when few thought 
it wortli their efforts to suppress. The steward 
struggled violently for his liberty agfiin, with an 
evident intention of making battle on those wdio* 
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stood nearest himi; but the key was already 
turned, and all his elForts were made in vain.’ 

‘^‘llark ye, master constable,’ he cried, ‘just 
clear away your bilboes for the small matter of a 
log-glass, will }'e, and let me show some of them 
t’ici*c chaps who it is that they are so merry about/ 

•• ‘ !No, no, you would go in, and you can’t come 
out,’ rctun'ed the officer,. ‘ until the time hao ex- 
])ii-ed that tlie .Indge directed for the keeping of 
the prisoner.’ 

“ lienjiiinin, fiiuling that his threats aird his 
struggles were useless, had g(K)d sense enough to 
leai-a ]).iticiice from the resigned manner of liis 
companion, and 8<ion settled himself down by the 
side of Natty, with a contemptuousness expressed 
ill his hard features, that ijJiowTd he had substituted 
disgust for riige. Wlien the violence of the 
steward’s feelings liad in some measure subsided, 
he turned to his follow- sufferer, and, with a motive 
that ipight have vindicated a worse otfiision, he 
attcmi)ted the charitaldc office of consolation.’ 

“Taking it by and largo^ blaster Biimppo, ’tis 
I nit a small matter after all,’ be Stiid. ‘ Now, I’ve 
known very gu(jd ^rt of men, aliroad of the 
Boadishey, l.aid by t/io heels, for nothing, mayhai), 
but fui’getting that they’d drunk tlicir allowance 
already, when a glasS of grog has come in their' 
w’ay. Tliis is nothing, more than riding wdth two 
anchors ahead, waiting for a turn in the tide, or a 
si lift of the wind, d’ye sec w'ith a soft bottom and 
]‘leiity of room for the sweep of your liawrse. Now 
I’ve seen many a mai., for over- shooting his reck- 
oning, as I told ye, moored head and staru, w'here 
ho couldn’t so much aii heave his broadside round, 
and mayhap a stoi)per clapt on his tongue too, in 
the sliape of a pump-bolt lashed athw’art-ship his 
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jaws, all the same as an out-rigger along side of a 
taffi’el-raiL* 

“Tlije hunter appeared to appreciate tlie kind' 
intentions of the other, though he could not un- 
derstand his eloquence ; and raising his humbled 
countenance, he attempted a smile in vain, as he 
said — ’ 

‘"‘Anan !’ 

“ ' ’Tis nothing, I say but a small matter of a 
squall that will soon blow over,^ continued Ben- 
jamin. * To you that has such a length»of keel, it 
must be all the same as nothing ; thof, seeing that 
I’m a little short in my lower timbers, •"hoy’vo 
triced my heels uy) aloft* in such a way as to give 
me a bit of a slue. But what cares* I, Master 
Bump-ho, if the shij) strains a little at the anchor ; 
its only for a dog-watch, and dam’me but she’ll 
sail with you then on that ci’uiso after them safd 
heaver. I’m not much used to small arms, seeing 
that I was stationed at the ammunition-bpxes, 
being sum’mat too low rigged to see over the* ham- 
mock-cloths ; but I cap carry the game, d’ye sec, 
and mayhap make out to lend a hand with the 
trai)S ; and if-so be you’re any way so handy with 
them as ye be w'ith your boatjiook, ’twill be but 
a short cruise after all. I’ve scjiiared the yards 
with Squire Dickens this morning, and I shall send 
liim word that he needn’t bear my name on the 
books again till such time as the cruise is over.’ 

“ ‘ Ybu’re used to dwell with men, Benny,’ said 
Leather-stocking, mournfully, ‘ and the ways of the 

woods w'ould be hard on you, if 

‘ Not a bit — not a bit,’ cried the steward ; ' I’m 
none of your fair-weather clmps, Master Bump-ho, 
fis sails only in smooth water. When I find a 
fnend, I stick by him, d’ye see. Now, there’s no 
better man a-going than Squire Dickens, and I • 
t*2 
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Jove liiin about tl|,e same as I loves Mistress 
Hoilistoi-’s new ko^ of Jamaik^.’ The steward 
]>iiuscd, and turning his uncouth visage on the 
liuiiter, lie surveved him with a roguish leer of bis 
eve, and gmduallr suffered the muscles of Ins liard 
features fo relax, until his fiicc was illuminated by 
the display of his white tooth, when he dropped his 
voice, and iidded ‘ 1 say. Master Leather-stocjving, 
it’sfiesiier and livelier than any Hollands you’ll 
get in (larnsey. Ihit we ll send a hand over and 
a>k the noni.ni fur a taste, for rin so janih'd in 
these heiv hilbues. that I .begin to want suiii’inat 
to light,!)!! niN iip'per woiks.’ 

‘■•Natiy sighed, and gazed about him on the 
rruNSil, liii‘i ah'ead\ began to disj)erse, and whieJi 
had jiuw diininidied greatly, as its nieinhers 
siMtieied in tlieir \arious ])ursuits. H(* l(K)ked 
\\‘i-.t fully at lleiijaiiiin, hut did not re])l\ : ii deej)- 
Jy MMt 'd auxieiy s(‘enii.ig to ahsui l) every other 
su!'*!ii(*u, und.lu tlirow a inelaiiciioly gloom over 
his wrinkle 1 ie.it ui*(‘s, ’which AVere working with the 
movetii'euL-) of lii> luiiid. 

•-Tlic >iv‘\vard \\li^ about to act on the old priii- 
cijdc tint >jlonce irives consent, when Hiram l)oo- 
litth*. alien led * dotham, stalked out of the 
crowd, acros.>) tiie open space, and a])pro.iehod the 
stocks, d’he iua'.ri4iTdt ]):issed by the end wliere 
Ik-nj-nniii w.is^jS‘*at( d, and josted hiiuself, at a safe 
!lj>t;iTj'v from the slew'ard, in front of the Leather- 
stocking. Hir.iiu stood, for a moment, cowering 
hefoj-e the keen lo A.s that Xatly fisteiicd on him, 
mid snderiiig under au embairassinent that was 
(piite uew : wlu ii, having in some tlegree recovered 
liiiuself, he lotike I at the heavens, and then at tlie 
smoky aljno.sjdierc, as if it wcmv only an ordinary 
meeting with a friend, auilsaid. in lii . furjual hesi- 
tating way— • 
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‘ (Jnito A scarcity of rain 4tely ; 1 some think 
wo shrtll have a lon^ drought oii’t.” 

Benjamin w^as occupied in untying his })ag of 
Hollars, and did u*)t observe the aj^pi’oach of tlio 
magistrate, w'hile Natty turned his face, in which 
every muscle was working, away iroin him in dis- 
gust, without answering. Jhitlu r eiicnu raged than 
dauiated, hy tins exhibition of dislike, Ij ii-din, after 
a short ^jjinse, continued — ’ ^ 

‘‘‘The clouds look as if thevM no ^\ater hi 
them, and the earth is dreadtnlly ]>ai‘cliert. To my 
jndgmont, theie'll bo shoid cro]>s lids season, if the 
rain doos’ut fall quite speedily.* • • 

“The air with whiclt Air. Doolittle deliven’d 
tills ])ro})l\otical O] union wius peculiar toTiis species. 
It was a Jesuitical, cold, unfeeling, and selfish 
manner, that seemed to .‘‘ay, “ I hav'o kept wifliiu 
the law,' to the man he Jiad so eriuHly injured. It 
quite ovcrcaino the restraint that the old hunter 
had been labouring to impose on himself, ariil he 
burnt out into a warm glow' of indignation.’ 

‘Why should the .rain fall froifi the clouds, 
he cried, ‘ wdion you force the tears from the e}*es 
of the old, the sick, and the poor 1 Aw'ay witli ye 
— away witli ye ! you may he formed with the 
image of the Maker, but Satan dwells in yonv 
l.eart. Away with ye, I sify ! I am mournful, 
ami the sight of yc brings bitter thoughts.’ 

“ Honjamiii ceased thumbing his money, and 
raised his head at the instant that Hiram, who 
was throwm off his guard by the invectives^ of tho 
hunter, unluckily trusted his person within the 
reach of the stewai’d, who grasped one of his legs 
with a hand that hsid the* grip of a vice, and 
wdiirled the magistrate from his feet, before ho had 
eitlier time to collect his senses, or exercise the 
strength he did really possess. Benjamin wanted • 
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neither proportions, nor manhood in his head, 
shouldere, and arms, though oU the rest of his 
frame appeared to he originally intended for a 
very different sort of a man. Ho exerted ^us phy- 
sical powers, on the present occasion, with much 
discretion, and as their positions were a gi'eat dis- 
advantage to his antjigonist, without at all dis- 
composing .the steward, tlie struggle resulted, .very 
soon, in Bertjamin getting the magistrate fixed in 
a ])osture somewhat similar to his own, and man- 
fully placdvl face to face. 

“ ‘ You’re a sliip’s coi':sin, I tell you, Master 
Doobutdittlc,’ roared the steward, ‘ some such 
such matter as a sliip’s ebusin, sir. I know you, 
I do, with your fair-weather speeches to Squire 
Dickens, to Jiis face, and then you go and sarve 
out your grumbling to all the old women in the 
town, do yc. Aii’t it enough for any (Christian, 
let him harbour never so much malice, to got an old 
fellow^ laid by the heels in this fasliion, without 
carrying sail so liard upon the poor dog, as if you 
would run hi'm down, as he lay at his anchors ] 
J3i:it I’ve logged many a hai-d thing against your 
name, master, and now tlic time’s come to foot up 
the day’s wa)rk, d’ye see ; so, square yourself, you 
lubber — square yourself, aud we’ll soon know who 
is the better man.’ * 

“ ‘ Jotham !’♦ cried the frightened magistnite — 
‘Jotham! call in the constables. Mr. I’enguil- 
lium, 1 command the peac.o — I order you to keep 
the 

jfii 4»q5iere’s been more peace than love atwixt us, 
iiUWter,’ cried the r toward, making some very 
eqtdvocal demonstrations towards hostility ; * so, 
mind yourself! Square yourself, I say ! Do you 
smell this here bit of a sledge-hammer !* 

' ‘ Lay hands on me if you dare 1* exclaimed Hi- 
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ram, as well as he could uncjpr the giusp which 
the steward held on his throttle — ‘ lay hands on 
mo, if you dare !’ 

‘ If you call this laying, master, you are wel- 
come to the eggs,’ roared the steward. 

‘^It becomes our disagreeable duty to record 
here that tlie acts of Benjamin now becjime per- 
fectly unequivocal ; for he darted his pledge-ham- 
mer violently on the anvil of Mr.^ Doolittle’s coim- 
tcufince, and the place became, in an instant, a 
scene of tumult and confusion. The cre^vd njgiiod 
in a dense circle around •the spot, while some rail 
to the court-room to give the alarm, and one or 
two of the more juventlo ])art of the n^ultitudo 
had a desperate trial of speed, to see Vho sliould 
be the happy man to communicate the critical 
situation of the magistrate to his wife. 

“ Benjamin worked with great industry, and* a 
good deal of skill, at his occupation, using one 
hand to raise up his antagonist, while he knocked 
him over with the other ; for he would ha-vh been 
disgraced in his own pstimation hfid he struck a 
blow oil a fallen adversary. By this ctmsidemto 
arrangement he found means, however, to hammer 
the visage of Hiram out of aU sliapo by the time 
that liicliard succeeded in forcing his way through 
the throng to the point combat. Tlie sheriff 
afterwards declared that, indopeudtpit of his morti- 
fication as preserver of the peace of the county, at 
this intcmiptioii of its harmony, ho was never so 
grieved in his lii||«,s when he saw this breach of 
unity between hirmvourites. Hiram had in some 
degree become necessary to his vanity, and Benja- 
min, stiunge as it may appear, he really loved. 
This attachment was exhibited in the first words 
that he uttered. 

^Squire Doolittle! Squire Doolittle I I anp 
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aslianied to see a mr\u of your chai*acter and ofli(x» 
torgct hiiuiielf so much as to disturb the [>caco, in- 
^ult the court, and boat poor Ueivjainin in thifi 
niiiiiucr !* « 

At the sound of Mr. Jones’s voice the steward 
ceased his omployniont, atid Hiram had an oppor- 
tunity of raiijiu^ Ids discomlitocl visfi'ijc towards tlie 
mediator. ^ Kml)oMenod h.y the sight of the sheritf, 
Mr. l>oolittlc ag.iin liad i-ocourse to his lungs. 

•' • I'll have the law on you for this,’ he cried 
di'sp^’ately ; ‘ I’ll have the law on you for this. 1 
rail ou you, Mr. SlieritV, seize this man. and I 
denvxuddhat you take his body into custody.’ 

“ l>v this time Hi^hard was master of flie tru<* 
.^^ate of the case, and tiiniihg to the steward, he 
cried : 

‘ benjamin, how came you in tlio stocks. [ 
always thought you were as mild and docile as a 
lamb. It was for your docility tliat I most 
esteemed you. Benjamin ! Boiijamiu I you hav(* 
not only disgraced yoiu*.self, but your friends, by 
this shauK'less c(>uduct. Bltvss mo ! bless me ! Mr. 
Doolittle, he stems to have knocked your face all 
ofcjueside.’ 

Hiram l)y this time had got oji his feet again, 
and witliout the I’cacli of the steward, when he 
broke forth in violent L])j)eal8 for vengeaiieo. The 
offence was too, aj)])areUo to be passed ove?*, and 
the Sheriff, mindful of the iinj>arliality exhibiteef 
l)y Ills cousin in the recent trial of the Lcathei*- 
stockiiig, came to the concli;|lpii that it was 
uecossai’y to commit his majo*oino to prison. 
As the time of Natty’s punishment was expired, 
and Benjamin found that they were to be confined 
for that night at least in the same apartment, he 
made no very strong objections to the measure, 
L'or spoke of bail, though, as the Sheriff precedc(l 
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the |)arty of constables that conducted them to 
fhe jail, he uttered tlic followmg remonstrance : — 
‘ As to l)^iiig berthed with Master Bump-ho 
for a night or so^ it’s but little 1 tliink of it, 
Squire Dickens, seeing that 1 calls him a honest 
man, and one as has a liandy way with boat-hooks 
and rides ■ but as feu* owning tliat a man desarves 
an tiling wor^e Hum a double allovvaneo, f(»r 
knocking that carpenleT*.'^ face a-ono-slde, as you 
.call it, i’ll maintain it’s ag’in reason aiVl (liri^- 
iiaiiilN. If I here's a blot^l-sin ker in* this ‘ere 
c'ouiitry, it’s tlu^ vcr\ c;lui|). A\ I 1 km w him ! 
and ii’ lie hasn't got all the same as dead-^\\(a)d in 
Jus li('a'l-\\orks, lieknov.;# auiu'mat of me. v\’hen s 
the iniglyty harm. Sijiiirc, that '>ou take? it so to 
lieart i It's all the ‘sanu* as ain^ other battle, (r'\e 
see, sir. being fair buoadsicle to liroadsidoj (uuy 
that it was font at anchor, Mliich was what we 
did a( I'oi't IVaya roads, wlaui Siitfring came iii 
among us ami a sulfring time lie had of it, be ore 
he out again.’ • * 

llicliard (la^ught it uuwortliy ofi liim to mal:e 
any ivj»]y to tliis spcefli : but wlieii liis ]>risoiittr.s 
\\ei‘o .'‘.lO.qy io'lged iu an outer d .ngeon orderii g 
tiie bt.iis to bo drawn and the key turned, Jie 
wiMiiliew. 

” IJrnjamin held freipieut ynd frieu lly dialogue 
with d.iifeivnt juojde. through the iron gratings 
<luring the afttjrnoon ; but his coiripauio]! pace I 
llieii’ narrow limits, in In'? moccisins, with quick, 
iiiijiatient treads, liis f.r*e Jianging on his lu’ea^t iu 
d.jeetion, or wdieii lift'd, at moments, to the 
1 llrrs at t;ie window, lighted, [lorhaps for an i i- 
jstuit, with the chiidisli aspi'wt of agodforgetfulueS', 
wdiicli would vanish directly in an expression 
deep and obvious anxiety. 

At the close of the day, Kdwards w^is seen 
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the window, in close and earnest dialogue with Lis 
friend ; and after he departed, it was thought that 
he had communicated words of comfort to the 
hunter, who threw himself on his pallet, and was 
soon in a deep sice]). The curious spectators liad 
exhausted the conversation of the steward, who 
had drunk good fellowship with half his acquaint- 
ance, and as Natty was no longer in motion, by 
eight o’clock, Billy Kii’by, who was the last 
lounger at the window, retired into the ^Temple- 
ton Codec-house,’ wlien Natty rose and hung a 
blanket before the opening, aj^l the prisonei*s 
apijarontly retired for the night.” 
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THEODOllK PARKER. 

• 

Mr. Parker o^icnpies in America an* indepen- 
dent position as a pastor of a cdinrch. He is 
a ITnitarian and- something more. His writings 
are very eloquent and Ins s|)eecU full to over- 
flowing^. Of course it is well kno.Mi that he 
lies under the taint of heterodoxy. ^Vitl^ that 
hero we have iiothin;£( to do. W'^e look at him 
as a literary man only. 


A BEx\ETIFUL LEGEND. 

FROM A &1CBMOX ON ‘‘ RKSJ.’* 

'^Tiiby tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah and his 
brethren, the seven pillars of Wisdom, sat in the Temple 
on a feast day, disputing about rest. One said that it was 
to have attained sufficient wealth, yet without sin. The 
second, that it was fame and praj^ of all men. The third, 
that it was the possession of power to rule the state. The 
fourth, that it consisted only in a happy home. The 6fth, 
that it must be in the old ago of one who is rich, powerful, * 
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famous, surroundti'.l l^ty childron's childreu. The sixth 
said that all that wore vain, unless a man kept all tho 
ritual law of Moses. And Rabbi Judah, the venerable, the 
tallest of tho brothers, said. Ye have all spoken wisely, 
but ouc thing more is accessary : he can only find rest 
who to all these things addeth this, that he keepeth tho 
tradition of the elders. 

There set in the court at fair-haired boy, playing with 
his lilies in his la^*, and hearing the bilk, dropped them 
with astoujishmeut fronnvhis hands, and looked up — that 
boy of twelve —anil said, ^Xay, nay, fiithers, he only 
lovotli rest wlio loves his brother as himself, and God with 

I « 

his whole heart an. I soul, llo is greater than wealth and 
famo ami p&wcr, happier than a happy homo, happy with- 
out it, better tliau honoured ago, he is a law to himselt^ 
and above all tradition.* The doctors were astonid'hed. 
Thoy said, when (.hirisb cometli, shall ho tell us greater 
things/ And they thaukeil God; for, they said, old men 
are not always wise; yob God be piaised, that out of tho 
mouth of this young suckling has his praise become per- 
fect.” 


TRUTH AGAINST THE WORLD. 

“Onb day Abdiel found ^aul at Tarsus, after hia Damas- 
cus journey, sitting meek and thoughtful at the door of 
hid house ; his favourite books, and the instruments of his 
craft, lying neglected beside him. 'Strange tidings 1 
b€ar of you,’ said tho sleek rabbi. ' You also have become 
a follower of the Naza-one I What course shall you pur* 
site after your precious conversion T * I shall go and 
preach the gospel to all nations,' said* the new eoiivert; 
gently. ‘ I shall set off to-morrow.' The rabbi, who felt 
a sour interest in Paul, looked at him with affected inore- 
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fluUty, and asked, *Do you know tly) sacrifice you make? 
Vou mu^t leavo fiither and frientU ; the society of the 
givat and wise. You will fare hard, and encounter peril. 
You uill bo impovcri.slfcd, called hard names, persecuted, 
scourged, perhaps put to death.’ ^ Nono of those things 
move me,’ said Ptiul, ' I have counted the cost. I value 
not life the half so much as keeping (Joil's law, and pro- 
clairniiig the truth, though aM men forbiil. f* shall uralk 
in tJod's light, and fear not. I am mf longer a slave to 
the old law of .sin and death, but a free m^i to Ood^ 
nia<le free by the law of the ^irit of life in Christ Jesii'«.’ 

‘ Here,’ rejoined the rabbi, *yoii have ease, an I fi^ma ;^iii 
your new work you must rn«et toil, infamy, and death.’ 
*The voice of Uod says,’ exclaimed the a^ost.u, with 
firmness ; ‘ I am ready to spend and be spent in the c. u o 
of truth.’ ' Die, thou,’ roared the rabbi, * like a Nazaren j 
fool, und imbelieviug athest, as thou art. He that lust^ 
after now things, preft^rring his silly convictions, and that 
whim of a conscience, to solid ease, and the advice ^of his 
friends, deserves the cross. Die in thy folly. Henceforth 
I disclaim thee. Call’ me kinsman no *inore !’ Years 
passed over ; the word of God grew and prevailed. One 
day it wits whispered at Tarsus, and ran swiftly from 
mouth to mouth, in the luarket-placS, ‘Paul, the apostite, 
lies in chains at Rome, daily exj7ecting the lions. His 
next trouble will bo his last.’^ And Abdiei said to his 
sacerdotal crones, in the synagogue, ‘ I* knew it would 
come to this. How much bettor to have kept it to his 
trade, and the old ways of his fathers and the 
prophets, not hoeding that whim of a conscience. He 
might have lived respectably to au easy old age at Tarsus, 
the father of sons and daughters^ Men might have called 
him Rabbi in the streets.’ Thus went it Tarsus. But 
moantimo, in his dungeon at Rome, Paul sat co.mforted. 
The Jjord stood by him iu a vision, aud said,^‘ Fear uQt, * 
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Paul. Thou hast foijght tho good fight. Lo f I am with 
thee to the eud of the world.' The tranquil old man 
replied, ' I know whom I have served, aAd am thoroughly 
persuaded that Qod will keep whitt I have committed to 
him. I have not the spirit of fear, but of love, and a 
sound miud. I shall finish my course with joy, for I see 
the crown of righteoiianesa laid up for me, and now my 
salvation is more perfectf aad my hope his highef, than 
when first I believed.’ Then in his heart spoke that voice, 
w'hich had, spoken before on tho mount of Transfiguration, 
‘Thoii **also art my beloved Son. In thee am I well 
ideasedj’ ” 


WAR. 

^'N'ow, to make the evils of war still clearer, and to 
brhig tliem homo to your door, lot us suppose there was 
war .b^stween the counties of Sufiblk, on the one side, and 
Middlesex on the other ; this army at Boston, that at 
Cambridge. Suppose the sirbjcut in dispute was the 
boundary line between the two — Boston claiming a pitiful 
acre of fiat land, which the ocean at low tide disdained to 
cover. To make suro of that Boston seizes whole miles 
of flat, unquestionably pot its own. The rulers on one 
side are Fools, and Traito^ on tho other. The two com- 

t * ^ 

manders have issued their proclamations ; the money is 
borrowed; the whiskey provided; tho soldiers— Ameri- 
cans, Negroes, Irishmen, all the able-bodied men — are 
enlisted. Prayers are offered in all the churches, and 
sermons preached, shov* ing that God is a man of war, and , 
Cain his first saint — an eArly Christian — a Christian before 
Christ. The Bostonians wish to seize OambridgOf burn 
the houses, churches, college-halls, and plunder the ^ 
lit rary. The men of Cambridge wish to seize Boston, bum 
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its houses and ships, plundering its wares and its goods. 
Mai'tial law is proclaimed on both'sidea The men of 
Cambridge cut asunder the bridges, and make a huge 
breach in the mill-dank-^plahting cannon to enfilade all 
thoso ayenues.- Forts crown the hill-tops, else so green. 
Men, madder than lunatics, are crowded into the Asvlum. 
The Bostonians re-build the old fortifications on the one 
N'eck, sepliice £he forts on Boacon-Hill, Fort-l^ill, Copps- 
hill, levelling houses to make room ^r redoubts and 
bastions. The batteries are plajitod, the mortars got 
ready ; the furnaces and magazines are all prepared* The 
three hills are grim with war. * From Copps-hill men look 
anxious to that memorable height the other side^of the 
water. Provisions are cut off in Boston ; no man ras^ pass 
the lines ; the aqueduct refuses its genial supply ; children 
cry for their expected food. The soldiers — looking some- 
what tremulous and pale ; all the able-bodied have come,, 
the vilest most willingly ; some by force of arms. Some 
are in brilliant dresses— some in their working frocks. 
The banners are consecrated by solcn^n words. Your 
church-towers are military j)OstB of observation. There 
are old Testament prayers to the ' God of Hosts’ in all the 
churches of Boston; prayers that God would curse the 
men of Cambridge, make their wives wiidows, their children 
fatherless, their houses a ruiu, the men corpses, meat for 
the beast of the field and the bird fif the air. Last night 
the Bostonians made a feint of attacking Charlestown, 
raining bombs and red hot cannon-balls from Copps-hill, 
till they have burnt a thousand houses, where the British 
burnt not half so many. Women and children fled scream- 
ing from the blazing rafters of their homes. The men of 
Middlesex crowd into Charlestown. 

In the mean time the Bostonians hastily repair afibridge 
or two ; some pass that way, some over the Keck — all 
stealthily by night — and wlule the foe expect them at 
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Hunkers. The Cambridge men turn back. The battle is 
fiercely joined. You ^’lear the cannon, the sharp report of 
inuskotry. Yxiu crowd the hills, the liousetops : you line 
the Common, you covor the shore, —yet you see but little 
in the sulphureous cloud. Now' the Bostoniaus yield a 
little -~a reinforcement goes over. All the men are gone; 
even the gray-headed wlio can shoulder a firelock. They 
plunge into battle mad with rage, madder with ruin., Tiie 
chaplains loiter behind, 

** Pious men, U'hom duty broufrlit, 

To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shri\c the dxing, bless ihc dead " 

/ , 

hatllo juiii long in oven scale. At length it turns. 
'J’lie (\t'iibri Ige men retreal they run —they fly. Tlie 
liouaes burn. You .see the churches and the colleges go 
pp, a stream of fo'e. That library 'founded ’mid want 
and uar and .sad sectarian strife, .slowly gathered by the 
saving of two ceiiiui'ios, the hope of the poor scholar, the. 
lioa.st'v»f the lieh one— .sciltcred to tlie winds an 1 burnt 
with fire, for tVe i*olid gr.inite w bl.istcd by jiowder, and 
the til net. s fall. Victory our.s. Ten thousand men of 
(J.iiiibridgc lie dead ; eight thousand of Boston. There 
wiithe the wounded men who but fowlioui’u before were 
jioured over the b.atlh field a la\a ifood of fiery valour — 
fathers, brothers, husbands, soii.s. — Tlieje they lie torn 
and mangled black .with jiowder ; red with blood; 
inrcbcd witli thirst ; cur.'.ing the lo.id of life they now 
]iiU'<!t bear W'itli bruised frames and mutilated limbs.* 
Prather them into hasty ho.spitals— let this man’s daughter 
come to-iuoirow' and sit by him, fanning away the flies, he 
shall linger out a life of wretched anguish unspoken and 
iusapj^table, and when he die.s, las wife religiously will 
keep the shot which tore bis limbs. There is the battle 
^Id. Here the hor-ie charged; there the howitzers scat:. 
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tered tbeir shells, preguant with death ; here the mur- 
derous cauuter and grape mowed do^n wliole the crowded 
ranks ; there the huge artillery, teeming with murder, 
was dra^^ged o’er heap^ of men — wounded friends who 
just now held its ropes, men yet curling with anguish, 
like worms in the fire. Hostile an 1 friendly, head and 
trunk are cri^shed beneath tluxse dreadful wheels. Horn 
the iu&utry showered their murdering shot. — T]iat ghastly 
face was beautiful the «lay before - a saly’e hewed^ its half 
away. 

***Karlli is thick witb «<1 kt clay. 

W hich her own clay must co\er, heaped and ^ 

Itidcrand horse, friend, foe) in one red l>urhil b'ent.'' 

• 

Ag.uij ’tis niglio. Oh, wh.it a night, and after whut a 
day ! Yet a pure tide of woni.iii’s love — which never ebbs 
piiieo flic woild began —flew on in sjutc of war nnd Inttle^ 
SliMltliily, by the p.ilo niootilight, a niodior of llo-ston 
treads the weary miles to ivach that bloody s])ob ; a widow 
^-lie - Keeking among the slain her only. son. The arm of 
j'OW'or drove him forth ivlmjLantly to Hie fight. A friendly 
soldier g.iide.s her way. Now hli3 turns over this facd, 
Avh ).sc mouth is full of i)urj)le d'l-^t, bit oat of the ground 
in his vxtromoht agony -the lust saerament offered him l»y 
o.-i'th liiT.'.elf} now she raises that form, cold, stiff, stony 
and ghastly as a dieani of hell. UTit, lo ! another comes — 
she too a wo iiHii — younger an 1 fairer, yet #iot less bold, a 
maiden from tbeliostile toVii to .seek bor lover. They 
iu.iet — two womo j amon:; the corpses ; two angels come to 
Holgotha, Kecking to r.ii.'^e a man. I'licre he lies before 
lliein, they look, ---yes, 'ti.s he you se^k ; the .'*ame dress, 
form, fealui'C.s too; — ’tie he, tlie^Son, the Lover. Maid 
and mother could tell that face in any ligh*:. The grass is 
wat with Ills blood. ’ Ye-s, the ground ia muddy with tho 
life of "man. TJic mother’s iunoceiit lobo i-s drabbled in. 
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the blood her bosom bore. Their kisses, groans and tears 
recall the wounded mkn. He knows the mother^s voice ; 
that voice yet more beloved. His lips move only, for 
they cannot speak. He dies 1 Th^ waxing moon moves 
high in heaven, walking in beauty ’mid the clouds, and 
murmurs soft her cradle song* unto the slumbering earth. 
The broken sword reflects her placid beams. star looks 
down and ii^ imaged back in a pool of blood. Th^ cool 
night wind plays ip the branches of the trees shivered with 
shot. Nature is beautiful; that lovely grass underneath 
their feet ; those pendulous branches of the leafy elms ; 
the stars and that romantid moon lining the clouds with 
silver li^ht ! ^ groan of agony, hopoless and prolonged, 

wails, out &‘om that bloody ground. But in the old farm 
the whippowil sings to her brood all night long ; the rising 
tide npples melodious against the shores. So wears the 
night away — Nature all sinless round 'that field of wo. 

* The mom is up ngain, the dewy morn, 

' . With breath all incense and with check ail bloom. 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

And living as if earth contained no tomb. 

And glowing into day.' 

** What a scene that morning looks upon ! I will not 
turn again. Let the dead bury their dead. But their 
blood cries out of the ground against the rulers who shed 
it. Cain, where are thy brothers ? What shall the Fool 
answer ? What thfe Traitor say ? • 

** Then comes the thanksgiving in all the churches in 
Boston. The consecrated banners, stiff with blood and 
*gloi7,’ are hung over the altar. The minister preaches, 
and the singer sings : ' The Lord hath been on our side. 
He treadeth the people under me. He teacheth my hands 
to war, my fingers to fight. Yea, He giveth me the necks 
of my enemies ; for the Lord is His name and ' ’twas a 
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famous victory !* — Boston seizes milfes square of land ; but 
her houses are empty — her wives widows— her mothers 
childless ! 


** I would call on Americans, by their love of our 
country, its gi*eat ideas, its real grandeur, its hopes, and 
the memory of its fathers — to come and help*to save that 
country from infiimy and ruin. I would call ou Chribiiaus, 
who believe that Christianity is it Truth, to lift up their 
voice, public and private, agjiiust the violation of God’s 
law, this blasphemy of the Holy Spirit of Ch^st, ^his 
worst form of infidelity toMfiu and God. M would ^/dl on 
all men, by the one nature Ibat is iu you, by the groat 
human heart beating ^dike in all your bosoms, to protest 
manfully ag'aiut>.t this desecration of the earth, this liigh 
treason against both iMaii and God. Teach your rulers that 
you are Americans, not slaves — Christians, not heathens — 
Men, not murderers, to kill for hire I You may, etfcct 
little in this generation,* for its head se’ems crazed and its 
heart rotten. But tlicre vlill bo a day after to-day. IHs 
for you and me to make it better ; a day of peace, when 
nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation ; when 
all shall indeed bo biiothcrs, and idf blest. Do this — ^jmu 
shall be worthy to dwell in thi.'j beautiful laiKl ; Christ 
will be near you; God work with you— and bless you for 
®vcr I , ,<1 * 

“ I know the hardy vigour of our men, the stalwart in- 
tellect of the people. Would to God they could Icam to 
love the Bight and True. Then what a people should we 
be — spreading from the Madawaska to the Sacramento — 
diffusing our great Idea, ^od living our Religion, the 
Christianity of Christ ! Oh, Lord ! make the vision true ; 
wakeu thy people till Righteousness ezalt us ! No wonders 
will be wrought for that. But the voice of Coustdonce ‘ 
V • 
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the blood her bosom jtore. Their kisses, groans and tears 
recall the wounded m&n. He knows the mother’s voice ; 
that voice jot more beloved. His lips move onlj, for 
they cannot speak. He dies t Tk^ waxing moon moves 
high in heaven, walking m beauty 'mid the clouds, and 
murmurs soft her cradle song, unto the slumbering earth. 
The broken sword reflects her placid beams. star looks 
down and imaged back in a pool of blood. Thf cool 
night wind plays ip the branches of the trees shivered with 
shot. Nature is beautiful ; that lovely grass underneath 
their feet ; those pendulous branches of the leafy elms ; 
the stars and that romantid moon lining the clouds with 
silver ll^ht ! ^ groan of agony, hopeless and prolonged, 

wails, out ^‘om that bloody ground. But in the old farm 
the whippowil sings' to her brood all night long ; the rising 
tide ripples melodious against the shores. So wears the 
ijight away — Nature all sinless round *that field of wo. 

* The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

* « With breath all incense and with check all bloom. 

Laughing the' clouds away with playful scorn. 

And living as if earth contained no tomb, 

« 

And glowing into day.* 

“ 'l\niat a scene that morning looks upon I I will not 
turn again. Let the dead bury their dead. But their 
blood cries out of the ground against the rulers who shed 
it. Cain, whera are thy brothers ? What shall the Fool 
auiswer ? What th% Tra' ,or say ? • 

Then comes the thanksgiving in all the churches in 
Boston. The consecrated banners, stiff with blood and 
* glory,' are hung over the altar. The minister preaches, 
and the singer sings : *^The Lord hath been on our side. 
He treadeth the people under mo. He teacheth my hands 
to war, my fingers to fight. Yea, He giveth me the necks 
of my enemieB ; for the Lord is His name;’ and ’ 'twas a 
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famous victory V — ^Boston seises miles square of land ; but 
her^ houses are empty — ^her wives 'widows— her mothers 
childless I 


** J would call on Americans, by their love of our 
country, its great ideas, its real grandeur, its hopes, and 
the inemory of its fathers — te como and help*to .save that 
country from infamy and ruin. I would call on Christians, 
who believe that Christianity is it Truth, to lift up their 
voice, public and private, agp.iust the violation of (lod’.s 
law, this bla.=<phcmy of the Holy Spirit of Chjjst, fhis 
worst form of infidelity to Man and God. M would call on 
air men, by the one nature that is in you, by the great 
human heart beating filike in all your bosoms, lu protest 
manfully against this desecration of the eartli, this high 
treason against both I^fau and God. Teach your rulers that 
you are Americans, not slaves — Christians, not heathens — 
Men, not murderers, to kill for hire I You may, effect 
little in this generation,* for its head se*ems crazed and its 
heart rotten. But there w<ill be a day after to-day. IHs 
for you and me to make it better ; a day of peace, when 
nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation ; when 
all shall indeed be buothcrs, and alf blest. Do this — ^you 
shall be worthy to dwell in tlii?^ beautiful laivi ; Christ 
will be near you ; God work with you — and bless you for 
ever I 

“ I know the hardy vigour of our men, the stalwart in- 
tellect of the }.)eoplc. Would to God they could Icjirn to 
love the Right aud True. Then what a people should we 
bo — spreading from the Maihiwaska to the tSacramento — 
difihsing our great Idea, Aud living our Religion, the^ 
Christianity of Clirist ! Oh, Lord ! make the vision true ; 
waken thy people till Righteousness exalt us ! No wonders 
will bo wrought for that. But the voice of Conscience 
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speaks to you and me— and all of U3 ; the Right shall 
prosper ; the wicked States shall die, and History respond 
her long Amen. 

** What lessons come to us from the past ! The Genius 
of Old Civilization, solemn and sad, sits there on the Alps, 
his classic beard descending o’er his breast. Behind him 
arise the new nations, bustling with romantic life. 
bends down lOvcr the midlan^l sea, aud counts his children 
— Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Carthago, Troy, Etiiiria, Corinth, 
Athens, Rome — once so ijenowned, now gathered with the 
dead, their giant ghosts still luigoriiig pensive o’er the 
flj)ot. Tie turiif? westward h'is face, too sad to weep, and 
raiding froiu his/palsied knee .his trembling band, looks on 
his brother ‘Genius of the New Civilization. That young 
giant, strong and mocking, sits there on the,Alleghanic8. 
Before him lie the waters, covered with ships ; behind 
him he hears tlie roar of the Alississippi and the fax distant 
Otegou —rolling their riches to the sea. He bends down, 
aud that fur ocean murmurs pacific in his aar. On his loft 
are tliA harbours, shops aud milh of the East, aud a five- 
fold gleam of light goes up froiji Northern lakes. On his 
right, sproad out the broarl savauiialis of the South, wait- 
ing to bo blossetl ; aud fi\r off that Moxique bay bends 
riHind her tropic shores. A crowu of stars is on the giant’s 
head, some glorious with fliishiug many-coloured light ; 
some bloody red ; some* pale and faint, of llioat uncertain 
hue. His righUhand lies folded in his robe, the left rests 
on the Bible’s opened i ige ; and holds these sacred words 
— All men are equal, born with equal rights from God. 
The old says to the young : * Brother, Bewaub !’ and Alp.? 
and* Rocky Mountains say, ‘Beware!’ That stripling 
giant, ill-bred and scoffing, shouts amain ? ‘ My feet are red 
with the Indians’ b’ ^od ; my liaud has forged the negro's 
chain. I am strong ; who dares assail me ? I will drink 
his blood,, for I have made my covenant of liei and leagued 
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with holl for my support. There is no Right, no Truth ; 
Chthitiauity is false, and Qod a name.' His left hand 
roads those sacred scrolls, casting his Bibles uudorneath 
his feet, and in his right he braudishos the negro-driver's 
whip — crying again — * Say, who i| God and what is Right V 
And all his mountains echo ' Riojit.’ But the old Genius 
sadly says again-^* Th.-»ugh hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall ^ot prosper.’ The hol]ow tomb of Egy 4 )t, Athens, 
Rome, of every ancient State, with aU their ^J'rtndel■ing 
ghosts, replies, ‘ Amkn !’ ” , 


IMMORTALITY. 

• 

** There are times yhen wo think little of a fliture life. In 
a period of success, sereue and healthy life, the day’s good 
is good enough for that day. But there comes a time 
when this day’s good is not enough, its ill too great to bear. 
When death comes dowu and wrenchoa off a friend from 
our side — Wife, Child, Brother, Father, a dfear one is taken 
— this life is not enough. Oh, no, not to the coldetft, 
coarsest, nud most sensual men I put it to you, to the 
most heartless of you all, or the most cold and doubtiog— f 
when you Iny down in the earth your Mother, Sister, Wife, 
or Child, remembering that you* shall see their face no 
more, is life enough ? Do you not reach out your arms 
for Heaven, for Immortality, and feel you cannot die ? 
When I see men at a feast, or busy in the street, I do not 
think of their eternal life ; perhaps feel not my own. But 
'when the stiffened body goes down to the tomb, sad, silent, 
remorseless, — I feel there is no death for the man. That 
clod which yonder dust shall cover is not my Brother,* 
The dust goes to its place, Man to his own. ’Tis then I 
feel my Immortality. 1 look through the grave into « 
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Heaven. I ask no miracle, no proof, no reasoning for mo. 
I ask no risen dust to teach me Immortality, I am con- 
scious of eternal life. 

** But there are worse hours thece : seasons bit- 
terer than death — sorrow^j that lie a latent poison in the 
heart, slowly sapping the foundations of our peace. There 
are hours wheu the boat life seems a sheer failure to the 
man who livotl it, his wisdoip folly, his genius impotence, 
his best dt'cd poor and small; when he wonders why he 
was siifTered to be bon? ; when all the sorrows of the 

I 

world seem to pour upon him ; when he stands in a 
l^opiilous loneliness, and though weak can only lean 
upon himself, such hour-f he feels the insulficiency of 
this life. is only his cradle-time — he counts himself 
just ^born ; all honours, wealth, and fame are but bfiubles 
in hi-j baby -hand; his deep idiilospphy but nursery 
rhyiiios ; yet he feels the immortal fire burning in his 
heart. He stretches his h-iuds out from the swadJling 
clothes of fledi, reaching after the topmost star, which he 
sees, or dreams he sees, and longs to go alone. Still worse, 
the con'icioii'-'uefis of sin comes <jver him — ho fools that he 
hits ins\ilted him.sclf. All about him seems litrle ; himself 
little, yet clambering to be great. Then we feel our Im- 
mortality ; through tlw? garni.sh light of day \vc see a star 
or two beyond. The soul withiu us feels her wing.s and 
wr(5.*.tles witli the earthly worm that folds us in, contend- 
ing to be born, impatient for the sky. 

" * Mystcrioui Night I when our firat parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name. 

Did he not tremble for his lovely fVame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

. Yet ’neath a curtain o0 translucent dew, 

Uathed'in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came ; 

And, lo, creation widened in man’s view. 
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Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun ? or who could find. 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed. 

That to such couptlcss orbs thou mad'st us blind ? 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?* 

* I would not slight this wondrous tvorld. I love its 
<lay and night. Its flowers aftd its fruits are *dear to me. 

I would not wilfully lose sight of a * departing cloud. 
Every year opens new beauty in*a star — or in a purple 
gentian fringed with lovclinci^ The laws too of matter 
seem more wonderful, the more I study them,* in the 
whirling eddies of the dust, iif the ourious shells o£ former 
life buried by thousands in a grain of clialk, or in tho 
shining diagrams of light above my head. Even the ugly 
beeomos beautiful when truly seen. I see the beautiful in 
the bunchy toad. The more I live, the more I love this 
little world ; foci more its author in each little thing ; in 
all that’s great. But yet I feel my Immortality the jiwre. 
In childhood the consciousness of immortal life buds forth 

B 

feeble though full of promtie. In the man it unfolds its 
fragrant petals- -his most celestial flower, to mature its 
seed throughout eternity. The prospect of that everlast- 
ing life, the jierfcct justice yet to come, the infinite pro- 
gress before us — cheers and comforts tho heart. Sad aud 
disappointed, full of self-reproach, we shall not be so for 
ever. The light of heaven breaks upon the night of trial, 
sorrow, sin : tho sombre clouds which overhung the east 
grown purple now, tell us the dawn of heaven is coming 
in. Our faces, gleamed on by that, smile lu tho new born 
glow ; we are beguiled of oinnsadiioss before we are aware. 
The certainty of this provokes us to patience, it forbids us , 
to be slothfiilly sorrowful. It calls us to be up and adoing. 
The thought that all will at lost be right with the slave, 
the poor, the weak aud the wicked, inspires us with zeal to 
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work for them heroi and make it all nght for them even 
now. 

“There is small merit in being willing to die ; it seems 
almost sinful in a good man to winh it .when the world 
needs yon hero so much. It is weak and unmanly to be 
always looking and sighing voluptuously for that. But it 
is of great Gomfoi*t to have in your soul a sure trust in Im- 
mortality ;• of great valuer here and now to anEcipate 
time and' live to-day the eternal life. That we may all do. 
The joys (jf heaven will » begin soon as we attain the cha- 
^racter of heaven and do its duties. That may begin to- 
daj^. I^t is everlasting life to know God — to have his 
spirit dwelliug/iu you —yoiv’self at one with Him. Try 
that and j^rove it worth. Justice, usefulness, wisdom, 
religion, love, .are the best things wo hope for in heaven. 
Try them on — they will fit you here pot less boseemingly. 
They are the beat things of earth. Think no outlay of 
goodness and piety too great. You will find your reward 
begin here. As much goodness and piety, so much 
heaven. Men will not pay you — God will ; pay you now ; 
pay you hcreaVter and for cvef. 



CHAPTER KIV. 


JOHN JAMES AVDUBOX, 


“ FoitMEiiLY,’’ said Baron Cuvier, in a report 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences, *in Paris, 
“ European naturalists had to mak^ known 
her own treasures to America ; but now her 
Mitchells, Harlans, and Charles Bonapartes, 
have repaid with interest the debt which she 
owed to Europe. The history of the Amerjcan 
birds by \Vilson, already equals in elegance 
our most beautiful works in ornttliology, and 
if ever that of Audubon be completed, it will’ 
have to bo confessed that in magniHcence of 
execution the OJd World i» surpassed by the 
New." The work of the “ American back- 
woodsman,’' thus alluded^ to, has long been 
completed ; the great Cuvier ^ subsequently 
acknowledged it to *be “ the most splendid 
monument which art has erected in honour of 
ornithology;** and the judgment of mankind 
has placed Audubon first in the list of authors 
and artists who have illustrated the beautiful 
branch of natural history to which he had 
devoted so large a portion of his long and 
heroic life. ^ 
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John James Audubon was born in Louisiana 
about the year 1 78^. He is of French descent, 
and his parents perceiving early the bent of 
his genius, sent him to Paris to pursue bis 
education. While there he attended schools 
of natural history and the arts, and in drawing 
took lessons from the celebrated David. He 
returned in his eighteepth year, and his father 
soon after gave, him a farm near Philadelphia, 
where the Perkioming creeks fall into the 
Schuylkill. Its fine woods offered him nuino- 
rous subjects for his pencil, and ho hero com- 
me‘nec4 that^eries of drawings which ultimately 
swelled into the magnificent collection of The ■ 
Birds of America. Here, too, he was married, 
and here was born his eldest son. He engaged 
in commercial speculations, hut was not suc- 
cessful. His love for the fields and flowers, 
the forests and their winged inhabitants, we 
readily suppose unfitted him for trade. At the 
end of ten •'years he removed to the west. 

• There was then no steamboat on the Ohio, 
and few villages and no cities on its shores. 
Reaching that noble river in the warm days pf 
autumn, he purchased a small boat, in which, 
with his wife and 'child and two rowers, be 
leisurely pursaed hia way down to Henderson 
in Kentucky, vvht.o his family resided several 
years. He appears at first to have engaged in 
commerce, for he mentions his meeting with 
Wilson, of whom till then he bad never heard, 
as having occurred jn bis counting-room, in 
•Louisville, in the spring of 1810. His great 

E redecessor was procuring subscriptions for 
U work. He called op Audubon, explained 
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the nature of his occupations, and requested 
liis patronage. The merchant was surprised 
and gi^tified at the sight of his volumes, and 
had t^en a pen to add his name to the list of 
subscribers, when his partner abruptly said to 
him, in French, “ My dear Audubon, what 
induces you to do so? your own drawings are 
certainly far better, and you must^ know as 
much ot the habits of American birds as this 
gentleman.” Wilson probably underj^tood tho 
remark, for he appeared to be jdeased, and in-, 
quired whether Audubon had any drawings of 
birds. A large portfolrio was placed iipon the 
tabic, and all its contents exhibited by the 
amateur ornitliologist. Wilson was si.rprised ; 
he had suppo^pd he was himself the only 
person engaged in forming such a collection*; 
and asked if it was intended to publish them. 
Audubon replied in the negative : he had 
never thought of presenting the fruits of his 
labours to the world., Wilson wjis still more 
surprised ; he lost hjs cheerfulness ; and though 
before he left Louisville, Audubon explored 
wjth him the neighbouring woods, loaned him 
his drawings, and in other ways essayed to 
promote his interests and happiness, be shook 
the dust from his feet when he departed, and 
wrote in his diary that literature or art had 
not a friend in the place.” Far be it from 
me to write a word in dispraise of Alexander 
Wilson. He was a man of genius, enthusiasm, 
and patient endurance an honour to the 
country of his birth, and a glory to that of his" 
adoption ; but he evidently could not bear the 
thought of being excelled. With all his 
IT 2 
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merits he was, eyen then^ inferior to Audubon, 
and his heart failed him when be contrasted 
the performances which had won fa||fe for 
him with those of the unkieown lover of the 
same mistress, Nature, whom he thus en* 
countered. 

Audubon must soon have abandoned or 
neglectedc his day-boojcs and ledgers, fiw in 
1811 we find him with his ride and drawing 
paper among the bayous of Florida, and in 
the following years making long and tedious 
journeys, searching the forests and prairies, 
thd shores o/ rivers, lakes, gulfs and seas, for 
the subjects of his immortal work, of the 
publication of which, however, he had never 
yet had a thought. 

• Qn the oth of April, 1824, bo visited Phi- 
ladelphia, where the late Dr. Mease, whom he 
had known on his first arrival in Pennsylvania, 
presehted him. to Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
who in his turn introduced him to the Lyceum 
•of Natural History. lie perceived that he 
could look for no patronage in this city, and so 
proceeded to New York, where ho was re- 
ceived, with kindness well siifted to elevate his 
depressed spirits add afterwards ascending the 
Hudson, west westward to the great lakes, 
and in the wildest solitudes of the pathless 
forests renewed his labours. He now began to 
think of visiting Europe ; the number of his 
drawings had greatly increased, notwithstaudr 
ing ^ misfortune by which two hundred of 
*tti6m, representing nearly a thousand birds, ha^ 
been destroyed ; and ho fancied his work under 
the hands of the engraver. Happy days and 
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nijfrhts of pleasing dreams'* followed, as he 
retired fartmr from the haunts of men, deter- 
miued to leave nothing undone which could 
be accomplished •by time or toil. Another 
year and a half passed by ; he returned to his 
family, then in Louisiana ; and having explored 
the woods of that state, at last sailed for 
En^and, where he arrived in > 826 . In 
Liverpool and Manchester his works procured 
him a generous reception* from the piost dis- 
tinguished men of sconce and letters ; and 
when he proceeded to Edinburgh and e:!^hibited 
there his four hundred pain tings, the hearts 
of all warmed toward Audubon,' sayrf Professor 
Wilson, “ who were capable of conci^iving the 
difficulties, dangers and sacrifices that must 
have been encountered, endured and overcome 
before genius could have embodied these, the 
glory of its innumerable triump^is.’ * “.The 
man himself,"' at this period writes the* same 
eloquent author, in • another wofk, “ is just 
what you would expect from his production^ ;* 
full of fine enthusiasm and intelligence, most 
interesting in his looks andnnanners, a perfect 
gentleman, and esteemed^ by all who know 
him for the simplicity and frankness of his 
nature.”t • 

' His reception encouraged him to proceed 
immediately with his plans of publication. 
It was a vast, undertaking which it would take 
probably' sixteen years to accomplish, and 
when his first drawings were delivered to the 


* Wilson's Miscellanies, vol. ii., p. 118. 
t Noctea Ambrosianse, vol. ii., p. 1Q3. 
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engraver he had not a single subscriber. His 
friends pointed out the rashness of the project, 
and urged him to abandon it. “ But my heart 
was nerved,” he exclaims, and my reliance 
on that Power on whom all must depend, 
brought bright anticipations of success.” 
Leaving his work in the care of his engravers 
and agents, in the sun^nier of 1828 he viSlted 
Paris, and received the homage of the most 
distinguished men ef science in that capital. 
The ensuing winter was passed in London, 
and in April, 1829, he returned to America to 
ox[)ldre* anc)v the wooils of the middle and 
southern states ; accompanied by his wife, he 
left New Orleans on the 8th of January, 1830, 
for New York, and on the 25tb of April, just 
a. year from the time of his departure, he was 
again in the groat metropolis. Before he close 
of 1830 he had issued his first volume, contain- 
ing one huntlred plates, representing ninety- 
nine species* of birds, eijery figure of the size 
'arid colours of life. « The applause with 
which it was received was enthusiastic and 
universal. The kings of England and France 
had placed their names at the head of bis 
subscription list ; he was made a fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; a 
member of the Naturdil History Society of 
Paris, and other celebrated institutions ; and 
Cuvier, Swainson, and indeed the great orni- 
thologists of every country, exhausted the 
wprdfif of panegyric ^ his praise. 

** On the 1st of August, 1831, Audubon 
j^rrived once rnore in New York, and having 
c'jpassed a few days with his friends there and 
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in Pliilailelpliia, proceedecj to Washington, 
where the president and other principal omcers 
of the government gave him letters of assistance 
and protection, to be used all along tiie coasts 
and inland frontiers, whore there were collectors 
of revenue or military or naval forces. He 
had previously received similar letters from 
the* king’s ministers to the^ authorities ot the 
British colonies. • 

The ensuing winter and spring wgre passed 
in the Floridas, and in Charleston ; and early 
in the summer, bending bis course norj;hwaru, 
to keep pace with the birds in thejr migrAtions, 
he arrived in Philadelphia, wher^ he was 
joined by his family. The cholera was then 
spreading death and terror through the coun- 
try, and on reaching Boston he was himself 
arrested by sickness and detained until the 
middle of August. Although I have .been 
happy in forming many valuiWo friendsllips in 
various parts of the world, all delrly cherished 
by me,” he says, “the outpouring of kiitd- 
ness which I experienced in Boston, far ex- 
ceeded all that b have over mot with and he 
tells us, with eharacteristje eiitlmsiasm, of bis 
gratitude to the Appletons, Everetts, Quincys, 
Pickerings, l^arkmans, and Other eminent 
gentlemen and scholars of that beautiful and 
hospitable city. 

Proceeding at length upon his mission, he 
explored the forests of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, and the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and 

^Introduction to the second volume of ''Ornithological 
Biography,” p. xvii. • 
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cliarterin^ a vcsseL at Eastport, sailed for tbe 
gulf of St. Lawrence, the Magdalen Islands 
and the coast of Labrador. Returning as the 
cold season approached, he visited Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, and rejoining his family 
proceeded to Charleston, where he spent the 
winter, and in the spring, after nearly three 
years' trai^el and research, sailed a third time 
for England. * 

The second volurne'of ‘The Birds of America^ 
was finished, in 1834, and in December of that 
j'ea?, hf published in Edinburgh the second 
volume of If.ie “Ornithological Biography.” 
Soon after, while he was in London, a noble- 
man called upon him, with his family, and on 
examining some of his original 'drawings, and 
bding told that it would still require eight years* 
to complete the work, subscribed for it. saying, 
“ I may not see it finished, but my children 
will,” The wofds made a deep impression on 
Audubon. “ Tbe solcmirity of his manner I 
could not forget for several days,” he writes 
in the introduction to his third volume ; “ I 
often thought tiia't neither iltight I see tbe 
work completed, but, at length exclaimed, ‘ Mr 
sons may ; and now that another volume, both 
of my illustra'lion*? and of my biographies, is 
finished, my trust in Providence is augmented, 
and I cannot but hope that myself and my 
family together may be permitted to see the 
completion of my labours.” When this was 
written, ten years had elapsed since the publi- 
cation of his first plate. In the next three 
years, among other excursions bo made ond to 
4he western coast of the Floridas and to Texas> 
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in a vessel placed at liis disposal by the 
American ;][overnnient ; and at the end of this 
time appeared the fourth and concluding 
volume of his engravings, and the fifth of his 
descriptions. The whole comprised four 
hundred and thirty-five plates, containing one 
thousand and sixty-five figures, from the Bird 
of Washington to the^Humming IJird of the 
size of life, and a great variety of land ailff 
marine views, and floral apd other productions, 
of different climate and seasons, all* carefully 
drawn and coloured aftbr nature. Well might 
the great naturalist felicitate himself upon "the 
completion of his gigantic tasft. . He had 
spent nearly half a century “ami ! the tall 
grass of the far-extended prairies of the west, 
in the solemn forests of the north, on tbe 
heights of the midland mountains, by the 
shores of the boundless ocean, and ou the 
bosoms of our vast bays, laj^es and riVers, 
searching for things hidden sincet the creation 
6f this wondrous world from all but the Indian^ 
who has roamed in the gorgeous, but melan- 
choly wilderness.” And, speaking from the 
depth of his heart, ho says, “ Once more sur- 
rounded by all the membefs of my dear family, 
enjoying the countenance of numerous friends 
who have never deserted me, and possessing a 
competent share of all that can render life 
agreeable, I look up vrith gratitude to the 
Supreme being, and feel that 1 am happy.” 

In 183.9, having returned for the fast time 
to his native country, and established himsetf 
with his family, near the city of New York, 
Audubon commenced the publication of The^ 
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Birds of America” in imperial octavo volumes, 
of which the seventh and last was issued in 
the summer of 1844, The plates in this 
edition, reduced from his lav^jer illustrationsi 
were engraved and coloured in the most 
admirable manner, by Mr. Bowen, of Phila- 
delphia, under the direction of the author, and 
excepting The Birds, of America,” in fftiio, 
there has never* been published so magnificent 
a work on ornithology. 

Audubon was too sincere a worshijiper of 
nature to bo content with inglorious repose, 
eveh alter having accomplished in action more 
than was^vei* dreamed of by any other natu- 
ralist ; and while the ‘‘edition for the people” 
of his “ Birds of America** was in course of 
publication, he was busy amid the forests and 
]>rairies, tlie reedy swamps of the southern 
shores, the cliffs that protect our eastern coasts, 
by thd currents jof the Mexican (lulf, and the 
tide streams "of the Ba}%of Fundy, with his 
sons, Victor Gifford, and John Woodhouse, 
making the drawings and writing tlie biogra- 
phies of the “ QjJiadrupcds of America,’' a 
work in no respect inferior to that on our 
birds, which was completed and published 
in 1849. The plates, on double imperial 
folio paper, engraved and coloured by Mr. 
Bowen, after the original drawings made 
from nature, by Audubon and his sons, are 
even more magnificent than those of the “ Birds 
of America,” which twenty years ago delighted 
and ‘astonished the naturalists of Europe. The 
first volume of the “ Biographies of American 
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(Quadrupeds''' has appeared while this is passing 
through the press^ * 

Audubon's highest claim to admiration is 
founded upon his. drawings in natural history, 
in which he has exhibited a perfection never 
before attempted. In all the climates — the 
clear atmosphere, by the dashing waters, amid 
the "grand old forest^ with their pe;puliar and 
many-tinted foliage, by him fi^bt inad^ known 
to art — he has re|)resente(i the feathered tribes 
building their nests and fostering the*ir young, 
poised on the tip of the spray and hovering 
over the sedgy inargiji of tlio lake, flying in 
the clouds in quest of prey or fro6i pursuit, in 
love, encaged, indeed in all the \ rieties of 
their motion and repose and modes of life, so 
perfectly, that 'all other works of the kind ajre 
to his as stuffed skins to the living birds. 

But he has also indisputable claims to a 
respectable rank as a man of letters. *Some 
of ins written pictures of bn*ds^ so graceful, 
clearly defined, aiitf brilliantly coloured, are 
scarcely inferior to the productions of Ina 
pencil. His poweis of gen^jral description are 
also remarkable* The waters seem to dunce 
to Ills words as to music* and the lights and 
shades of his laudsca]>es show, th^ practised 
hand (»f a master. The evanescent shades of 
manners, also, upon the extreme frontiers, 
where the footprints of civilization have 
hardly crushed the green leaves, have been 
sketched with graphic fidelity in his journals. 

No author has more 'individuality. The 
enthusiastic, trustful and loving spirit which 
breathes through his works distinguishes th^ 
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man. From the beginning he surrendered 
himself entirely to his favoHrito pursuit, and 
has been intent to learn every thing from the 

E rime teacher, Nature. His* style, as .well as 
is knowledge, is a fruit of his experiences. 
He had never written for the press until after 
the age at which most authors liavo established 
their reputation ; and ^rl^en he did write, his 
page glowed like the rich wild landscape in 
the spring, when Nature, then most beautiful, 
'“bathes herself in her own dewy waters.” 
We seem to hear his expression of wondering 
aditiiration, as unknown mountains, valleys, 
and lakes,* burst upon his view, as the deer at 
his approach leaps from his ambush into the 
deeper solitudes, as the startled bird with 
rushing wings darts from his feet into the sky; 
or his pious thanksgiving as at the end of a 
w’eary day the song of the sparrow or the 
robin 'relieves his mind from the heavy melan- 
choly that bears it down., • 

• ‘When the celebrated JiufTon bad completed 
the ornithological portion of his great work on 
natural history, ho announced with unhesitat- 
ing assurance, that he had “ finished the history 
of the birds of the world.” Twenty centuries 
had 6erv4^ for the discovery of only eight 
hundred species, but this number seemed 
immense, and the short-sighted naturalist 
declared that the list would admit of “ no 
material * augmentation,” which embraced 
hardly a sixteenth of these now known to exist. 
To this astoiiisiiing advance of the science of 
ornithology no one has contributed more than 
^Audubon, by his magnificent painting and 
fascinating history. 
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T^E HURRICANE. 

FROM OllNITHottblOAL BIOQBAPnT. 

" V ARioua pottions of our country have at different periods 
suftered sevorely from t^e. influence of violent storms, 
which have been known to tfaverw nearly* the whole 
extent of the United States, and' to leave si^ch deep im- 
pressions in their wake as will not easily be forgotten; 
Having witnessed one of these awful phenomena, in all its 
grandeur, I will attempt to describe it. The recollection 
of that astonishing revolution of the ethereal element 
even now brings with it so disagreeable a seiioation, that I 
feel as if about t^ be affected by a sudden stoppage of the 
circulation of my blood. • 

had left the Ullage of Shawauey, situated on the 
banks of the Ohio, on my return from Henderson,^ which 
is also situated on the banks of the same beautiful stream. 
The weathep was pleasant, and 1 thohght not warmer 
than usual at that season. My horse was jogging quietly 
along, and my thoughts were, for once at least in the 
course of my life, entirely engaged in commercial specu- 
lations. 1 had forded Highland Creek, and was on the 
eve of entering a tradt of bottom land or valley that lay 
between it and Canoe Creek, when on aasudden I remarked 
a great difference in the* aspect of the heavens. A hazy 
thickness had overspread the country, and I for some 
time expected an earthquake, but my horse exhibited no 
propensity to stop and prepare for such an occurrenoe. I 
had nearly arrived at the v^rge of the valley, when I 
thought fit to stop near a brook, and dismounted •to 
quench the thirst which had oome^ipon me. 

< I was leaning on my knees, with my lips about ;^o 
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touch the water, when from my proximity to the earth, I 
he:u\l a distant muriniJiring sound of an extraordinary 
nature. I drank, however, and as I rose on my feet, 
looked toward the south-we^ wiic've I observed a yel- 
lowish, oval spot, the appeaiwce of which was quite now 
to me. Little time was left to me for consideration, as 
the next moment a smart breeze began to agitate the 
taller trees. ^It iiicreii.sed to ^an unexpected height, Mud' 
already the, smaller J[)rauchcs and twigs were seen Lil ling 
ill a slanting direction towards the ground. Two minutes 
had scarcely elapsed, when the whole forest before me 
was in fearful motion. Here* and there, where one tree 
presstd against another, a crcgkiug noise was jjrodiiced, 
similar to that bceasioned by the violent gusts which 
sometimes sweep over the country. Turning instinctively 
toward the direction from which the ivind blew, I saw, to 
my^ great astonishment, that the noblest trees of the 
forest bent their lofty heads for a While, and unable to 
stand against the bhvat, were falling into pieces. First, 
the bran\jho3 were bi:okon otf with a craekling noise : then 
went the upper part of the ma.^sy trunks ; and in many 
jiiaocs whole trees of gigantic size were falling entire to 
the grouud. So rapid was the progress of the storm, that 
before I could think of taking measures to insure my 
•safety, the hurricane was passing opposite the place where 
I stood. Never can I forget the scene which at that 
moment presentcd«itself. The tops ot the trees were seen 
moving in the strangest manner,* in the central current of 
the tempest, which carried along with it a mingled mass 
of twigs and foliage, that completely obscured the view. 
Some of the largest trees were seen bonding and writhing 
under the gale; others suddenly snapped across; and 
many, after a momentary resistance, fell uprooted to the 
earth. The mass of branches, twigs, foliage and dust 
tjiat moved through the air, was whirled onwards like a 
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cloud of feathers, and on passing, disclosed a wide space 
filled with fallen trees, naked stumps, and heaps of shape- 
less ruins, which marked the jftith of the tempest. This 
space was about a fourth of a mile in breadth, and to my 
imagination resembled the dried-up bed of the Mississippi, 
with itJ#thousands of planters and sawyers, strewed in the 
sand,‘ and inclined in varioua degrees. The horrible noise 
resembled that of the gre^t cataracts of Niagai-a, and as it 
howled along in the track of the desolating tempest, pro- 
duced a feeling in my mind whicli it is iii^ossible to 
describe. 

The principal force of the hurncane was now over, 
although millions of twigs and small branche?, that had 
been brought from a great distance, were 8e^:^ following 
the blast, as if drawn onwards by some mystciious power. 
They oven floated^ in the air for some hours after, as if 
supported by the thick mass of dust that rose high above 
the ground. The sky had now a greenish lurid hue, and 
an extroinoly disagreojible sulpluireous odour was difliiscd 
in the atmosphere. I wait'd in amazement, having sus- 
tained no material injury, iiiitil nature at length resumed 
her w'onted aspect. For some moinonts I felt undetdr-* 
mined whether T should return to Morgantown, or attempt 
to force my way thro^ugh the wrecks of the tempest. My 
business, however, being of an urgent nature, I ventured 
into the path of the storm, and after encountering innu- 
merable difficulties, succeeded in crossing •it. I was obliged 
to lead my horse by the bridle to enable him to leap over 
the fallen trees, whilst I scrambled over or under them in 
the best way I could, at times so hemmed in by the broken 
tops and tangled branches as almost to become desperate. 
On -arriving at my house, I gave /in account of what'I had 
seen, when, to my surprise, I was told that there had beeri* 
very little wind in the neighbourhood, alihough in the 
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streets aud gardens many branches and twigs had fallen in 
a manner which excited great surprise. 

** Many wondrous accounts of the devastating effect of 
this hunicane were circulated in tlie^ country after its oc* 
currencc. Some log houses, we were told, had been over- 
turned and their inmates destroyed. One person iflfoimed 
me that a wire-sifter had been conveyed by the gust to a 
distance of inuny miles. Auo^hfr had found a cow lodged 
in the fork of a laige half-broken tree. But, as 1 am dis- 
posed to i^late only whaA I have myself seen, I will not 
lead jou into the region of romince, but shall content my- 
self by saj mg that much damage wji'. done by this awful 
vi-sitation. Th^\ alley is 5 etta desolate place ovei grown 
with briai s abd bushes, thickly entangled imubt the tops 
and tiunks of the fallen tieos, and is the re'^oit ot ra\onous 
iinimal'5, to which thoj’- betake themselves when pursued 
by mill, or after they have cominittod then depredations 
on the faims of the surrounding di&tiiet. 1 have crossed 
the path of the storm, at a dist.mco of a hundred miles 
from the spot where 1 witnessed its fury, aud, again, four 
hundred miles faither off, in thp state of Ohio. Lastly, 1 
'oir^erved tiaces of its* ravages on the Mimmits of the moun- 
tams connected with the Great Pine Foient of Penftsyl- 
rania, three hundred ‘miles beyond the place last men- 
tioned. Tn all these dificrent parts, it appealed to me not 
to haic exceeded a quarter of a mile in breadth.’* 
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descent of the OHIO IN 1809 . 

m 

FROM THE 8AMF. 

It was in the month 'of October. The autamnal tints 
already decorated tho shor^^of that qncen of rivers, the 
Ohio. Every tree was hung with lonff and flowing fea- . 
toons of different species of vines^ many loadet^ with clus- 
tored fruits of varied brilliancy, their rich bronzed caAnine 
mingling beautifully with the yellow foliage, w'hich now 
predominated over the yet green leaves, reflecting more 
lively tints from the clear stream than evel- landscape 
painter pourtrayod or poet imagined. 

“ The days were^yet w'arra. The sun had assumed the 
rich and glowing hue which at that season produces the 
singular phenomenon called there the ' Indian Summer.’ 
The moon had rather passed the meridian of her grau^ur. 
We glided down the river, meeting no other ripple of the 
water than that formed ^ the propulsioli of our boat. 
Leisurely we moved along, gazing all day on the grandeflr * 
and beauty of tho wild scenery around us. 

Now and then a large cat-fish ai'ose to the surface of 
the W’ater in pursuit of a shoal of fry, which, starting si- 
multaneously from the liquid element, like so many silvery 
arrows, produced a shower of light, while the pursuer . 
with open jaws seized tho stragglers, and, with a splash of 
his tail, disappeared from our view. Other fishes wo 
heard uttering beneath our bark a rumbling noise, the 
strange sounda of which we discovered to proceed from 
the whito perch, for on casting our net from tho bow we 
caught several of that species, when tho noise ceased for a* 
time. 

'' Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have felt • 
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a partiality toward this portion of our country. As the 
traveller aacends or descends the Ohio, he cannot help i^e- 
marking that alternately, nt^arly the whole length of the 
river, the margin, on one side, is bounded by lofty hills 
and a rolling surface, while on the other cTtenaivo plains 
of the richest alluvial kind are seen as far as th#eye can 
command the view. Islands of varied size and form ribO 
here and there frem the bosqm,of the water, and the bind- 
ing course of the stream frequently brings you to places 
where the ^dea of beiug mi a river of great length changes 
to thfft of floitiiig on a like of moderate extent Some of 

the'je islands arc of coii'jidcrablc “«ize and value ; while 

, r . 

others, small and insi 'luficant, seem n-j if intended for con* 
trast, and a-i scriing to enhance the general interest of the 
•scoucry. Thc^e little islands are frtvpiently overflowed 
during great or floods, and receive at their heads 

prodigious helps of drifted timber. Wo foresaw with great 
ooncf'i 11 the alteration that cultivation would soon produce 
along lliO'-e delightful banks. 

'‘As night cim«, sinking in darkness the broader por- 
tions of the rii^er, our minds ^ccamc alfected by strong 
* eftiotions, anrl wandeied far bejoud the present moments. 
The tmkliug of bells told us that the eattlo which bore 
them were gently rovifig fiom valley to valley in search of 
food, or roturning to their distant homes. The hooting 
of the Great Owl, or the muffled* n >ise of its wings as it 
siiled smoothly Mver the stream, were matters of interest 
to ii-s ; so was the sound of the* bo'itin.iu’s horn, as it came 
winding more and more softly from .ifar. When daylight 
returned, many songsters burst forth with echoing notes, 

^ more and more mellow to the li'-tening enr. Here and 
there the lonely cabin of, a squattei* struck the eye, giving 
*uoto of commencing civilization. Tho crossing of the 
stream by a deer foretold how soon tho hills would be 
f covered with bnow. 
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''Many sluggish flat-boats we ovei*took and passed : 
some laden with produce from th(» different head -waters 
of the small rivers that pour their tributary streams into 
the Ohio ; others, of ^ess dimensions, crowded with emi- 
grants from distant parts, in search of a new home. Purer 
pleasures Danever felt; nor have you, reader, I ween, 
unless indeed you have felt the like, and in such company — 
« When 1 think of the time^, and call back to my mind 
the grandeur and beauty* of those almost uninhabited 
bhoies; when T picture to myself the dense and lofty 
summits of the forcr»t, that everywhere sproaef along the 
hills, and overhung the margms of the stream, unmolested 
by tho axe of the settler ; when 1 know how dotrly pur- 
chased the safe navigation of that river lias Jb^'^n by the 
blood of many worthy Virginians ; when I o th it no 
longer any Aboiigincs arc to be found there, and that the 
vast herds of elks,' deer, and bulfalocs which once pas- 
tuied on those hills and in those valleys, making for them- 
bclves great road^o the several salt-springs, have ceased 
to exist ; when I reflect that all this grand portion of our 
Union, instead of beiug in a state of natui^p, is now mors 
or less covered with villages, faims, and towns, where t{je , 
din of hammers and machinery is constantly heard ; that 
the woods are fast disappearing under the axe by day, 
and the Are by night ; that hundreds of steamboats are 
gliding to and fro, over, tho whok) length of the majestic 
river, forcing commerce to take root aijd to prosper at 
every spot ; whclii I see the.Burpl«s population of Europe 
coming to assist iu the destruction of the forest, and 
transplanting civilization into its darkest recesses ; — when 
I remember that these extraordinary choiffss have aU 
taken place in the short period of twenty years, I pause, * 
wonder, although I know allito be fact, can scarcelj^ 
believe its reality. 

“ Whether those changes are for tho better or for the 
X 
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worao, T shall not prefond to say ; but iii whatever way my 
conclusions may inelihe^ I feel with regret that there are 
on record no satisfactory accounts of the state of that por< 
tiou of the country, from the tiino.^when our people first 
settled in it This has not been because no one in Ame- 
rica is able to accomplish such an undertaking. Our Ir- 
vings and oiir Coopers have proved themselves fully 
competent for the task. It has more probably bcou be- 
cause tlio chi\ngo<{, have succeeded each other with such 
rapidity, as almost to rj^val the movements of their pen 
Ildwcver, it IS not too late yet ; and I sincerely hope that 
cillior 01 both of them will ere long furnish the genora- 
tioiis td come with those delightful descriptions which 
1 hey are so well (qualified to give, of the original state of a 
<'0uutry that has boon so rapidly forced to change her form 
and attire under the infiuenco of increasing population# 
y< 3 , I hope to re id, ere T close my earthly career, ac- 
Ctjimts from those delightful writeis of the progress of 
( ivili/atian 111 our Western couittry IRiey will spoak of 
<Iie r*iAKKS, the Cromuns, the T 5 oo>s, and many other 
men of great and dating enlerpiisc They will analyze, as 
it were, into each coinponeiit p u t, the country as it once 
existed, ind will rtnh*r the picture, it ought to be 

JUllllUltll ' 


Jlir. HUMMING BIRD 
^ ( 

FROM rnc SAME. 

‘tWiiLTir. i^he person, who, on observing this glittering 
iragment o^ne rainbow, would not pause, admire, and in- 
stantly tufH his mind with reverence towards the Almighty 
• Vreator, the woudoys of^ whose hand we at every step dis- 
cover, and of whose sublime conceptions we eveiywhere 
ob^^rve the manifestations in his admirable system of 
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creation ? — There breathes not such a person ; so kindly 
have we all been blessed with t&it intuitive and noble 
feeling— admiration 1 

** No sooner has th6 returning sun again introduced the 
vernal season, and caused millions of plants to expand 
their leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, than the 
little Humming Bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, 
caretully visiting every opening flower cup, ahd like a cu- 
rious florist, removing fiom each the injurious insects that 
otherwise ere long cause their beauteous petfils to droop 
and decay. Poised in the air, it is observed peeping cau- 
tiously, and with sparkling eye, into their innermost re- 
cesses, whilst the etheical ntotions of its pinions, so rapid 
and so light, appear to fan and cool the flo* or, without 
injuring its fragile textuie, and produce a deiightfal mur- 
mining sound, w^ll adapted for lulling the insects to 
repose • 

''The prairies, tho fields, the oichuds and gardens, 
nay, the deepest shades of the foie ts, aio all visited in 
their turn, end every wheio the little bird meets with 
pleasure and with food. #Its gorgeous tflroat in beauty 
and brilliancy biffles all competition. Now it glows wflh* 
a fiery hue, and again it is chuiged to the deepest velvety 
black The upper parts of its driicate body are of re- 
Hpleudont changing giocii , and it throws itsoli through the 
ail with a swiftness and vivacity haidly cmiccivable It 
moves from on^ flower to another like fi gleam of light, 
iipwaids, downwards, to the right, and to the left. In 
this manner it searches the evtroine noi them portions of 
our country, following witli gicat precaution the advances 
of the season, and retreats with equal care it the appioach ^ 
of antumn/’ 
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THE MOCKING BIRD. 

% 

FROM THE SAME. 

** Ir U where the Great Magnolia shoots up majestic 
trank, crowifed with cveigreea doaves, and decorated with 
a thousmd beautififi flower-), that perfume the air around ; 
where the f-iiests and flclfls are adorned with blossoms of 
cveiy hue , where the Qolrien Orange ornaments the 
gardens £^nd groves ; wh«ic Bignonias of various kinds in- 
teilace their climbing stems* around the White-flowered 
Stuartia, and mounting still higher, covor the summits of 
the lofty treob aiound, accompanied with innumerable 
vines, that here and theie festoon the d/^nse foliage of«Afo 
nragiiificeiit woods, lending to the vernal breeze a slight 
portion of the perfume of their clustered flowers ; whero^ 
a gewal warmth seldom forsakes the atmosphere ; where 
ben los and fruits of all descriptions are met with at every 
stop , —in a w ord, it is when? Nature seems to have 
'paused, as she passed over the earth, and opening her 
stores to have sticwcd with unsparing band the divorsifled 
seeds fi om which have? sprung «ill the, beautiful and splen- 
did forms which 1 should in vain attempt to describe, 
that the Mocking Bird should have fixed its abode there 
only that its wofldr^'ua song should be h^rd. 

But where is that fa\ cured land ^ — It is in that great 
continent to whoso distant shores Europe has sent forth 
her Venturous '^ons, to wrest for themselves a habitation 
Iroid the wild inhabitants of the forest, and to convert the 
ne^illeeted soil into fields of exuberant fertility. It is. 
Wader, in Louisiana that these bounties of naturcf are in 
' the greatest perfection. It is there that you should listen 
: to the love-Bong of the Mocking Bird, as I at this moiuenb 
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do. See how he flies round his mate, with motions as 
light 03 those of the butterfly ! *llis tail^is widely ex- 
panded, he mounts in the air tq a stflfdl distance, describes 
a circle, and, again alighting, approaches his beloved one, 
his eyes gleaming with delight, for she has already pro- 
mised to be his and his only. Hia beautiful wings are 
gently raised, ho bows to his love, and again bouncing 
upwards, opens his bill, and pours forth his^molody, full 
of exultation at the conquest which h(^*has made. 

'‘They are not the soft boundg of the flute or the haut- 
boy that I hear, but the sweeter not(‘s of Nature’s own 
music. The mollowne'ss of ^he song, tlie varied modula- 
tions and gradations, the e\J;ent of its compt—j^ho groat 
brilliancy of execution, arc unrivalled. - Thes* is probably 
noJ}ii^d in the world thit possessobs all the ausical q ixli- 
fieationa of thib king of song, who has derived all from 
Ndture’b self. Yo*, roxlor, alP ^ 

“No sooner has ho xgirri ahghtod, ind the conjugil 
contract has been sCiilcil, tharr, as if Ins breast w-^as about 
to be rout with delight, ho eg lin pqui’s forth hK notes 
with more boftuc'js and riclme'is than before. lie now 
.soars higher, glancing around with a vigdaub eye, to»abr 
'sure him^f ihxt none hxs witnessed hw bliss. When 
these love scenes are over, ho dmgcb through the air, full 
of animation and dolight, and, as if to convince his lovely 
mate that to euiich lim* hopes lio has much more love in 
store, he that moment begins anew, ai^d imitates all the 
notes whicli nature has infpxrted to the other bOngaters of 
the grove * * * , 

“ The musical powers of this biri hive often been taken 
notice of by European naturalists, and persona who find 
pleasure in listening to the soii^ of diffeiont birds whilst 
in confinement or at large. So.ne of these persons hi\^ 
described the notes of the Nightingale as occasionally fully 
equal to those of our bird. I havo frequently heard both 
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Hpecies in confinement, and in the wild state, and without 
prejudice, have no hesitation in pronouncing the notes of 
the European ^FhUooiel equal to those of a aoubreUe of 
taste, which, could she study undqr a Muzarp, might 
perhaps in time become veiy interobting in her way* But 
to compare her essays to the finibbed talent of the Mgck' 
ing Bird, is, in my opinion, quite absurd.” 


THE WOOD THRUSH. 

FROM TH^ SAME. 

• • - 

'*This bud IS my greatest favourite of the feathered tribos 
of our woods. To it I owe much. How often has it 
revived my drooping spirits, when 1 haVe hstoued to its 
wild notes m the forest, after jiassiug a restless night m 
my slender bhed, so feebly secured against the violence of 
the stonn, as to show mo the futility of my best efforts to 
rekindle my little fire, whose uncertain and vacillating 
light had gradually died away under the destructive 
weight of the dense torrents of rain that se^od to in- 
volve the heavens and ^tho earth in one mass of fearful 
murkinoss, save when the led strea'ks of the flashing 
thunderbolt burst on the dazzled eye, and, glancing along 
the huge trunk o^ the stateliest and noblest tree in my 
immediate neighbour uood, were* instantly followed by an 
uproar of crackling, crashing, and deafening sounds, roll- 
ing their volumes in tumultuous eddies far and near, as if 
to silence the very breathings of the unformed thought 1 
How often, afipr suoh a night, when far from my dear 
home, wod* deprived of the presence of those nearest to 
my Ikesrt^ wearied, hungry, drenohed, and so lonely and 
^e8<|ate as almost to cpiestion myself why 1 was thus 
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hituated, when I have seen the fruits of my labours on the 
eve of being destroycdi as the whteri collected into a 
stream, rushed through my little camp, and forced me to 
stand erect, shiveringtin a cold 'fit like that of a severe 
ague, when I have been obliged to wait with the patience 
of a martyr for the return of day, silently counting over 
the years o? my youth, doubting perhaps if ever again [ 
should return to my home, and embrace my family ! — 
how often, as the first glimpses of morn jog gleamed doubt 
fully amongst the dusky masses of the fore-st ti ecs, has 
there come upon my oar, thrilling along the sensitive couls 
which connect that organ with tbo lieart, the delightful 
music of this harbinger of d^y ! blessed the B^iug \\ho 
formed the Wood Thrush, and placed it ib tVoso solitary 
forests, as if to console me amidst my privaLons, to cheer 
my depressed mind, and to mako me feel, Sf I did, that 
man never should Slespair, whatever may be his situation, 
as he can never be certain that aid and dcliverauce are 
not at hand. 

“The Wood Thrush seldom commits a mistakb after 
such a storm as I have attempted to describe ; for no 
sooner are its sweet notes heard than the heavens gra(ki-« 
ally clear, the bright refracted light rises iu gladdening 
rays from beneath the distant horizyn, the effulgent beams 
increase in their intensity, and the groat orb of day at 
length bursts on the sight The grey vapour that floats 
along the ground is quickly dissipated, vthe world smiles 
at the happy chabge, and* the woods are soon heard to 
echo the joyous thanks of their many songsters. At that 
moment all fears vanish, giving place to an inspiriting 
hope. The hunter prepares to leave his camp. He listens 
to the Wood Thrash, while he thinks of the course which 
he ought to pursue, and as the bird approaches to peep at 
him, and learn somewhat his intentions, he raises his mind 
toward the Superior Disposer of events. Seldom, indeed^ 
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have I hoard the song of this Thrush, without feeling all 
that tranquillity of midd, to which the secludod situation 
m which it delights is so favourable. The thickest and 
darkest woods always appear to please it beat. The boi - 
ders of murmuiing streamlets, ovowhado wed by the den''e 
toliago of the lofty trees gi owing on the gentle jjeclivitie>, 
amidat which the smibecams seldom penetrate, are its 
lavoarite resorts. There it is^ t|>at the musical ‘powef a of 
this hermit of the '(voods mubt bo heard, to be fully ap- 
preciated aud enjoyed.” , 


FLIGHT OF-TFin GRCVT IIORXED OWU 

♦ ruoM Tnn siMii 

« ' 

« 

‘feis during the placid srieuity of a l)eintifiil summer 
night, when the current ot the water-) moves silently along, 
reflecting from its smooth suifico tlio silver radiance of 
the moon, and tvlicii all el si of aninnlod nitiiio seems 
sunk in repo-^e, tint the Gi cat Homed Owl, one of the 
Niuiroda of the feathered tubes of our foiosts, may be 
seen sailing along bilontly yet iipiHy, intent upon the 
dostiTiction of the objects destine I to form his food. The 
lone steersman of the deafen ling bout obsen es the noc- 
turnal hunter, glii^ng on CNiten le 1 pinions across the livcr, 
siihng over ono hill aud then another, or Aiddenly sweep- 
ing downwaids, and agun rising in the air like a moving 
shadow, now distiutly seen, and again miugliog with the 
sombre shades of the surrounding woods, fading into 
obscurity^” 
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NIAQAllA. 

t'ROM THE SAMr. 

** After wandering ou some of our great lakes for mauy 
montMs, I bent my course towards the falls of Niag«im, 
being desirtms of taking a^kptch of tliom. This was not 
my first visit to them, and I hoped it would not be the 
last...*..*> • • 

“ Betuming as I then was from a tedious journey, and 
.possessing little more than some drawings of r-'ro birds and 
plants, I reached the tavoi* at Niagara Palis in such a 
plight as might have deterred many dh ind*' idual from 
obtruding himself upon a circle of well clad and perhaps 
woll bred society. Months had passed since tie last of my 
linen had been tikon fiom my body, and used to clean 
that useful companion my gun I was in fact covered just 
like one of the pooier cliss of Indi\’is, and was rendered 
even more disagreeable to the eye of civilized mm, \>y not 
having, like thorn, plucked^my beird, or trfmmed my hair 
in any way. Had Hogit-th been living,, and there when* I* 
arrived, he could not have found a fitter subject for a 
Robinson Crusoe. My boar<l covoiied my neck in front, 
my hair foil much lower at my back, the leather dress 
which I wore had for m'onths stood in need of repair, a 
largo knife hung at ray side, a rusty tin -box containing my 
diawings and colors, and wrapped up in a worn out 
blanket that had served me for a bod, was buckled to my 
shouldewij To every one I must have seemed immersed 
in the deplhs of poverty, perhaps of despair. Neverthe^ 
loss, as I oared little about ray^ appearance during those 
happy rambles, I pusbe I into the sitting-room, unstiStpped* 
my litt}e burdou, and asked how soon broakfast would be 
ready. 
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** In America no person is ever refused entrance to the 
inns, at least far from cities. We know too well how many 
poor creat&res are forced to make their way from other 
countries in search of employment, o^ to seek uncultivated 
land, and we are ever ready to let them have what they 
may call for. No one knew who I was, and the landlord 
looking me with au eye of close scrutiny, answered^ that 
breakfast wohld be on the ta1rlG«as soon as the company 
should come down ‘from their rooms. I approached this 
important person igc, told him of my avocations, and con- 
vinced him that he might feel safe as to remuneration. 
From th^ moment I was, with him at least, on equal foot- 
ing with every other person \n his house. He talked a 
good deal of the many a* tists who had visited the Falls 
that season, ^rom diflferent parts, and offered to assist me, 
by giving such accommodations as I might require to finish 
the drawings I had in contemplation. He left me, and as 
I looked about the room, I saw several views of the Falls, 
by wliich I was so di^gu^te(l that I suddenly came to my 
better senses. ‘ What !' thought I, ‘ have I come hero to 
mimic nature in her graudest*e»for[)ri'>e, and add my cari- 
*c'fture of one of the wonders of the world to those which 
1 hero sec * No. — I give up the rain attempt. I will look 
on these mighty cataracts ami imprijit them where they 
alone can be represented— on my iniinl J’*’ ’ 
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THE DEER HUNT, 

¥bOM Tfl£ SAMB 

*' We Will suppose that we are now about to follow thcr 
U ue luuitet, as the Still Hunter is also called^ thiough tho 
jutefior of the tangled uoods^ across moi isscs, ravines, and 
such places, where tho game may piov^ more or less plcn- 
titul, even should none be foimd^theioiu the (ii'at instance 
We will allow oui huntei all the agility, patience, and caie 
which bis occup\tiou lequiies, and will march in his real, 
as if we weie spies, w\tchmg his motions ftis dless, 
}OU observe, consists of a loathei huntaig'shAt an i a pan 
oftrowseisof the same miteiial His feet arewr'l moc- 
casmed , he wears \ belt round his w ust , hw h< vy rifle 
is leatmg on bis brawny sbouldei , on one side hangs 
ball pouch, surmounted by the horn of an ancient bufialo, 
once the teiror of tho heid, but now containing a j^ound 
of the best gunpowdet , his knife is scabbardod in tdo same 
strap , and behind i«> a tozpohawk, the haudle of which has 
been thrust through his giidle He walks with so rapid of 
step that probably few men could follow him, unless for a 
short distance, in their anxiety to witness his ruthless 
deeds He stops, looks at the flint of his gun, its pnmmg, 
and the leather cover 6f the locf., then glances his eye to- 
wards tho sky, to judge of tho couise most likely to lead 
him to the game * 

The heavens are clear, the red glaie of the mormng sun 
gleams thiough the lower branches of the lofty tiees, the 
dew hangs m peaily drops at tho top of every loaf. Al- 
ready has the emerald hue of the foliage been converted 
into the more glowing tints of our autumnal monthSk A 
slight fkost appears on the fence rails of his httle corn- 
field. As he proceeds, he looks to the dead foliage undei; 
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bis feet^ in search of the well-kuowu traeoa of a buek^i 
hoof. Now he bends toward the ground, on which some* 
thing has attracted his attention. See t he alters his 
course, increases his speed, and will i^oon roach the oppo- 
site hill. Now he moves with ca ilion, stops at almost 
every tree, and peeps forward, as if already within shoot- 
ing distance of the game. He n>lvauces again, but how 
very slowly I, Ho his reached the declivity, upon Which 
the sun shines inall^its glowini^ splendour; but mark him ! 
ho takes the gun from h|s slioiilder, has already thrown 
aside the leathern cover of the lock, and is wiping the edge 
of hU flint with his tongue. Now he stinds like a monu- 
luenlaf fiiure, perhaps mcasiii,ing the dUtanco that lies be- 
tween him and the game whicli he has iu view. His lifle 
is slowly raised, the rcpoi t follows, and he runs Let us 
run also. Shall I speak to hitn, and ask him the result of 
thjs first essay ? Assuredly, for I kiiow'^him wolk 

*Pray, fiioiul, wliat ha\c jau killed*’ (for to say, 
‘AVhat have you shot at** imglit imply the possibility of 
his having mi ased, aod so might hurt his feelings). * No- 
thing but a buck.’ * And where is it * Oh, it has taken 
v\ jump OP HO, but I settled it, and will soon bo with it. 
My ball struck, and mu-.t hive gone through his heart.*” 


' THE LVTJREL. 

FROM TUh SOIC. 
fV 

‘5 What a beautiful object, in the delightful season of 
^(]^^g, is our Great Laurel, covered with its tufts of richly, 
yet delicately, coloured flowers ! In imagination 1 am at 
} moment rambling along the banks of some murmuring 
lamlet, ovcrshadoYi;pd by the thick foliage of this gor- 
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geo^s^ ornament of our mountamoua distnots. Methink^ I 
see the timid trout eyeing my movements fro*h beuea^ 
his rocky covert, while the warblers and other sylvan cho- 
risters, equally foud^of their wild retreats, are skipping in 
fdl the freedom of natuie around me Delightful moment i 
have been to me those when, seated m such a place, with 
censes all intent, 1 gazed on the rosy tints of the flowers 
tiiat seemed to acquire additional colouring ftom the 
golden rays of the sun, is h*o role ptoudly o\cr tho tOwsi 
mg mouutams, drawing asile a^ it weie the sable curtain 
tliat till now hung ovei the landscape, and drying up, 
with the gentleness of a pueiit tow ird his chciitshed ofl 
apiing, the dewy tears that glitteied on eich dr«^ping 
plant. ^ , 


OUILLEMOr'!) IN A STORM 

FROM THE SaMB, 

^ » 

^‘StaT on the dedv of the Ri| ’ey by my side this cleai ^ind 
cold morning See how swiftly sends oiu £,alUat b'vrk, as 
she cuts hei way thiout,h the loayiiug bil ows n iw iiiclm* 
log to the right ind igim to the left h ir in the eist 
dark banks of low clou K m lica’te foul we ither to tho w iry 
ii^nnei, who watches tlie appioich o£ a northern storm • 
with anxiety * Su 1 lenl}* tlic wind chinges, but foi this 
he has prepared , the topsails aie snugg^l to thoir yarls, 
and the lest are secuiely reefed A thick fog obscuies all 
around us The waters, sud lenly chocked in their foimor 
coarse, furiously Wai ogiinst tho^e which now stnke them 
in front. The uproir iiicreise^, the biik is tossed, on 
every side , now a sweeping wave rushes against the bows, 
the vessel qniveis, while down along her deck violeaUy 
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pour the waters^ rolling from side to side, seeking for » 
place by which they n^ay escape. At this moment all 
about you are in dismay saTe the Guillemots The sea i» 
covered witti these iutrepid navigators^ of the deep. Over 
each tumultuous billow they uuconcerued on tlie 

very spray at the bow of the vessel, and plunging as if with 
pleasuie, up they come next moment at the rudder. Others 
fly around in large circles, wbUe thousands contend 't ith 
the breeze, moving directly ag&iul^t it in long lines, toward 
regions unknown to .ill, save tkeiuselvos and some other 
.Species of sea bird.M.” * . 


TflE LrtTE OF A NATURALIST. 

FROM TUK SAMK 

r 

** The adventure*? and vicissitudes whioh have fallen to 
my lot, instead of tending to diminish the fervid enthu- 
siasm o5 my uature^j have imparted a toughness to my 
bodily constitution, uatuially strong, and to my mind, 
lyitgrally buoyant, au elasticity sudi as to assure me that 
though somewhat old, and considerably denuded in tbo 
frontal region, I could ^yet perfonn on foot a journey of 
any length, wero I sure that I should 'thereby add mate- 
rially to our knowledge of the ever interesting creatures 
which have for sq long a time occupied my thoughts jjff 
day, and filled my dreams with pleasant ‘images. . Nay, 
reader, had I a libw lea^ of lifo presented to me, 1 should 
choose for it the very occupations in which I have been 
engaged. 

** And, reader, the life which I ha^ led has been in 
sogne respects a singular one. Think of a person, intent 
on such pursuits as n Ine have been, aroused at .early dawn 
from bis rude couch ou the alder-fringed brook of some 
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iBortkern valley, or m the midst of some yet unexplored 
forest of the west, or perhaps on the soft and waim sands 
of the Flor^la shores, and listening to the pleasing melo 
dies of songsters itinameiable saluting the magnificent 
oib, from whose radient mfiuftce the creatuies of many 
worlds leceive life and light Refreshed and reinvigorated 
by healthful lest, ho starts upon his foot, gathers up his 
sl'ore of curiosihes, bpckl^s/)n his knapsack,* shoulders his 
tiusty firelock, says a kind worl to his fiitlifiil dog and 
le uomnituccs his pursuit of /ciolugical knowledge Now 
the moining i*- spent, and a squiiid ot a trout afford him 
1 icpast bhonld the d\y Tot warm ho i eposes for a time 
under the shide of sonic tice The woodland cliofisters 
again burnt forth into song and ho silirfs aheu to wander 
wherever his fancy may duc^t him oi the obi^'cts of hw 
soaich may lead him in pursuit When ei cning ppro iches 
and the bi» Is aie seen betaking tliomstlvos to the retr^ts, 
he looks for some plico of safety, erects his shed of giceu 
hou,,hs kindles his fiie pieparcs his meil, and, as tlm 
widgo m or blu'' winged toil, oi puhips the bieast of a 
tmkej or a skak of vouyion, sen Is its rWicious pci fumes 
lino id, he enters into his puchmeut bound journal* tHe 
i« markable incidents and facts tint hive occuired m the 
^’oui^eof the diy Daikne'ss h njv driwn her sable 
curtain ovei the scene , his repast is hnishe 1 and kneeling 
on the caith, he i uses his soul to Hcaieii, giateful for the 
l^teclion thit has been grinted to him and the sense of 
the divine presence m £bis solitaiy pla^e Then wishing 
\ coidial good night to all dear fnends at home, the Amo 
rican woodsman wi ips himself up m his blanket, and 
closing Ills eyes som fills into that comfn table sleep 
which nevet fails him on such occasions ’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

c 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Doctor Holmes is a son of the late Eeverend 
Abiel Holmes, D. D., and was born at Cam- 
bridi^e, in Massachusetts, on the, 2.9th day of 
August, 1809. Ho received his early education 
at the Philips Exotor Academy, and entered 
Harvard University in 182.3. On being gra- 
duated ho cominenewl the study of the law, 
but relinquishbd it after one year’s application, 
for 'the more congenial pursuit of medicine, to 
which he devoted himself with much ardour 
and industry. For the more stuccessful prose- 
cution of his studies,, he visited Europe in the 
^ spring of 1833, passing: the principal portion of 
his residence abtoad at Paris, where^bo attendlA 
the hospitals, acquired an ’intimate knowledge 
of the language, and became personally ac- 
quainted with many of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of France. 

Hb returned to Hostou near the close of the 
yJltof J835, and in the following spring com- 
ii;ieMed the practice of medicine in that city. 
HI the autumn of the samo year he delivered a 
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f oem before the Phi Bita Kappi Society of 
larvard University, wliich*was leteived with 
fxtraordinaiy and well-merittd appUiise. In 
1838 he was elected Piofessoi of Anatomy and 
PbysioIop:y in ilie medical institution connected 
with Daitnioutli College', but, on being mar- 
ried, two yeais afteiwnds, he lesigned that 
o$ce, and his since d^>otul Iiimselt entirely to 
the duties of Ins profession • 

The eailier poems of .Doctor IloJImes ap- 

[ leared m “The Oallcgi m * They weie little 
ess distinguished foi* correct and melodious 
veisificatioi tlnii bis* more lecent add rtiost 
elaborate compositions The^ nrtrictt ^ atten- 
tion by then humoui ind oii^inility, and vveie 
widely ciiculated lud itpublished in ontem- 
porary peiiodicals Hut a snull portion ,of 
them have been piintcd under their piopei sig 
nature , 

In 1831 a Sin ill volume ippeired in Boston, 
entitled “ Illustiatiops of the Vthenseuin Gal- 
leiy of Paintings,” and composed of metneal 
pieces, cbitfl) batincal, wiitten by Doctor 
Holmes and 1 pes Sugent .It embiaced many 
of our aiillioi s best buinoiousj verses, aftcrwaul 
included m the edition of Ins acknowledged 

« • 

« 

* ‘ The Collegiin^ was i mojitlilv mi'«ctlhny publisliod 
m 1830, by the uiidt igiadni-tcs at C imbiidge Among 
the editois wete Holmes, the 1 ite W illi im U Simmonn, 
ivho will long bo icmoinbcicl fn h -i aimiiable Itctuies 
on the gieat poets and oritois of hiighnd and John O 
Sargent who diaiinguishcd Jjiir^nBilf 'la *in able political 
writei m the long contebt which rc-aiiHcd in the election 
Giueial ITarnson to the prci>idciicv, sud h now engaged 
ID the fauccossful piacticc of the la ^ in the city of New 
\oik 
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works. His principal production, Poetry, ‘a 
Metrical Essay,'*'’ wks delivered before a literary 
society a1^ Cambridge. It is in the heroic mea- 
sure, and in its versification it«is not surpassed 
by any poem written in this country. It re- 
lates to the nature and'developments of poetry, 
which he regards as only expression. He says : 

‘ c « 

** There breathes ko being but has some pretence 
To that^iiue iustineb called poetic sense ; 

The rudest savage, roaming through the wild, 

The simplest rustic, beudiiig o’er his child, 

*t'he iiifaut, listening to thi, warbling bird, 

The mother, snfiling at its half formed word ; 

The freeman, casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land ; 

• The slave, who, slumbering on his rusted chain, 
Dreams of the palm-trees on his burning plain ; 

The hot-chcek’d reveller, tossing down the wine, 

To join the pealing chorus ‘ Auld lang syne j* 

The gentle n&aid, whose azuiie eye grows dim, 

* • While Heaven is listening to her evening hymn ; 

The jewel’d beauty, when her steps draw near 
The circling dance aud dazzling chandelier ; 

E’en trembling ago, when spring’s renewing air 
Waves the thin ringlets of his silver’d hair ; — 

All, all arc glchving with tho inward fl^e, 

Whose wider halo wreathes the poet’s name, 

While, unenbalm'd, the silent dreamer dies, 

His memoiy passing with his smiles and sighs !*’ 

The poet, he conteude, is 

e 

He, whose thoughts differing not in shape, but dress* 
^ What others feel,nnoro fitly can express.” 
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la another part of the essay he gives the fol-. 
lf)wing fine description of the different English 
injures : — , 

• 

** Poets, like painters, their machinery claim^ 

And verse bestows the varnish and Uie frame ; 

Our grating English, whose Teutonic jar 
Shakes the rack’d axle of Art's rattling car, 

Fits like Mosaic in the*lifles that gird 
Fast in its place each mmy-anglod word ; 

From Saxon lips Anacreon’s numbers glide,* 

As once they melted on the Teian tide. 

And, fresh transfused, the Iliad thrills again* 

From Albion's cliffs as o'er Achaia’%pkiin«; 

The proud heroic, with its pulse-like beat, 

Rings like the cymbals clashing as they meei 
The sweet Spctiscrian, gathering as it flows. 

Sweeps gently onward to its dying close, 

Where waves on waves in long succession pour. 

Till the ninth billow melts along the shore ; • ^ 

The lonely spirit of the mournful lay,. 

Which lives immortal^ the verse of Gray, 

In sable plumage slowly drifts along. 

On eagle pinion, through the air of song ; 

The glittermg lyVic bounds clastic by. 

With flashing ringlets and editing eye. 

While every imago, in her airly whiij. 

Gleams like*a diamond on a dancing girl ?" 

For several years the attention of Doctor 
Holmes, as I have before remarked, has been 
devoted to his professional business. He has 
obtained two or three prizes for dissertations oil 
medical questions, and as a physician and as a 
lecturer on physiological subjects, he has be ^ 
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come eminently popular in the city in which 
he resides. As a poet he has won an enduring 
reputation. He possesses a rich vein of hu- 
mour, with learning and origmality, end great 
skill iis an artist. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 6nUUCnYAUD. 

()t BMiiciont churcfi ' its lowly tower, 
Beneath the loftier sime, 

^ Is shadow’d when the flimsct hour 
Cjotljps^the tall sh\{t in fiie ; 

It sinks bo}oud the distant eye. 

Long opo the ghitcuiig vane. 

High wheeling in the western ^ky, 

Has faded o’er the plain 

*£ Like '^ontiucl and nun, they keep 
Their \igil on the gicon ; 

One aecnls to giiaid, and^ne to weep, 

The dead that lio betw een ; 

And both roll out, so full, and near, 

Their musie’a mingling w’l^ves, 

They shake the grjiss, whoso pennon’d spear 
Leans on tlio narrow graves, 
c 

“ The stranger paits the flaunting weeds, 
Whose aee<A i the win Is have strown 
So thick beneath the line he readd. 

They shade the sculptured atone; 

The child unveils hij cluster’d brow, 

And ponders for a while 
The graven billow’s pendent bough, 

Or rudesHihciub’s smile. 
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'* But what to tLem the diige, the knell f 
These were the mournef s shade ; 

The sullen clang, whose heavy swell •* 
Throbb'd«through the beating an , 

The rattling chord, — the rolling stone, — 

The shelving sand that slid, 

And, far beneath, with hollow tone 

* Rung on the cq^f *s lid • 

» 

The slumbercr’a mound gi»owi fie*sh andjgreen, 
Then slowly difea]|)pc'ira , 

The mosses creep, the grey atones loan, 

Earth hidea his dnte and yens , 

But, long befoie the once loved Aame * 

Is sunk or woin away, 

No lip the silent dust m ly claim, 

That prest the breathing tlaj 

** Go where the ancient pathway guides, 

See where oyi sues Hid down 
Then smiling bibeq, their cheiish ^ brides. 
The patriarchs of the town , 

Hist thou a tear for buiied love * 

A sigh for transient powei < 

All thit a centuiy left above. 

Go, read it In an hour < 

‘ The Indian’s shaft, the Bnton’s ball, 

The sabre’s thirsting edge. 

The hot shell, shattenng in its fall, 
Thwbayonet’s rending wedge, — 

Here scatter’d death, yo^ sedk the spot, 

No trace thine eye can see, 

No altar,— and they need it not 
Who leave their children froe I 
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** Look where the turbid rain-drops stand 
In many a ChiseU’d square, 

Tlifii knightly crest, the shield, the brand 
Of honour’d names were there , 

Alas f for every tecU is diiud 

Those blazon’d tablets kne\^. 

Save when the icy marble’s side 
X iipj with the c\cn^ng deu . 

“ Oi gaze upon yon pillar’d Mtonc,* 

•The empty uni of pride, 

Theie btinds the goblet and the sun, — 

« c Whit need of moie beside ? 

I 

W help 111 c% the metuoiy of the dead ’ 

Who made their tomb a toy * 

Whose ashes press that namrless bed ^ 

Go, abk tht vilhge boj ♦ » 

f 

** Lem o’ei the slender western wall, 

• ^ Ye ever loiming girls, 

The biCcith that bids tht blos-^om-j fill 
Ma\*lift yom floating cuiL, 

* To sweep the simple lines that tell 

An o\ile s t d ite and doom , 

And sigh, for whcie his d iiightcis dwill, 

Ihey wreathe, the sti lupci >» tomb. 

“ And one nrnd these shades i\as boin. 

Bene ith this tmf Who lies. 

Once beaming as the siimmei’s morn. 

That closed her gentle eyes , 

* The tomb of the Vassall family la marked by a frte atone tablet, 
Bupported by fl\e pillars, and bearing nothing but the sculptured re- 
liefs of the goblet and the lun,— V as Sol,— which designated o pnw 
erful family, now alnt t forgotten 

t The exile referred to in this stanra was a native of Honfleur, In 
Normandy. * 
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If sinless TOgelfi love as we» 

Who stood thy grave biside. 
Three seraph welcomes waited thee> 
The daughter, sifter, bnde 1 

** I wander*d to thy buned mound,. 
When earth wa? hid, below 
The level of the glatmg ground, 
Chok'd to its gate^ with snow, 

And whefl the summci’s flower^ waves 
The lake of verdme toll’d, 

As if a sultan’s w bite i obed slaves 
Had scattei'd poails and gold 

** Nay, the soft pinions of the air, 

That lifts this trembling tone. 

Its bieath of love miy limustbcu, 

To kiss thy funeral ^tont , 

And, now thy smiles have p%ss d awa} 
For «vll the joy tho^ gi»vc; 

May sweetest dews and wai most ray 
Lie on thy eai^y grave • 


** When damps beneath, and stoim'. above, 

Have bow’d these fi i^ile tovvi^rs, 

Still o’ei the givvos yon locust giovo 
•' Shall swing itd.oricnt flowers , 

And I would ask no inouldeiing bust. 

If o’ei tbis humble line, 

Which bicathed a sigh o’er other’s dust, 

Might call a tear on mme.” 

Tlie following lines really form a compen* 
diufn of tho History of New England : — 
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jON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL. 

“ This ancient silver bowl of mine, it tells of good old 
timos, 

Of joyous day, and jolly nights, and merry Christmas 
chimes ; « 

They were a free jnd jovial *race, but honest, brave and 
true, 

That dipp^ their ladle in the punch, when this old bowl 
was new. • 

I « 

“ A Spanish ^all/'on brought ^he bar, —so runs tl)0 ancient 
talo, — 

’ Twas hammered by an Antwerp smith, whoso arm was 
like a flail ; , 

Ahd now and then between the strokes, for fear his 
strength should fail, 

Ho wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish 
ale. 

« 

****Twas purchased by an English squire, to please his 
loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for the 
same ; 

And oft, as on the ancient stock, aAother twig was found, 
'Twas filled with c<utd1e, spiced and hot, and handed 
smoking lound. * 

** But changing hands, reached at length a Puritan 
divine, j 

Who used to follow Timothy, aad take a little wine, 

^ut hated punch and prelhcy ; and so it was, perhaps, 

Ue w«bt to Leydta wheie he found conventioles and 
schnapd. 
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" then, of oiAnw 70U know w)w(^a next.'—it Uft tho 
Dutchman's shorci • 

With those that in the May«flower came, — | hundred 
souls and more, — 

Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes, — 

To judge by what is still on ]uuid,--at least a hundred 
loads. 


'*'Twas on a dreary winter"^ eve, the/ night was closing 
dim, 

When old Miles'Standish took the bowl, and filled it to 
the bnm; • 

The little captain stood an 4 stincd the posset* witlf hi^ 
sword, • • • * 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged abouti||pie 
board. 


“ He poured tho fieiy Holland m, — tho mtk that ne\er 
fpared, — , 

Ho took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his 'yellow 
beaid, ^ • 

And one by one the musketeeis — the men that fought aAd* 
prayed — 

All drank as 'twore their mother’s; milk, and not a man 
afiaid. 


That night affrighted from his nest, the screaming eagh 
flew, • * 

He heaid the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s wild 
halloo; 

And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to kith 
and kiiu 

'Kuirfrom the white man when you find he smells ofi 
Hollands gin,’ ^ 

Y 
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** A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their leaves 
and snows, i 

A thousaqd rubs had fiattened down each little cherub's 
nose, , , 

When once again the bowl was filed, but not in mirth or 

Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to che^r her parting 
boy. , 

^ C * 

“ * Drink, John,* ihe said, * 'twill do you good, — poor 
chiM, you'll ncver'bear 

This working in the dismal tr/»nch out m the midnight air; 

And if, -4 God bless me ! — you were hurt, 'twould keep 
away Jihorcljill/ • ‘ 

S^ofin did drink, — and well he wrought that night at 

* Bunker’s Hill I 


‘‘‘I tell you there was generous warmth in ’good old 
Engli^ cheer ; 

I tcU you 'twas a pleasant thought to bniig its symbol 
here ; 

' Tib but the foM that loves ex<v*ss. Hast thou a driiukeu 
soul ; 

The bane is in thy shallow skull, not in thy silver bowl ! 


I love the memory of the past, — ^its pressed yet fragrant 
flowers, — 

The moss that dlothes the broken walls, — the ivy on its 
towers, — * ^ 

Nay tliife poor bauble it bequeathed, — ^my eyes grow moist 
and dim 

To think of all the vanished joys that danced around its 

c • 

Tiieifftl a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me; 

,,Tbe goblet hallo wsldl it holds, whate'or the liquid be ; 
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And may th6 chorubs on ito face protect me from the ein 
That dboma ono to those dreadful words — 'My dear, 
where Mm you been ?* ** , 

Dr. Holmes is still a young man, and one of 
the most eminent physicians in Boston. He 
excels in singing his own charming songs, and 
6pc|p.ks as well as ho writes ; and, after reading 
oven the small specimens of hi^ poefty that my 
spade has enabled me to give, 'my fair readers 
will not wonder to hear fhat he is oae of the 
most popular persons his native city. 


THE MUSIC GRINDERS. 

" There arb three ways in whicli men take 
Ouo^B money from hi** puiae, 

And very hard it is to tell 

Which of the threo is worse ; 

But all of them ^lo bad enough • 

To make a body curse. 

“ You’re riding out some ploasaut day, 

And counting up your gains ; 

A fellow jumps from oat a bush 
And tokos your horse’s reins, 
Anothar hints some words about 
A bullet in your brains. 

• m 

" It’s hard to meet such pressi]|g friends 
In such a lonely spot ; 

It’s veiy hard to lose your cash, 

. But U^der to be shot ; 

And so you take your wallet out. 

Though you would rather not. 
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Perhaps you’re going out to dine,-<*- 
Some filthy creature begs 
You 11 hear about the cannon-ball * 
That carried off his pOgs, 

And says it is a dreadful thing 
For inen to lose their legs. 

** He Uells you of his stiirring wife, 

His cfeldren to be fed, 

P<pr, little, lovely innocents, 

All clamorous for bread, — 

*r ' 

jjind SO you kindly help to put 
A bachelor to beM. 

« • c 

‘ You’re sitting on your window-seat 
Beneath a cloudless moon ; 

You hear a sound, that seems to wear 
The semblance of & tune. 

As if a broken fife should strive 
To drown a crack'd bassoon. 


And nearer, nearer still, the tide 
Of music \3eems to come, 

There’s something like a human voice, 

And something like a*drum; 

You sit, ^u speechless agony, ^ 

Until yonr oar is numb. 

Poor ‘ Hoi^e, sweet home,’ should seem to be 
A very dismal place ; 

Your * Auld acquaintancO,’ all at once, 

Ts alter’d in the face ; 

Their discords sting through Burns «iDd Moore, 
Like hedgehogs dress’d in lace. 
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'' You thmk they are crusaders, sent 
From some infernal «lime, 

To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 

And dpok the tail of Rhyme, 

To crack the voice of Melody, 

And break the legs of Imie. 

" But, hark 1 the air again is still, 

The music all Is ground^* 

And silence, like a po^tice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound , 

It cannot be, — it itf, — it is, — 

A hat is gomg.round * 

** No 1 Pay the dentist when he leaves 
A fracture in your jaw^^ 

And pay the owner of the bear 

That stunned you with his paw. 

And buy the lobster that has had 

Your knuckles in his cla^w ; * 

• 

But, if you are a jxirtly man, 

Put on your fiercest frown. 

And talk about a constable 

To turn them out of town ; 

Then clo'se ybur sentence with an oath, 

And shut the wmdow down ^ 

'' And if you are a slender man. 

Not big enough for that. 

Or, if you cannot make a speech, 

Because you are a flat, 

Go veiy quietly and drop 
A button in the hat 1** 
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THE LAST READER. 

« 

I SOMETIMES sit bcnoath u troo, 

And read my own sweet song«i ; 
Though naught they may to others be, 
Eaeh humble lino ^rqlongs 
^ tone thali might ha^ o pass’d away, 

Buji for that scarcv^-remembor'd lay. 

“ I keep them liko a lock or leaf. 

That sotnc dear giil has given ;• 
Fiail'rcdortl of an hour, as brief 
As sunset clouds in heaven. 

But spreading purple twilight still 
High over memory's shadow'd l&ill. 

They lie upon my p.ithway bleak, 

‘ Those flowers that once ran wild. 

As on a.fathor's care-worn cheek 
The ringlets of his child ; 

The golden mingling with the gray. 

And stealing h%lf its snows away. 

“ What care I though the du^it is spread 
Around these yellow leaves. 

Or o'er them his sarcastic thread * 
•Oblivion's ’ isoct weaves ; 

Though weeds are tangled on the stream. 
It still reflects my morning's beam. 

And therefore love I such^s smile 
On those neglected tongs. 

Nor deem ^at flattery's needless wile 
Hy opening bosom wrongs ; 
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For who would trample, at my side, 

A few pale buds, my garden’s pride ^ 

It may be tjiat my scanty ore 
Long years have wash’d away. 

And wheie were golden smds before. 

Is naught but common clay , 

Still something spaiklcs in the sun, ^ 

For Memoiy to look bark upon 

• 

And uheii my nime no moio lo hcaicl, 
lyic no nioi<f is known, 
btill let uie, like a jamtei s bud, * 

In silence and done, • * * 

Fold ovei them thb weiry wing 

Once ilxshiiig through tht dewb of s ng 


Ves let niy fiiicy fondly wi ip 
^ly youth 111 its dccliu'. 

And not in tin t 3^^ Up 

Of thoughts tfhxt oico wcie mine, 
And give the woiin my little stoie, 
When the last icid r rt ids u> moie ♦ 


THE -LAST LEAF 

‘ I svw him once befoxe. 

As he pass d by the door, 
Audi^'^in 

The pavement-stones i esound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 
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“ They say that in his prime. 

Ere the piMning-knife of Time 
Cut him dowxt, 

Not a better man was found 
By the criw on his round 
Through tho town. 

“ But now he wal^ the street^ 
And h*G looks at all he meet^ 

^ So forlofti ; 

And he shakes his feeble head.. 
That it seems as if bo said, 

* 1 hey are gbne/ 

« • f) 

** The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has ]|[rQ?s'd 
In thoir bloom. 

And the names he loved to heai 
Have been carved for many a j ear 
oil the tomK 


** My grandmamma has said — 
Poor old lady * she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman hose 
And his cheek was like a rose^ 
In the snow. 

** And now his nose is thin. 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a sts-ff. 

And a crook in his back. 

And a melancholy crack 
Jtt his laughs 
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, 1 knontr it 18 a am 

Foi me to at and gnn 
At him here, * 

But thq old three-oomoi’d hat, 
And the breeches — ^and all that, 
Are so queer * 

'' 4nd if I should live to be 
The last leaf^ iipou the tree 
• In the spring— 

Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cjmg ** 


LA GRISCTPE. 

Ah, Cleuicnco • when I saw thte last 
Pi ip down the Rue do SeinO, 

And turning, whenethy form had pjssd, 

1 Slid, * Wo meet Again, — 

I dieam d not m that idle glance 
Thy late t imago c ime * 

And only left to memory 9 trince 
A shadow and a name 

The few stiango wofds my lips had tiught 
Thy timid voice to spe ik , 

Then gentlei sighs, which often brought 
Fiesh roses to thy cheek , 

The ti ailing of thy long, loose hair 
Bent o er my couch of pain, 

All, all return d, more sweet, more fan , 
0, had we met agam * 

Y 2 
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** I walk’d where saint and virgin keep 
The vigil lights of Heaven, 

1 kyew tbat^^hou hadst woes to weep, 

And sins to be forgiven ; ^ 

1 watch’d where Oeneviev ^ was laid, 

I knelt by Mary’s shrine. 

Beside me low, soft voices piay’il , 

Alas ' but where was thine ' 

« *■ 

And when tUe morning sun was bright, . 

•When wind arfd wave were calm. 

And flam’d, in thousai^d tinted light, 

* 4 The rose* of Notre Dame, 

I w inder’d through the haunts of men, 
From Boulevard to Quai, ^ 

Till, fj^wning o’er Saint Etienne, 

* The Pantheon’s shadow lay.^ 

In vain, in vain , wc meet no more, 

Nor dream what fates befall ; 

And long upon the sti auger’s shore 
My i oicc on thee m.iy call, 

WJien yean have clothed the lino with moss 
That tells thy name and days, 

And wither’d, oo thy *>iiuple cross, 

The wreaths of Peie li Chaise ' 


* Circukr-itaincd windows arc called roses 
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THE, TREADMILL SONa 

** The stars are rolling in the sky, * 

The earth rolls on below, 

• And we can feel the rattling wheel 
Revolving as we ^o. • 

Then tread away, my gallant boys> 

And make the axle fly * 

Why should not wheels go round about 
Like planets in tjio sky ^ 

“ Wake up, wake up, my duck-legg'd man. 
And stir your solid pegs ; 

Arouse, arouse, my gawky fiiend. 

And shake your spider legs 
What though you’re awkward at the trade ^ 
There’s tune enough to learn, — 

ISo lean upon the rail, my lad, ^ 

And take anoflier turn. , 

“ They’ve built us up a noble wall, 

To keep 4he vulgar out* ; 

WeVe nothing in the wo^d to do. 

But just to walk about ; 

So fostgis, now, you middle men,* 

And try to beat the ends — 

It’s pleasant work to ramble round 
Among one’s honest friends. 

Here, tread upon the long man’s toesy 
He sha’n’t be lazy hero; 

And punch the little fellow’s ribs. 

And tweak that lubber's ear ; 
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Ho's lost them both ; don’t pull his hair, 
Because he iveara a scratch, 

Buhpoke him in the farther eye. 

That isn’t in the patdu • 

Hark ' fellows, there’s the supper bell) 
And so our work is done , 

It’s pretty sport, — suppose we take 
A round or two fot fhn • 

If ever they 'should turn me out, 

•When I have better grown 
Now, hang mo, but I mean to have 
c A treadmill of my own * 



m 


CHAPTER XVI. • 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE* 


This admirable author was >borR iri Salem, 
Massachussetts, and ist>f a family which for 
several generations has ^'followed the sea/' 
Among his ancestors, I believe, was the Ijold 
Hawthorne" who is celebrated in a revolutionary 
ballad, as commander of the Fair American." 
He was educated at Bowdoin Golinge, in 
Maine, where he graduated in 1825. One of 
his classmates here was Mr. Longfellow. • * 

In 1887 Mr. Hawthorne published the first, 
and in 1842 the second volume of his “ Twice 
Told Tales,** * so named because they bad 
* previously appeared in* the periodicals. In 
1846 he edited “ The Journal of an African* 
Cruiser," and in 1846 published Mosses from 
an Old Manse," a second collection of his 
magazine papeira. 

In the introduction to the last work he has 
given some delightful g)impses of his personal 
history. He had been several years in the 
Custom House, at Boston, while Mr. Bancroft 
was collector, and afterward had joined thjit 
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remarkable association, the “ Brook Faifitl 
Oomnninity,*' at West Roxbury, where, with 
others, Iia appears to have been reconciled to 
the old ways, as quite equal to«the inventions 
of Fourier, St. Simon, Owen, and the rest of 
that ingenious* company of schemers wha 
have been so intent upon a reconstruction of 
•the foundations of society.. In 1843 he wefat 
to reside in the*, pleasant village of Concord, 
in the Old Manse,” which had never been 
profaned by a lay occupant until ho entered it 
as his home. In the iritroduction, to which 
allusion Has been made, he says — 

• • 4 


** \ priest had biiift it ; pnest h,id succeeded to it ; 
other piiestly men, from time to time, had dwelt in it ; 
Audt children, born in its chambers, hxd grown up to as- 
sume the-piiestly cliarxctcr. It was awful to loflect how 
mmy sermons must have been wiitteii thcio. The latest 
inhabitant alone— he, oy whoso transUtion to Paradise 
the dwelling was* loft vacant — hid penned nearly throe- 
tlibu^aud discourses, besides the better, if not the greater 
number, that gushed living from his lips, JIow often, no 
doubt, had he paced to aftd fro along thp avouuo, attuning 
Ilia meditations to the sig^is and gentlo miiimurs, and ^ 
deep and solemn peals of the wind, among the lofty tops 
of the trees f In that vauety of natural v* iterances, ho 
could hud something accordant with evoiy passage of 
Jus sermon, were it of tenderness or reverential fear. 
The botighs over my head seemed shadowy with solemn 
thoagbts, as well as with rustling leaves. * I took shame 
myself for having been se long a writer of idle stories^ 
venturad to hope that wisdom would descend upon 
With the falling Jeaves of the avenuo; and that I 
iHiruld light upon an intellectual treasure in the OM 
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Mftise, well ^orth tUo&e hoards of long hiddsii gold, 
which people seek for m moss gjpown houses. Profound 
treatises of moiality — a Uymans uupiofe§|^ional> and 
therefoie, unpiejudiced views of religion , — ^histones (auoh 
as Bancroft might have written, had ho taken up his 
abode heie, as he once pioposed), bhght with pictuie, 
gloaming over a depth of philosophical thought , — ^these 
w^ie tlio woiks thit might fitly have flowed fium such a 
letiioineut. In the humblest ^\ent,^I icsolvcd at least to 
achieve a novel, that bhouli^ evolve some deep lesson, 
ind should possess phybical substance eiiouch to btmd 
alone Tn furtheiauce oPmy design, and as if to 1 i\e 
me no piotext foi not fullillmg it, thcie wai^*m the roai 
of the houbo, the most doliohtlul iJbt^o noc L of i btudy 
thitevor oficicd its snug seclusion to \ scholu It wu 
heie tint ^miucioou wiote ^ N iturc, forh v\ab then in 
inhabit lilt of the Mmsc, lud Ubcd to witch the \ss>riau 
diwn, and the Pipiiiau buuset ancl mooniise, fiom the 
summit of our eastern hill Wheu 1 fiist saw the loom, 
its walls Wtio blickcnul with the sijioke of unilumbcied 
yeais, and mode still blackei by the grim pnnts of Puritan 
mmibtors that huug oioimd Iheso woithies Iqploed 
stiangely like bad mgcls, oi, it lei;>t, like men who had 
wiestled so continually ind so stj^rijly with the devil, thit 
somewhat of hi^ sooty fieieencss hid been impatted to 
their own visages 'They had* ill vanished now , a cheei* 
fnl coat of paint, and golden tinted paijer hingings, lighted? 
up the small apartment; , while the shadow of a willow- 
tiee, that swept against the ovei hanging eaves, attoinpeicd 
the cheery western sunshine In pi ice of the giim punts 
there was the sweet md lovely head of one of RaphaeVs 
Madonnis, and two pleasant little piotur s ot the Lako 
of Como The only other decoiations were a puiple yibo 
of flowers, always fresh, and a bronze one cont«ining 
graceful ferns My books (few, and by no meami cho^eb 
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for they were chiefly each waifs as ohance had throWiffI 
my way) stood in ordes about the room, seldom to bi^ 
disturbed/^ 

o 

In his home at Concord, thus happiljc 
described, in the midst of a few congenial 
friends, Hawthorne passed three years; and 

in a spot so sheltered^ l^om the turmoil bf 
life's ocean,” h^ says, three years hasten 
away with a noisele/;s flight, as the breezy 
sunshine chases the cloud-shadows across the 
depths of a still valley.^ But at length his 
repose Was invaded, by. that ‘‘spirit of im- 
provement,"* which is so constantly marring 
the happiness of quiet-loving people, and hi 
was compelled to look out for another resi- 
dence. 


caino hints, growing more and more distinct, 
that the owner of the old hou^e was pining for his native 
air. Carpenters «uext appeared, « making a tremendous 
r&kfet among the outbuildings, strewing green grass with 
pme shavings, and chips of chestnut joists, and vexing 
the whole antiquity of the place with their discordant 
renovations. Soon, moreover, they divested our abode* of 
the veil of woodbine which had crop€ over a large portion 
of its southern faco. All the aged mosse^ were cleared 
unsparingly away ; and there were horrible whiepers' 
about brushing up the exteiual walls with a coat o£ paintr 
—a purpose as little to my taste as might be that o£ rongi* 
ing tti^ venerable xshooks of one’s grandmother. 3ut tbe^ 
hai^^jlthftt renovates is alwa^i^s more sacrilegious than that]; 
wltcb<destroys. In flue, we gathered up our hous^hold^ 
gQCdli, drank a fareweU cup of tea in our pleasant Jlitt W 
h||^fast-room- delicately fragrant teai an iinpurplpwipaWl 
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Ittiwy, Olid of the ihany angel-gifts that had fallen like 
deinr upon us — and passed forth** between the tall stone 
gate-posts, as uncertain as the wandering Arabs where 
our tent might nezd be pitched. Providence took me by 
.the hand, and — an oddity of dispensation which, I trust, 
there is no irreverence in smiling at — bas led me, as 'the 
newspapers announce while I am writing, from the Old 
Mimse into a Custom Hpu^ ! As a storyteller, I have 
often contrived strange vicissitudes/ for my imaginaiy 
personages, but none like this. iThe treasure of^intellectual 
gold, which I had hoped to find in our secluded dwelling, 
had never come to light, profound treatise of ethics* 
— ^no philosophic history-^no novel, even, &iat bonld 
stand unsupported on its edges — all thlkt*i fiad to show, as 
a man of lotters, were these few tales and essays, which 
had blossomed out like fiowem in the calm summer of my 
heart and mind.* , 

The Mosses from ' an Old Manse" he 
declares are the last offering of their kind it is 
his purpose ever to put forth, saying;, modestly, 

unless I could do better I have done enough 
in this kind/' So will say no reader who can 
appreciate their grace and beauty or the wisdom 
with which they are pervaded. 

The characteristics of Hawthorne which 
first arrest the attention are imagination and 
reflection, and these are exhibited in remark^ 
able power and activity in tales and essays, 
of which the style is distinguished for great 
simplicity, purity and tranquillity. His beau-, 
tiful story of Ilappacini's Daughter was ori- 
ginally published in the Democratic Beview»," 
f» B translation from the French of one M;f^de 
f Attb<^me, a writer whose very name, he nv 
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marks, in a brief introduction, (in which ^he 
gives ill French the titles of some of his tales,, 
as Conte»^deuos foix racontces, Le Quite du Feu^ 
etc.) “ is unknown to many of his countrymen, 
as well as to the student of foreign liteiature.** 
He describes himself, under this nomme de 
plume^ as one who — 

I 

• 1 

** Seems to OGGupl)p an unfoitunatc po'iiijon betv^cen the 
tianscecdtintahbts (who under one u.itnp or another have 
their shaie in all the current liteiature of the world), and 
the great body of pen .md mk* men who address the intel- 
lect dlnd 8} mpathies of the multitude. If not too refined, 
at all events loo^ iSmoto, too shadowy and unsubstantial, 
m his modes of development, to suit the taste of the 
latter clasi, and yet too popular to satisfy the spiritual or 
m^aphysical retpusitions of the formoi*, he must neces- 
sarily find himself without an audience, except here and 
there eo individual, or po^ibly an isolated cluiue.’* 


His writings, to do thevi justice, he says — 


“Are not altogether destitute of fancy and originality; 
they might have won him gre<itei loputation but for an 
inveterate love of allegory, which is apt to invest his plots 
and chaiacters with the aspect of 'sconury and people in 
the clouds, and i<9 steal away the humaii^ warmth out of 
his conceptions F^s fictions ’are bometim^ historical, 
sometimes of the present day, and sometimes so far as 
can be* discovered, have little or no reference either to 
time (M^ace. In any case, be generally contents himself 
witfjprlfry slight embroidery of outward manners— the 
GjnSt^possible counterfeit of real life,— and endeavours 
tv9^te ail interest by some less obvious peouUarity of 
t|fl sCjbject. Occasionally a breath of nature, a raiu*dfop 
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of ^thos and tendamesa, or a gleam of imagery, and 
make us feel as after all, we weue yet within the limits 
of our native earth. We will only add to this oursoQ^ 
notice, that M. de r«4.ub$pine’s productions, if the reader 
chance t9 take them in precisely the proper point -of view, 
may amuse a leisure hour as well as those of a brighter 
man ; if otherwise they can hardly fail to look excessively 
liktf nonsense.’* ^ 

Hawthorne is as accur^^toly as ho is happily 
described in this curious piece of criticism, 
though no one who takes his works in the 
“proper point of view,'’ will by an^ means 
agree to the modest estimate M^birh, in the 
perfect sincerity of his nature, ho has placed 
upon them. He is original, iti invc tion, con- 
struction, and expression, always picturesque, 
and sometimes in a high degree dramatic. 
His favourite scenes and traditions are those 
of his own country, many of which he has 
ma(fe classical by ^the beautiful associations 
that he has thrown around them. Every thing 
to him is suggestive, as his own pregnant 
pages are to the congenial reader. All bis 
productions are life-mysteries, significant of 
profound truths. * His speculations often bold 
and striking, are represented, with*, singular * 
force, bat with such a quiet grace and simpli- 
city, as not to startle until they enter in and 
occupy the mind. The gaiety with which his 
pensiveness is occasionally broken, seerai^ more 
than any thing else in bis works to have cost 
some effort. The gentfe sadness, the “half- 
acknowledged melancholy,” of his manner and 
refleetiohs, are more natural and c^ractei;istiq. 
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His style'is studded with the most poelScal 
imagery, and marked in every part with the 
happiest graces of expression, while it is calm, 
chaste, and flowing, and transparent as water. 
There is a habit among nearly all the writers 
of imaginative literature, of adulterating the 
conversations of the poor with barbarisms and 
grammatioal blunders ,w,hicb have no mbre 
fidelity than elegance. Hawthorne’s integrity, 
as well as his exquisite taste, prevented him 
from falling into this error. There is not in 
the world a large rural population that speaks 
its hative language wit4i a purity approaching 
that with ^faTich the English is spoken by the 
common people of New England. The vulgar 
words and phrases which in other States are 
supposed to be peculiar to America are un* 
known east of the Hudson, except to tfie 
readers of foreign newspapers, or the listeners 
to low comedians, who hnd it profltaUe to 
convey such novelties intOc Connecticut, Massa^ 
Mfussetts, and Vermont. ^Ve are glad tp see 
a book that is going down to the next ages as 
a representative of- national manners and cha- 
racter in all respects porrect. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is among the first of 
the first order of American writers, and in 
their peculiar province hfs works are not ex- 
celled in the literature of the present day or of 
the^^oi^iftb language. 
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A BILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 

" PROM THRIOE-TOLD TALES.” 

(ScgsNE — the comer of two ptincipal streets* The Town 
Pump talking through its fiose*) • • 

• 

“Noon, by the north clock * jS'oon, by the east I High 
noon, too, by these hot sunbeams, which fatl, scarcely 
aslope, upon my head, and Slmost make the water, bubble 
and smoke, in the trough* under my nose. TTruly, we 
public characters ha\e a tough time And, among 

all the town officers, chosen at March meeting, where is 
he that sustains, for a single year, the bn len of such 
i^^ifold duties sPs are imposed, in perpetuity, upon the 
Town Pump i The title of ** town treasurer” is right- 
fully mine, as guardian of the best treasure that the town 
has. The overseers of the poor oughJb to make Kne their 
chairman, siucO^l provide bountifully ifor the pauper, 
without expense to him that pays taxes. 1 am at the he^ 
of the fire department, and one of the physicians to the 
board of health. As a keepei of the peace, all water- 
drinkers will confess me equal to the constable. 1 per- 
form some of the dufies of the town clerk, by promulgil- 
ting public noj^ices, when they are pelted on my front * 
To speak within boundii; I am the chief person of the 
hiuniGipality, and exhibit, moreover, an admirable patten) 
to my brother officers, by the cool, steady, upright, down- 
right, and impartial discharge of my business, and the 
constancy with which I stand to my post. Summer or 
winter, nobody seeks me in vain ; for, all day long, I am 
seen at the busiest corner, just above the matket, stretch- 
ing out my arnlB, to rich and poor alike ; and at night, J[ 
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hold a lantern over my head, both to shovr where llem> 
and keep people out of (he gutters. ^ 

At thi^ sultry noontide, 1 am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whoso benefit an iron goblet is chained to 
my waist. Like a dramsoller on the mall, at muster dajg 
** I cry aloud to all Und sundry, in my plalnevt accents, and 
at the very tiptop of my voice. Here it is, geutlemen 1 
Here is the good liquor I Walk up, walk up, gentleolen, 
walk up, walk up ! • Here is the superior stuff! Here is 
the unadulterated ale of fa^er Adam —better than Cognac, 
Hollands, tfamaica, strong beer, or wine of any price; 
here it is by the hogshead or ^thc single glass, and not a 
centtbo pAy ! Walk up, genjlemcu, walk up, and help 
yourselves 1 # ♦ 

'*It were a pity, if all this outcry should draw no cus- 
tomers.* Hero they come. A hot day, gentlemen * Quaff, 
aud away again, so as to keep your:>clves iu a nice cool 
sw^dt. You, my friend, will need another cup full, fo 
wash the dust out of your throat, if it bo as thick there as 
it is on your cow hide shoes. I sec that you have trudged 
half a score mijcs to-day; and, like a^wise man, have 
parsed by the taveins, aud stopped at the running brooks 
and well-cuibs. Otherwise, betwixt heat without and fire 
within, you would have^been burnt *0 a cinder, or melted 
down to nothing at all, in the fashion of a jeUy-fish. 
Drink, and make room f<)r that other fellow, who seeks 
' my aid to quench ^the fiery fever of last night’s potations, 
which he drained from no cup ef mine. *Welcom6, most 
rubicuud sir I You and I ' ave been great strangers, hi- 
therto ; nor, to confess the truth, will my nose be anxious 
for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of your breath be a 
little less potent. Mercy ou you, man 1 the wt^r abaci*> 
lately hisses down your red hot gullet, and is converted 
quite to steam,' in the n 'mature tophet, which you mis- 
take for a stomach. Fill ^sgain, aud*tell me, ou the word 
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o£ 4d hos^ toper, did you ever, in cellar, tavern, or .any 
kind of a dram-shop, spend the jprice of jour ohildreu^e * 
food, fpr a swig half so delicious ? Now, fo| the fifst 
time these ten jeaiie, jou know the flavour of cold water, 
Qood-bj ; and, whenever you are thirsty, remember that 
I keep a constont supply, at the old stand. Who next ? 
Oh, my little friend, you are let loose from school, and 
coifie hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown the 
memory of certain taps 0/ tbe ferule, and other schoolboy 
troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump. Take it, 
pure as the current of your young life. Take ft, and may 
your heart and tongue newer be scorched with a fiercer 
thirst than now ! There, piy dear child, put^down the 
cup, and yield your place to this eld^-lv^ gentleman, who 
treads so tenderly over the paving stones, that I suspect > 
he is afraid of them. What ! he limps by, ' 'ithout so 
much as , thanking mo, as if my hospitable oflbrs were 
meant only for people who have no wine cellark. ^W^ll, 
well, sir — no harm done, I hope I Qo draw the cork, tip 
the decanter ; but, when your great too shall set you a- 
inaring, it will bo no affair of mine. If, gentlemen love 
the pleasant titillation 0^ the gout, it is all one to |he 
Town Pump. This thirsty dog, with his red tongue loll- 
ing out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on his 
hind legs, and lap^ eagerly out of the trough. See how 
lightly he capers away again ! ‘^Jowler, did your worship 
ever have the gout ? ^ • 

. Are you sfll satisfied^? Then wipe you> mouths, my 
good friends ; and, while my spout has a moment’s leisure, 

I will delight the town with a few historical reminiscences, ' 
In far antiquity^ beneath a darksome shadow of venerable 
boughs, a spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, in 
tbcweiy spot where you now^ behold me, on the sun:^ 
pavement. The water was as bright and cl^» and deemed ' 
as .precious, as Uquid diamonds. The Indian sagamores 
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draiik ^ it firom time immemoH^t W th9 fttal delujif ^ 
tha flre«watef burst u^on the red maa, aafl swept theiif 
whole moe away from the cold lountuns. Endiott and 
his followers o^e next, and often down to drink* 
dipping their long beards in Ihe spring. The richest 
goblet then was of* birch bark. Gk)yemor Winthrop, after 
a journey afoot fiom Boston, drank here, out of the hollow 
of his hand. The elder Higginaon here wet his palm* 
and laid it bn the bfow of the first town-bom child. For 
many years it was the watenng place, and, as it were, tha 
wash-bowl ^f the vicinity — whither all decent folks re- 
sorted, to punfy their yisogos,an(l gaze at them afterwards 
— atJecMt<ithe pietty maidens did — in the mirror which It 
made. On So^bat^ d4X^ houcvcr a babe was to be bab- 
tised, tli6.aextoi:M^y^.rf^asm here, and placed it on the 
commun^n-tableof the humble meetmg-house, which 
partly covered the site of yonder stately Jirick one. Thus, 
onh generation after another was consecrated to Heaven 
by its waters, and cast their waxmg and waning shadows 
into its I glassy bosom, and vanished from the earth, as if 
mortal life w ere but a fiittmj image m a fountain. Finally, 
th9 fountain vanished aho. Cellars were dug on all sides, 
and cart loads of gravel flung upon its source, whence 
oozed a turbid stream, foiming amudpuddle, at the comer 
of two streets. lu the hot months, when its refreshment 
was most needed, the dust- flew m clouds over the forgot- 
ten birthplace of the waters, now their grave. But, in the 
of time, a IVwu Piunp ^as sunk ill the source of 
\ ancient spring ; anc" when the fir^t decayed, ancither 
tejok its place — and then another, and still another— till 
here stand I, gentlemen and ladies, to serve you with my 
iron goblet. Drink, and be refreshed ' the water is pure 
and cold as that which slitked the thirst of the red lagSf 
morei beneath the a^ed boughs, though now the gem of 
the wilderness is &e^i. 9 Ured under these hot stones^ where 
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t h« ttKmil of bif etoiy, that, &s th^ mi^d jmd hi^ tosh 
tottnfcaui 1b known and pmed again, bo shall the JlrthOft of 
cold water, too hitlg ralued since your father's days, be 
reco^ised by all 

Yodf pardon, good people ? I mitst intenupt my 
stream of eloquence, and spout forth a Rtre^ of water, 
to replenish the trough for this teaiustei and^ his ^oke of 
oxen, who have come Topsht!!! oi b>iae\\hcio aio^ that 
way No pait of my bu8ine'<s is p1ea'>auter thin the 'Wa 
tering of cattle Look • how i ipi Uy they low A the wa 
termark on the sides of tlie*tiougii, till their capacious 
stomachs are moist nod with ,a gillon or two a fflecO, end 
they can aflord time to bieatho m it, v^t^^ sigh', of calm 
enjovment hiow t^y loll their quiet eyes aioundthe 
bnm of their monotroua dnnkmg ve sol An jxgt^ your 
true topei • 

^^Butl perceive my d ai auhtais that jou ofe imp\ 
tient foi the remunUi of my li con <^6 Impute it, I 
b seech } on, to no dtfi ct ot m if I in ist a little 

1 >nger on so fiuitful i topic as mv own iqultitauo is mt 
lits It IS iltog thti foi ii gmd The betla vqiu 
think of mcf tlie better im n an I w omen vv ill you hud 
yourselves I shall siy notluu^ of^my all impoi taut aid 
on washing day , though, on th it account alone, I might 
call myself the household go 1 jf*a hiindted fimilies Fai 
be it Irom mt also to hmt my icspeUablo fiien Is at the 
show of duty Mces, which you would present, without 
my pains to keep jou clem Noi will I remind von how 
often, when the midnight bells make you tiomble for your 
combWible town, you hive fled to the Town Pump and 
found me always at my po«>t, fiim, amid the confusion, 
and ready to diain my vitd eiirfent m your behalf Neij 
tlier is tt woith while to lay much stie»^ on my claims to 
Z 
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It Vkedical diplonui, w tiiephyaiciati, wlioae «imp}e itd^^ 
practice is preferableoto all the nauaeone lore whip^i, has 
found men sick or left them so, since the days of Hippo- 
crates. Let us take a broader riew of my beneficial infta* 
euce on maukind, 

these aie trifles, compared with the merits which 
wise men concede to me — if not in my single self, yet as 
the representative of a clasa-j-ef being the grand refdhner 
of the age. Fron^ my spout, and airch spouts as mine, 
must flow the stream, th-vt shall cleanse^ our earth of the 
▼ast portion of its crime and anguiih, which has gnshed 
from the fiery mountains of ^he still. In this mighty en- 
torptise,^\ho cow shall be my great confederate. Milk and 
water ' The Tow?; Pump and the Cow I Such is the glori- 
ous copartnership, that shall tear down the distilleries and 
brewhd'jses, uproot the vineyaid, shatter the dder-pressea, 
rum the tea and coflbe trade, and, finrilly monopolize the 
whole business of quenching thirst. Blessed consumma- 
tiou' Then, Poverty shall pass away from the land, 
finding no hovel so wretched, where her squalid form may 
shelter itself. <TheQ disease for lack of other victims, shall 
'guaw its own heart, and die. Then Siu, if she do not die, 
shall lose half her strength. Until now, t^e phrensy of 
hereditaiy fever has raged in the human blood, transmitted 
ftoin sue to son, and rekindled, in every generation, by 
frC'th *draug1it3 of liquidf flame. ''When that inward fire 
shall be extingui«ihed, the heat of passion cannot but grow 
cool, and war — the drunkenness of nations — ^periiaps will 
cease At least, there will be no war of households. The 
husband and wife, drinking deep of peaceful joy-— a calm 
blifs^^f temperate affections— shall pass hand in hand 
tlSNlii^h life, and lie down, not reluctantly, at its prot^^- 
i^clo>e. To them, tfie^past will be no turmoil of mad 
‘•liteams, nor th^ 1 iture an eternity of such momentg^as 
/follow the d.Unum* of the drunkard. Their dead. foMS 
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shallliKxpren wW theli^ spitits inite, and are to by n. 
lingodfig Bxn&e of memory and hop*/ 

f* Abem ! Bry work, this speechifying ; especially to an 
tinpraetised orator. 4 never conceived, till now, what toil 
the temperance lecturers undergo for my sake. Hereafter, 
they shall have the business to thems^ves. Do, some 
kind Christian, pump a stroke or two, just to wet my 
whis'tle. Thantr you, sirj My dear hearerf, when the 
world shall have regenerated, by ray iiptrumentality, you 
will collect your usele<>3 vats apd liquor casks into one 
great pilo, and mike a bonflie, m honour of the Town 
Pump. And, when I shall Ifave decayed, like my prede- 
ces«>ors, then, if you revere my memory, let th^fe mairble 
fountain, richly bculptmed, take my placf) hpoii the spot. 
Such monumeuts should be erected everywhere, and in- 
scribed with the names of the distinguished cb «n4>ionB of 
my cause. Now liilteu , for something very impoitant is to 
come nm^t 

“ There are two or three honest fnends of mine—and 
true fiiends, I know, they are — who, nevertheless, Ifjr their 
fiery pugnacity in my beh^^lf, do put me in fearful hazard 
of a broken nose, or oven a total overthrow upon thw 
pavement, and the loss of the treasure which 1 guard. 1 
pray you. gentlemen, kt this faidt be amended. Is it 
decent, think you, to get tipsy with zeal foi temperance, 
and take up the honoufable cause of the Town Pump, in 
the style of a t^er, fighting for his brandy bottle ? Or, 
can the excellent qualities* of cold water be no otherwise 
eitemplified, than by plunging, slapdash, into hot water, 
hnd wofiilly scalding yourself and other people? Trust 
me; they may. In the moral waifare, which you are to 
Wage — add, indeed, in the whole conduct of your livee^ 
you oknnot choose a better exadSple than myself, whg 
has never permitted the dust and sultrj;; atmosphere, the 
ttnbulence and manifold disquietudes of the world around 
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me, to reach that deep, calm well of purty, wliich^may 
» be called my soul. Aftd whenever I pour out that «out) 
it is to cool bartli*B fever, or cleanse its stains. 

Ouc o'clock !. Nay, then, if the dinner-bell begins to 
speak, I may as well hold niy peace. Here comes a 
pietty >oung giil of my acquaintance, w>h a laige stone 
pitcher for mo to fill. May she diaw a husband, while 
drawing her^water, as RacheJ did of old. ’ Hold out your 
vos'^el, my dear* *, There it is, full to the brim; so nOw 
i*un hoine^ peeping at your sweet imago in the pitcher, as 
you go ; aud foiget not, in a glass of my own liquor, to 
dunk—* Succtsb to thb. Town Pump I* 


DAVID SWAN.— A FANTASY. 

0 

< I FROM TUB SAML. * 

** \V’e can bo but parti illy acquainted oven with the 
events*' which actually influence our course through life, 
and our final* destiny, Thei,f‘ aic iunumeiable other 
*efeuts, if such they may be billed, which come close 
upon us, yet pass away without actual lesults, or even be- 
tiaying their near approach, by the reflection of any light 
or shadow across our minds. Could we know all the 
vicissitudes of our foi tunes, life would be too fiill of 
hope and fear, ovdtation or disappointment, to aifoid us a 
Single hour of true serenity. This idea may be 
illiistiated by a page fiom the seci'et histoiy of David 
Swan. 

“ W« Ibavc nothing tq, do with David, until we find 
him, it the age of twenty, on the high road fiom bis 
naUvtf place to tho city of Boston, whore his uncle, a small 
dealer in the grocery line, was to take him behind the 
||iBQUuter. Be it enough to say, that he was a native of 
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NqW| Hampshire, bom of respectable poreuts, and bad 
received au ordinary school edi^ation, with a cla<»sic 
finish by a year at Gilmanton academy. After jjurne} iiig ^ 
on foot, fl^m suniiae till nearly noon of a summer’s day, 
his wenriuesd and the incredsing heat determined him to 
sii down in the fiiit convenient shade, and await the 
coming up of the stage coach. As if plmted on purpose 
for him, there soon appeared a little tuft of maples, with 
a delightful recess in the inidit, and siu.h a fresh bubbling 
‘Spring, that it ‘teemed ne\er to have spaikled for any 
wayfarer but David Swan. Virgin or not, kissed it 
with his thiroty lips, and then flung iumsolf alqng the 
blink, pillowing his head uppn some shuts andPa pair of 
pautalo ms, tied up in a stiiped cotton l^ndkcrc hief. The 
sunbeams could not reach him ; the dust did not yet lise 
fioin the road, after the heavy rain of yeater<i and his 
glassy hair suitcd«the young man better than a bed of 
down. Tho Hpiiug murmured drowsily bcsido Him ; flie 
branches waved dieamily across the blue sky, oveiliead ; 
and ’a deep sleep, porchauco hiding ^dioains within its 
depths, fi^ll upon David Swan. But wo ar^ to relate events 
which he did not dream olf.’ , • 

“ While he lay sound asleep in tho shade, other people 
weie wide awake, and passed to and fro, a-foot, on horse- 
back, and m all sorts of vehicles, along the suim^ road by 
bis bedchamber. Soiue looked*neitlicr to the right hand 
nor to the left, and knew not that he was there ; some * 
merely ga/ed that way, without admitting the slumberer 
among them busy thoughts; some laughed to see how 
soundly he slept, and several, whose hearts wero brim- 
ming full of scorn, ejected their venomous superfluity on 
David Swan. A middle-aged widow, when nobody else 
was near, thrust her head a little way inco the recess, a^d 
yewed that the young fellow looked charming in his sleep* 
A temperance lecturer saw him, and wrought poor David 
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into the texture of his evening's disooursei as 
instance of dead drunkenness by the road-side. Buti cnac 
sure, pra}^, merriment, scorn, and indifference, srofe alt 
one, or rather ail nothing to David Siran. * ^ 

He had slept only a fevr monents, when a brown car* 
riage, drawn by i handsome pair of horses, bowled easily 
along, and was brought to a stand-still, nearly in front of 
David’s resijlQg place. A linchpin had fallen out, * and 
permitted one of 4he wheels to slide off. The damage 
was slight, and occasioned merely a momentary alarm to 
an elderly merchant and his wife, who were returning to 
Boston. While the coachman *and a servant were replacing 
the*whe£l, the lady and gentleman sheltered themselves 
beneath the fh^plK) trees, and there espied the bubbling 
fountain, and David Swan asleep beside it. Impressed 
with tbv' awe the sleeper usually sheds around him, the 
merchant ttod as lightly as the gout would allow ; and his 
spouse look good heed not to rustle her silk gown lest 
David should start up, all of a sudden. 

" 'How soundly he sleeps whispered the old gentle- 
man. * From what a depth he^ draws that easy breath I 
Such sleep as that brought on without an opiate, would 
be worth more to me than half my income ; for it would 
suppose health, and an«untroubled mind.’ 

" 'And youth, besides’ said the lady. 'Healthy and* 
quiet age does, not *Sleep* thus. Our slumber is no more 
like this than our, wakefulness.’ 

" The longer they looked, the more did this elderly 
couple feel interosteu in the unknown youth, to whom 
the way-side and the maple shade were as a secret cham- 
ber, the rich gloom of damask curtails brooding 
ovei^ him. Perceiving that a stray sunbeam gLimmered 
dowh his face, the lady contrived to twist a branch alddC, 



as to intercept it And having done this little act of 
idneas, she began to feel like a mother to him. 



^ (ProvideaoQ teeikui to bft?6 laiSl bim bore,* whi^»ep6d 
she to ber buaband^ 'Aid to broiight uabltber to 
find him, after otir disappointment in our cousin's eon. 
Ifetbiaks 1 can se^ a likeness to oor departed Hemj, 
Shall we awaken him I* 

" * To what purpose V said the merchant, hesitatiog, 

* Vfe know nothing of the youth's character.' 

** * That open countenance i* replied his ^wife, in the 
same hushed voice, yet earnlstly. ' ihu innocent sleep.* 
While these whispers wore passing* the sleopei^'s heart 
did not throb, ner his breath become agitated, ]fi>r his foa- 
tuies betray the least token of interest. Tet Fortiyie was 
bending over him, just ready to lot fall a burden of .gold. 
The old merchant had lo->t his only sop, awd had no heir 
to his wealth, except a distant relative with whose con 
duet he was dissatisfied. In such cases, peop' \ s^etimes 
do stranger things^han to act the migician, and awaken a 
young man to splendour, who fell asleep m poverty. * 

* Shill we n)t awaken him ^ repeated the lady, per- 
suasively. ^ ‘ 

** * The coach is ready, sir,' said the seryant, behind. 

The old couple started, reddened, and hurried awpy, 
mutually wondenog, that they should ever have di earned 
of domg anythiug so very ridiculous. The merchant 
threw himself back in the carnage, and occupied his mmd 
with the plan of a inoguificeift asylum for unfortunate 

men of busmess Meanwhile, David Swan enjoyed his * 

# • 

nap. 

**The carriage could not have gone above a mile or two, 
when a pretty young girl came along, with a tripping pace^ 
which showed precisely how her little heart was dancmg 
in her bosom. Perhaps it was this merry kind of motion 
that oaused^is there any haro! in saying it her garf^r 
to slip its knot. Conscious that the silken girth, if silk it 
were, was relasiog its hold, she turned aside into the shel- 
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ter of tlie maple t* ees, an i there found a young mftn 
'by the spring * Bla^hipg ae red as any rose, that^t^o 
should h^vo iatruchd into a gentleman's bed-chambop, 
and fur such a purpose too, she was «about to make ht r 
escape on tiptoe. But, there \\ peril near the sleeper. 
A monster of a beo had been wandeiiug overhead — buzz, 
buzz, buzz now among the leaves, now flashing through 
the stripes of^ sunshine, and now lost in the dark shade, 
t»ll fin illy he appeiied io te settling on the eyelid of 
David Switi. The sting of a beo is sometimes deadly. As 
free hciite*! as slie was innocent, the gill attacked the 
intriul(y* with her h uidkciclftcf, bnislied him soundly, 
and iliovd* hiiii from beuciiih the m\ple shade. How 
ftweet a pictiKet rThis good deed accomplished, with 
quickened breith and a deeper blush, she stole a glance 
at the yqutliful stran ,er, for whom she had been battling 
with a diagon in the an. ~t 

* He ha idsomo iuo ight she, and blushed redder 

yc*,. 

“ Hoir could it bj 3 that no di’eain of bliss gi*ew so strong 
within hull, thit^ shittered by its very strength, it should 
pai,t iiidi r, and allow him to perceive the girl among its 
phantoms ^ Why, at kast, did no smile of uelcome 
brighten upon his fice,? She was come, tho maid whoso 
soul accoidiug to the old anl beautiful idea, had been 
sever ed fi 0111 bis own, aii^ whom,*in all his vague but 
' passionate dosirt*s, |ie yearned to meet. Her, only, could 
ho love with perfect lo\ e — hiiUf only, could she receive 
into the dep^^hs of hei heart— and now her image wa« 
faintly blushing* in the fountain, by his side; should it 
pass away, its happy lustre would never gleam upon hie 
life again. 

* ' How sound he sleeps ^ murmured the girl. 

''She departed, but did not trip along the road so lightly 
at when she camp. 
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this gtrrs father wad a thriving country metchant 
in the neighbourhood, and happened, at that idontioal 
time, to be looking out for just such a youii|f man 
David Swan, Hod J)avid formed a way-side acquaintauoe 
with the daughter, he would have become the Other's ' 
clerk, and all else in natural successiom So here, again, 
had good fortune — the beat of fortunes — stolen so near, 
that her gannouts brushed against him ; and ho knew 
nothing of the matter. • * * • , ’ ^ * 

** The girl was hardly out of sigU^-, wlien two men turnn4 
aside beneath the maple shale. Both had dafdc faces. 
off by cloth caps, which wore drawn down aslantr * ; ( 
their brows. Their dresses^ were shabby, yet (bad % cer- 
tain smartness. These wore S coup]^ '*‘tiscals, who 
got their living by whitever the devil ^ sent them, and 
now, in the iuteiim of other business, had s^ked tht> 
jcnnt profits of thoir next piece of villany on a game of 
oirdsy which wa^ to haie been decided here knder*the 
trees. But, finding David asleep by the spring, one of the ^ 
rogues whi^ered to his fellow — , 

** * Hist 1 —Do you see that bniulle under his head 
The other villdin uoftded, winked, and leered. ^ , 

** * ril bet you a horn of brandy,’ said the first, * that 
the chap has either a pockotboul^ or a snug little hoard 
of small change, st<^wed away amongsf bis shirts. And if 
not there, wo will find it in his'pautaloons’ pocket.’ 

‘But how if he wakes said the other. * 

** His compiuiou thriyit aside his waistcoat, pointed to 
the handle of a dirk, and nodded. 

So be it r muttorod the second villain. 

^ ,y‘‘They approached the unconscious David, aiid, while 
one pointed the dagger toward his heart, the other began 
to search the bundle beneath liU head. Their two faces, 
gripb wrinkled, and gliastly with guilt and fear, bens 
over their victim, looking horfible enough to be mistaken 

7 . 
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for fiendEf," should be suddenly awake, Kay» had^iih# 
viUains glanced aside if to the spring, eveit they ^woidd 
hardly have known themselve?, as reflected theta. But 
David S^van had never worn a more tranquil aapeot, even 
Irhen asleep on his mother’s breast, 

i must take away the bundle^* whispered one. 

' If he stirs, 1*11 strike,* muttered the other. 

'*But, at this moment, a dog, scenting along the ground, 
came in beneath the, maple trdss* ttud gazed alternately at 
each of these wicked men, and then at the quiet sleeper. 
He then lapped out of the Vonutain. 

'i^shaw !* said one villain. < * Wo can do nothing now, 
The <}og^s master must be clo^^ behind.* 

** 'Let*s takotfi diyiik, aufl be off,’ said the other. 

The mail, wAh the dagger, thrust back the weapon into 
his boBoo^ and drew forth a pocket-pistol, but not of that 
kind which kills by a single di charge. ^It was a flask of 
liquor, wKb a block -tin tumbler screwed upon the mouth. 
Each drank a comfoi table dram, and left the spot, with 
so many,, jests, and such laughter at theii unaccomplished 
wickedness, that they might be said to ha\ o gone on their 
lejoiciug. In a few hours,* they had forgotten the 
whole affair, nor once imagined that the recording angel 
had written down the ciime of murder ag.iinst their souls, 
ill lottei s as durable as eternity. As for David Swan, he 
still slept quietly, ueitheit conscious of the shadow of 
death when it hung over him, nor of the glow of renewed 
life, when that shadow was withdrawn. * 

'*He slept, hut no ougcr so quietly as at flrat. An 
hour’s repose had snatched, fi'om his elastic frame, the 
weariness with which many hours of toil bad burdenediiiL 
Now, h^ stirred— now, moved his lips, without a sound—* 
now^Aslked, in an inward tone, to the noonday spectfpa 
of*tds.^cam. But • noise of wheels came rattling loudff 
andjoiider along the road, until it dashed througlv ^ 
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kniat of Darid's slumber— and thsre iffm tbo 
citfige*coaoh. He started up, with |k11 his ideas about bitt. 

* Halloo, driver 1 — Take a passenger !* shouM he. 

** * Room on top i* answered the driver. . * 

“ Up mounted David, and bowled away merrily toward 
Boston, without so much as a parting glance at that foun- 
tain of dreamlike vicissitude He knew not that a phan- 
tom of Wealth had throi^n a golden hue upon its waters 
— ^nor that one, of Love ha& sighed softly through their 
murmur — nor that one of Death ^ad threatened to 
crimson them with his blood— all, in the brief* hour since 
he lay down to sleep. Sloping or waking, we not 
the airy footsteps of the stniyige things that almSst happen. 
Does it not argue a superintending Prowidence, that, while 
viewless and un^pected events thrust themselves con- 
tinually athwart our path, there should still be jegularity 
enough, in mortal life, to render foresight even partially 
available 


THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD. 

FROM MOSSES FROM Aljf OLD MANSE." 

**Not a great while 'ago, palsing through the gate of 
dreams, I visited that region of the earth in which lies the* 
famous city of De<*tr action. It interested me much to 
learn that, by the publio spirit of some of the inhabitants, 
a railrdad has recently been established between this popu- 
lous and flourishing town, and tho Celestial City. Having 
a little time upon my hands, I resolved to gratify a libend 
curiosity to make a trip thither. Accordingly, one flne 
morning, after paying my bill at the hotel, and direottqg 
the porter to stow my luggage behind a coadi, I took my 
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seat in the vehicle and eet out for the Statioa-houeoy n 
WAS my good fortune enjoy the company of gentlemen 
— one Mr. Smooth-it avay — who, though he had> never 
aotucdly vUitod the Celestial City, yet seemed as well 
Acquainted with its laws, custouis. policy, and atatistios, 
as with those of the Cily of Destruction, of which he wae 
A native townsman. Being, moreover, a director of the 
railroad corpoiation, and one of its largest stockholdei s, he 
had it in his power to give me all desirable information 
respecting that praisewuitliy enterprise. 

** Our edheh rattled o it of the city, nud at a short dis- 
tance fi,om its outskirts, passed over a bridge of elegant 
coiislfi uctian, but somowh it tpo slight, as I imagined, to 
sustain any < oiiaidc^ab^e weight. Ou both sides lay au ex- 
teusne quagmire, which could not been more die- 
ttgieeable^eitlier to sight or smell, hid all the kennels of 
the eirth emptied their pollution theie. « 

* This,* lemarked Mr. Smooth-it-away, is tho famous 
Slough of Despond — a disgrace to all the neighbourhood ; 
and the ^ iter, that it might so eisily be converted into 
firm ground.* 

* I have understood,’ sai I I,‘ * that efforts havo been 

ma le for thiit purpose, from time immemorial, Bunyan 
mentions that above twenty thousand cait-loads of whole- 
Bomo instructions had been tin own in here, without 
effect* * • 

* Very probably ♦ — and what effect could be autioipated 
from such unsubstantial s'uff^ qned Mr. &mooth<it-away. 
' You observe this c avouient bridge. Vfe obtained a 
sufficient foundation for it by throwing into the Slough 
Bonjiif editions of books of moi olity, volumes of French 
p}^$|oijK>phy and German ration ilism, tracts, sermona, and 
eMys of modern clergymefi, extracts from Plato, Confu- 

and vaiioii8^.iadoo sages, together with a few inge- 
;^j^us commentaries upo i texts of Scripture— all of which 



byfomefKiltiuMfio prooess^ have been oonreHed into a u<v^ 
like granite. The whole bog might be filled up with eimilar 
matter.' 

It really eeeimed to me, however, that the bridge v|- 
bfUted and heaved up and down in a very foriiiidab|h^ 
manner ; and, in spite of Mr. Smoothdt-away'e testimolgjp 
to the solidity of its foundation, f should be loth to crols 
it in a crowded omnibus^ especially if each passenger were ' 
encumbered with as hoa^y*luggage as that gentleman and 
myself. Nevertheless, wo got over Vithout accident, and 
soon found ourselves at the Station-house. This veryji^*'^* 
and capacious edifice is erected on tho site of the little 
Wicket Gate, which fonnerly, as all old pilgrinis will 
recollect, stood directly acro'ss tho Ipgli^yay, and, by its 
iucouveuieut narrowness, was a great ohstnictloa to the 
traveller of libenil mini and expansive ^’•omaeh. he 
reader of John, Banyan will be glaU to ^now, that 
OhrUtian’s old friend Evangelist, who was accastoined to 
supply each pilgrim with a mystic roll, now presides at 
the ticket office. Some malicious porstnis, it is ^uo, deny 
the identity of this reputable ch,iiMctor with the Evangol^t 
of old times, and even firetcud to bring competent evid^ice 
of an imposture. Without luvolving myself in a dispute. I 
shall merely observe, that so fiir as my exporieuco goes tlic * 
square pioces of {pasteboard, now delivered to passengers, 
are much more conv^eiiioiit a'M U'loful along the road than 
tho antique roll of parchment. Whothor they will be as 
readily received at tho iiate of tho Celestial City, I decline 
giving an opinion. 

'' A laige number of passengers wero already at the sta- 
tion-house, awaiting the departure of tho oars. By 
aspect and demeanour of tlioso persons, it was easy to 
judge that the feelings of thh community had undergone a 
very favour<ible change, in reference /o the celestiaf pil- 
grimage; It would have done Buny.m's heart good to see 
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it* Instead of a lonely and ragged man^ with a huge 
den on Ins back, plodding along BOrrowfUlly on foot, whikh 
the whole ^ity hooted after him, here were parties of the 
first gently and most respeotable pec^levin the neighbour' 
hood, setting forth toward the Celestial City, as oheerfi;dly 
as if the pilgnmage 'were merely a summer topr. Among 
the gentlemen were characters of deserved eminence, ma^ 
gistrates^ politicians, and men of ^wealth, by whose exam- 
ple religion could net but be greatly recommended to 
their meaner brethren. In the ladies' apartment, too, I 
rejoiced to distinguish some of those flowers of fashionable 
<iocz6ty, who are so well fitted t6 adorn the most elevated 
circlescof tSe Celestial City. (There was much pleasant 
cmversation about the news of the day, topics of business^ 
politics, or the lighter matters of amusement ; while reli- 
gion, though indubitably the mom thing at heaH^ was 
thrown tastefully into the back giound. « Even an infidel 
woulll havd hoard little or nothing to shock his sensibility. 

** One great convenience of the new method of going on 
pilgrimage, 1 must opt foiget to mention. Our enormous 
burdens, mstead 0 / being carried on our shoulders, as bad 
boea,the custom of old, were all snugly deposited in the 
baggag 9 -car, and as I was assured, would be delivered to 
their respective owners at the joume/s end Another 
thing, likewise, the benevolent reader will be delighted to 
understand. It may be remembered that there was an 
Ancient feud .betweeii Pnnoe Beelzebub and the keeper of 
the Wicket-Gkite, and that the adherents of the former 
distinguished personage were accustomed to shoot deadly 
arrows at!*thon6st pilgrims, while knocking at the door. 

much to the credit as well of the illustriomi 
potMtit^.above>mentioned, as of the worthy and enlight* 
enef Directors of the railroad, has been pacifically ar- 
ranged, on the principle of mutual compromise.^ The' 
prince's subjects are now pretty numerously emp&yed 
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abo||tt tlie 8itaiioii-hou«e, some in taking oare of the bag* 
gage, oltoe in Oolleoting fuel, fj^eding the engines, and 
such congenial occupations; and 1 can con^ientiously 
affirm, that persoda mote attentive to their fahsmes^ more 
Willing to accommodate, or more generally agreeable to 
the passeng^, are not to be found on any railroad. 
Every good heart must surely exult at so satisfactory an 
arnuigement of an immemoual difficulty. , 

" ^ Where is Mi. Great-b*eart ^ inquired T. 'Beyond a 
doubt, the Directors have engaged that faruous old cham- 
pion to be chief couductoi oi) the railroad ^ * 

^“'Why, no,* said Mr. ’ Smooth it-a way, with a diy 
cough. ' He was offered the situation of braltdmau«; but, 
to tell you the truth, our fnend Gnat heart has grown 
pi'dposterously stiff and narrow m his oli^ age He has so, 
often guided pilgiims over the road on foot, Mia^ he con- 
siders it a sin to travel m any othoi fashion. Besides, the 
old fellow hadenteitd so heaitily into the an'biout feud 
with Prince Beelzebub, that he would have been perpetu- 
ally at blows or ill language with some of the prince*s sub- 
jects, and thus ha\e einbioiled us anow on the whole, 
we were not sorry when honest Gioatheait went off<to 
the Celestial City, m a huff, and left us at libeity to choose 
a more suitable and nccoin nodatiug man Yonder comes 
the couductoi of t£e tiain you will probably recognise 
him at once.’ 

** The engine at this moment took its station iu advance” 
«of the cars, ]o<^iug, I must coufess, much mote like a sort 
of mechanical demon that would hurry us to the infernal 
regions, than a laudable coutnvanoe for smoothing our way 
to the Celestial City. On its top sat a personage almost 
enveloped in smoke and flame, which —not to startle the 
reader-^appeared to gu^h fr6m bis own mouth and 
tnach, as well as from the engine s brazen abdomen. 

" f Do my eyes deceive me cned I. ' Vi’hat mi eaitli^ 

- • • 
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is tills' T A iivifig c)reatur«^-^!£ so, hd is own btothej^/^ 

* tie -engine lie rides lipoiii'’ - . 

** * Fob, pohj you are obtuse !* said Mr. Smooth-itHSW^y^ 
with a hearty laugh. ' Don't you know Apollyon^ Chris- 
tian's old enemy, with^hom be fought' so fierce a battle 
in the Valley of Hiimiliation? He was the very fellow iQ 
manage the engine ; and so we have reconciled him td ^ 
custom of goivg on pilgrimage^ ^nd engaged him as chief 
conductor.' ' • 

“■* Bra vo^ bravo !* exclaiufcd I, with iirepressible enthu- 
siasm^ * this shows the liberality of the age ; this proves, 
if any thing can, that all musfy prejudices are iu a fair 
way be obliterated. And hew will Ohnstiaii rejoice to 
hear of this hajy^y transformation of his old antagonist t 
>I promise myseli great pleasure in informing him of* it, 
when wc nmcli the Celestial City.' 

** The Ijassengera being all comfortably seated, we now 
rattled away merrily, accomplishing a greater distance in 
ton minutes than Christian probably tnidged over in a 
day. It* was laughable whilst we glanced along, as it were 

* at the tail of a tkuudcrbolt, to observe two dusty foot- 
trli'^'ellers, in the old pilgrirn-guise, with cockle-shell and 
staff, their mystic rolls of parchment in their bands, and 
their intolerable burdens on tlioir backs. The prepos- 
terous obstinacy of these honest people, in persisting to 
groan and stumble along the difiScult pathway, rather than 
take advantage of , modern improvements^ excited great 
mirth among our wiser bxvtherhood. We greeted the tw» 
pilgiiins with many pleasant gibes and a roar of laughter ; 
whereupon, they gazed at us with such woful and absiirdly 

"^^inpji^nate visages, that our merriment g^w tenfold 
' niog^raS^repcrouB. Apollyon, alsof ’enterod heartily hfito 
^th^nn, and contrivech fo flirt the smoke and flame of t)io 
' en^tjSto, or of bis dwu breath, into their fhees, and 
in' an atmosphere of BcaldiDg steam* 
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pra^ioal jokes amused us iii|||^tily, aud doubtleu afforded 
the pilgrims the gratifioatiou o^ considering themselves 
martyrs. ^ 

At some distance from the railroad, Mr. Smooth-it 
away pointed to a lavge, antique edifice, which, he obseriei 
was a tavesn of long standing, and Had formerly b^n a 
noted stopping-place for pilgrims. In Bunyan a road-book 
it is mentioned as the Interpietoi's House. ^ 

** ‘1 have long had a cunosit^ to visit that old mansion,* 
remarked I. ^ 

“ ‘ It h not one of our stations, as you percAve,* said my 
companion. ' The kaepc? was violently opposed to the 
railroad ; and well he might bo, as the trilck left his 
house of entertainment on one side, sm(> thus was pretty 
certaiu to deprive him of all his reputable customei’s. But 
the foot-path still passes bis dooi ; and the old gentleman 
now aud then receives a call fioin some simple traveller, 
aud entertains him with fare as old-fashioned afi him^lf.' 

** Before our talk on thisoiubject came to a conclusion, 
we were rushing by the place whore Crhribtiaifs btirden fell 
from his shoulders, at the sight of the C^oss. This served 
as a theme for Mr. Smooth-it-away, Mr. Live-for-the w^prld, 
Mr. Hide-sin-in-the-hoart, Mr. Scaly-couscieuce, and a knot 
of gentlemen from the town of Shun-ropoutance, to descant 
upon the inestimable advantages resulting from the safety 
of our baggage. Myself, an^ all the passengers indeed 
joined with ^roat unanimity in this view of the matter^ 
for our burdens were rioii in many thii'gs esteemed precious 
throughout the world ; and espf^oially, we each of us pos- 
sessed a great variety of favourite Habits, which we trusted 
would not be out of fashion, even in the polite circles of 
the Celestial City. It would have been a sad spectacle to see 
such an assortment of valuable articles tumbling the 
sepulchre. Thus pleasantly conversing on the frvourable 
circumstances of our position, as compazed with those ot 
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past and of narrowminded ones at the prei^V 

da^p; we soon found ouijpelv* at the foot of the 
Diffioulty. Through the heart of this rocky aioontaia & 
tunuel has been oonstruoted, of most admirable arohitee* 
turo, with a lofty arch and a spaoioua double4rack ; 
that^ unless the earth and rooks chanOe to cri|mble down, 
it will remain an eternal monument of the builder's skill 
and enterprise.^ It is a great though incidental advantage, 
that the materials from the heart of the Hill of Diffioulty 
have been employed in filling up the Valley of Humiliation ; 
thus obviatbig the necessity of descending into that dis- 
agreeably and unwholesome hollow. 

** 'This is a wondeiful improvement, indeed/ said I. 

' Tet I should havf been glad of an opportunity to visit 
the Palace Beaiuiful, and be introduced to the charming 
young lad^iea— Mias Piudence, Miss Piety, Miss Charity, 
and the rest — who have the kindness to entertain pilgrims 

then*/ * ♦ 

" ' Young ladies !' cried Mrr Smooth it>away, as soon as 
he Gouldi speak for laughing ' And charming young 
ladies * Why, my de«ir fellow, they are old maids, every 
soul, of them — pnm, starched, dry, and angular— and not 
one of them, I v»U venture to siy, has altered so much as 
the fashion of her goTiya since the days of Christian's 
pilgrimage,* 

" 'Ah, well,’ said I, much comforued, 'then I can very 
leadily dispense with their acquaintance.' 

"The respectable Apellyon was now putting on the 
steam at a prodigious &ate , aumous, perhaps, to get rid of 
the unpleasant reminiscences connected with the spot 
where kM bad so disastrously encountered Christian. Con- 
sulito Kr. Bunyan's road-book, I perceived that we must 
bfr]|Mbiin a few miles of tbe Valley of the Shadow 6f. 
pMi i into whioK doleful region, at our present spehd!, 
should plunge much sooner than seeni^ At all de#* 

c « 
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abile. In truth, I expected notkiog better then to find 
myeolf inihe ditch on one or the quag on the other. 

But on communicating my apprehensions to Mr. Smooth- 
it*away, he assur^ me that the difficulties of tSis passage^ 
even in its worst condition, had been vastly exaggerated, 
and that^ in its present state of improvement, 1 might 
consider myself as safe as on any railroad in Christendom. 

** Even while we were speaking, the train shot into the 
entrance of this dreaded* Talley. TJiough 1 plead guilty 
to some fodish palpitations of the heart, during our head* 
long rush over the causeway here oonstructedf yet it were 
unjust to withhold the highest oncoiuiums on the.boldness 
of its original conception apd the ingenuity o# those who 
executed it. It was gratifying, like^gise/k to observe how 
much care had been taken to dispel the cftei lasting gloom, 
and supply the defect of cheerful sunshine not a ray ol 
which has ever ^penetrated among these awftl shadows. 
For this purpose, the mflammable gas, which eludes plen- 
tifully from the soil, is ^o^ectod by means of pipes, and 
thenoe communicated to a quadruple row of lamps, along 
the whole extent of the passage. Thus a radiance has 
be enoreated, even out df the fiery and sulphureous pqrse 
that rests for ever upon the Valley ; a radiance hurtful, 
however, to the eyes, and somewhat bewildermg, as I dis- 
covered by the chdngos which it wrought m the visages of 
my companions. Imthis respect, as compared with natq- 
ral daylight, there is the same difference as between truth 
and falsehood*; but if the reader had ever travelled through 
the dark Valley, he would have learned to be thankful for 
any light that he could got; if not from the sky above, 
then from the blasted soil beneath. Such was the red 
brilliancy of these lamps, that they appeared to build 
walls of fire on both sides of *the track, between wlAh we 
held our course of lightning speed, wjule a reverberating 
tiiuader fiUetd the Valley with its echoes. Had ^e engine 
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run off the track — a catastrophe, it is whispeied, hy^ uo 
means unprecedepted — l^e bottomless pit, if there be auy 
such a pUce, would undoubtedly haye received us. Ju»t 
as sqiue dismal fooleiies of this nature hfd made my hearir 
quake, there came a tremendous shiiek, oe^ering along 
the Valley, as if a 'thousand devils had bursji their lungs 
to utter it, but which proved to be merely the whistle of 
the engine, on, arriving at a stopping place. 

The spot, wheietwe had now paused, is the same thnt 
our friend Bunyau — triithfi|l man, but infected with many 
fanta^itic uo^ionH — h is designated, in terms plainer than I 
like to lepeat, as the mouth of *the mfeinal region. This, 
however, nftist be n mistake ; b^s'^much aS Mr. Sinooth-it- 
away, while he r^mirmed m the lurid und smoky cavern, 
took occasion to ptove that Tophet had not even a meta- 
phot ical existence The place he ossuied us, is no other 
than the crater of a half extinct volcano, in which the 
Dirobtors had cau-sed forges to be set up, for the mauufac- 
tuie of railroad iron. ileuee,« iho, is obtained a plentiful 
supply of fuel for the uso of the engines. Whoever has 
gazed into thodi^pial obscuiity of the broad cavern mouth, 
whence, over and anon dvited \iuge tongues of dusky 
flame, — and had been the strange, half shaped monslers, 
and vibions of faces horribly grotesque, into which the 
smoke seemed to wreathe itself, — aiii had hoard the 
swful murmlirs, and shiiok^, ind deep shuddoriiig whis> 
pora of the blast, ^ omctimas for mug themselves into words 
almost articulate,-^ would have seized uponiilr. Smooth^t- 
away’s comfortable explanation, as greedily as we did* 
The inhabitants of the cavern, moreover, were unlovely 
person^iges, dark, smoke-begrimed, generally deformed, 
with ipisHihapen feet, and a glow of dusky redness in their 
eyc^ 7 as if their hearts had caught Are, and were birring 
out of the upper \^dows. It struck me as a peouliatity, 
that the labourers at the foiige, and those who brotsght 
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fuel to the engine, when they began to draw diort breath,'*' 
{positively emitted smoke from ijioir mouth and nostrils, 
** Among the idlers about the tram, most of whom were 
puffing eigars whieh they had lighted at the flame of the 
ciater, 1 was perplexed to notioe several, who, to my cer 
tain knowledge, hid heietofore set foHh by railroad for 
the Celestial City They looked dark, wild, and smokv, 
with 1 <^moky lesemhlance, indeed, to the ^native inhabi 
tints , lik<. whom, also, they bad a diHi''] eeablo piopen-^it) 
to il^ uitiiied Jibes md sneerj, the habit of which had 
wi ought a settled contoition of then \isage9 Having 
been on speikmg teuns wifli one of these peisong — an m 
holeut good f )i nothing tellpw who went bj Iftie name of 
Take it easy 1 cdltd him, and inqiiiied \ hat wti't bis 
bii me^fl there ** 

‘ Did you not stai t, said I, *foi thi Ccl -ihaj Citx 
Mhat*s a fict, said Mi Takeitoisv, carelessly puff 
ing «ome smoke into my oyts * But I henul sithh bid ac 
counts that I never t lok pasns to climb the hill on which 
the city s+inds No business doing— no fin goni-r on 
— nothing to dunk and no smoking ^illo we I — and a 
thi ummiiig of chill ch misic fiom moiniiig till night J* 1 
’would not stay in such a place if they ofteied me hoiiHe 
loom ind living free' , 

But mv good 'Mr Take it easy,' cued I, whj tike 
up youi residence here, of all j^laces in the woild i , 
‘“Ob' said the loaf**r with a gnn, * it is ve’^y warmP 
hereabouts, and I meet with plenty of old accpiomtanoes, 
and altogethei the place suits me I hope to see j ou back 
agam, some day soon A pleasant journey to j ou ' 

** While he was speaking the bell of the engine rang^ 
and we dashed away, after dropping a few paesengeis but 
receiving no new ones Rattfing onward through the Val^ 
Idy^ we Were daezled with the fleroely gleaming gas lampa 
gft before But sometimes, m the dark of intense bright^ 
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W«, grim faoee^ tbat bore the aspect and^xtSe^oi^ hi 
individiifd sins, or evil i^^sionSi seemed lo ihrust them- 
flelves thr 9 ugli the veil of light, giving upon ^d 
stretching forth a great dusky hand, asMf to impe&6 our 
prc^Bs. I almost thought, that they were my own sihS 
that appalled me there. These were freaks of imaginatiott 
— nothing more, certainly, — mere delusions, which I ought 
to be heartily iv^hamed of— but, all through the dark Valley, 
I was tormented, ‘and pestered, and dolefully bewildered, 
with the same kind of w^ing dreams. Ihe mephitic 
gases of thafc region intoxicate the brain. As the light of 
natural day, however, began to^struggle with the glow of 
lanterns, tlfese vain imagmaHcns lost their vividness, and 
finally vanished Vitl the first ray of suu<thiue that greeted 
onr escape from^he Valley of the Shadow of Death. Ere 
we had gone a mile beyond it, 1 could well-nigh have taken 
my oath, that this whole gloomy passagecwas a dream. 

‘^*At thA end of the Valley, as John Bunyan mentions, 
is a cavern, where in his days, dwelt two cruel giants, 
Pope and Pagan, whp had stiewn the ground about their 
residence with th^ bones of slaughtered pilgrims. These 
vilpe,old troglodytes aie no longer there ; but in their de- 
serted cave another teriible giant has thrust himself, and 
makes it his business to fteize upon honest tiavellers, and 
fat them for his table with plentiful meals of smoke, mist, 
jrnponshine, raw potatoes, ahd saw-dust. He is a German 
*by bhth, and is called Giant Transcendentalism ; but as to 
his form, his features, his substance, and his nature gene- 
rally, it is the chief peculiarity of this huge miscreant, 
that neither he for himself, nor anybody for him^ has over 
been able to describe him. As we rushed by the cavem^a 
mouthy Wl^^iaught a hasty glimpse of him, looking some- 
whgjU^like an ilbproportioned figure, but considerably more 
like a heap of fogjind duskinesa. He shouted after us, 
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but in BO Bti^anso a phiaseology, that wo Jcqew not what ho 
mean^ nor wpethor to be eucour^d or ai&ightecL '• 
ft WB0 late in the day« when the train thundered into 
the anoient city cCVaalty, where Vanity Fair is still at the 
height of prosperity, and exhibits an epitome of whaterciir 
is brilUont, fpy, and fascinating beneath the sun. A-b I 
purposed to make a considerable stay here, it gratified me 
to learn that there is no longer the want of harmony be* 
tween the townspeople and* pilgrims,, wlxich impelled the 
other to such lamentably mistaken measures as the perse- 
cution of Christian, and the fiery martyrdom df Faithful. 
On the contrary, as the new railroad brings with.it great 
trade and a constant mfiux qf strangers, the lord of Inanity 
Fair is its chief patron, and the capiti|listB oi the city are 
amongst the largest stockholders. Many ptfbsengers stop to 
take their pleasure or make their profit in th « Fair, instead 
of going onward the Celestial City, Indeed, such are 

the charms of the place, that people often affirfti it te be 
the true and only heaven ; stputly contending that there is 
no other, and those who seek further^ are mere dreamers, 
and that, if the fabled biightness of the Celestial City lay 
but a bare mile beyond^he gates of Vanity, they wquld 
not be fools enough to go thither. Without subscribing to 
those, pprhaps, exaggerated encopiums, 1 can truly say, 
that my abode in the city was mainly agreeable, and my 
intercourse with the inhabitantf productive of much amuse;^ 
ment and instruction. * 

** Being nattirally of 9. seiious turn, my attention was 
directed to the solid advantages derivable from a residence 
here, rather than to the effervescent pleasures which are 
the grand object with too many visitants. The Christian 
reader, if he have had no account of the city, no later^ 
than Banyan’s time, will be shrprised to bear that almost 
every street has its church, and that tl^ reverend dergy 
^ nowhere held in higher respect than at Vanity Fair 
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Ani. well do they deserve such honourable estimation ; for 
the maxims of wisdom ani virtue which fall from ^eir 
Ups, come from as deep a spiritual source, and tend to as 
lofty a religious aim, as those of the sagg^t philosophers of 
oM. In justificdKon of this high praise, I need only men* 
tion the names of « the Rev. Mr. Shallow-deep; the Rev. 
Mr. Stumble at- Truth ; thit fine old clerical character, the 
Rev. Mr. This to-day, who expects shortly to resign jiis 
pulpit to the Rev. IV^r. rhat-to^niorrow ; togethtr with the 
Rev. Mr. lie wilder incut ; the Rev. Mr. Clog-the-spirit ; 
aud, last find groatesfc the Rev. Mr. Wmd-the doctrine. 
The lihgiirs of these einuieut dixines are aided by those 
of iimumeMble lectur is, who diffuse such a various pro- 
fundity, in all bttbji^ts of human or celestial science, that 
\ny man miy iLqnire an omnigenous erudition, without 
the trouble of even loarnmg to read. Thus literature is 
etherialisol by assuming for its medium^tbe human voice ; 
and! knoj/iedge, deposit iiig all its heavier particles — except 
doubtless, its gold — becomes ^xhaled into a sound, which 
forthwith steals into the evci-opcn car of the community, 
Tho-’c ingenious methods constitute a "^ort of machinery, 
by ^hich thought mi study aic* done to every person's 
h ind, without his putting himself to the slightest iucon* 
venience in the mitter. There is another sgecies of 
michine for the wholosi^e manufaCcure of individual 
^m^rility. This excellent rtsult is effected by societies for 
•all m inner of virtuous pui poses; with which, a man has 
raorcly to connect fiimaelf throwjiig as it \vere, his quota 
of virtue into the couimon stock ; an ^ the president and <1i-, 
1 octora will tike c ire th it th** aggregite amount be well 
applici^ All these, aud other wonderful improvements 
ill ethics, religion an i literature, being made plain to my 
oomprehonsiou, by the ingbuious Mr. gniooth-it-away, in- 
spired me with a^ast admiration of Vanity Fair. 

** It world fill a vulunie, in an age of painphlet«^ wer 
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to i^ord all Hay dbservationB in tbis g^eat^oapjlEal of hn- 
man budinass and pleasure. Tbero was an ihiliiuited 
rauge of society— the powerful, the wise, the irltty, and 
the famous in etOry walk of life— princes, presidents, 
poets, generals, artists, actors, and philanthropists, all 
making their, own market at the Fair,* and deeming Ho 
price too ezoibitant for such commodities as hit their 
fancy. It is well worth onp’s while, even if he had no idea 
of buying or selling, to loiter througji tte bazaars, and 
obsetvo tho vaiious sorts of tiyiffic that were j;oing for- 
ward. 

Some of the purchasers,*! thought, made very^foolish 
bargains. For iusfance, a yo-sng man h ivmg inlieiitOd a 
splendid fortune, laid out a copsiJerxblb p*o) *-100 of it in 
the purchase of diseases, and finally spent all the rest for 
a heavy lot of repentance and a suit of rags. * very pre ty 
gill bartered a heart as cloir as crystal, and which seemed 
her most valuable posse^^'.ion, for another jewe^ of the 
same kind, but so worn anc> defaced as to be utterly 
worthless. Tn one shop, thoic were a groat many browns 
of laurel and myrtle, whi^ sold’ era, autliors, statesmen, 
and various other people, presse I eagerly to buy ; soi&b 
purchased these paltry wreaths with their lives; others 
by a toilsome servitude of years ^ and many sacrificed 
whatever was mo^t valuable, yet fin illy slunk away with- 
out the crown. There Vas a kimi of book or scrip, called 
Conscience, which seemed to bo m gysat demand, and 
would purchase almost anything. Indeed, few rich com- 
modities were to be obtaini d without paying a heavy sum 
m this particular stock, and a man’s business was seldom 
very lucrative, unless be knew precisely when and how to 
throw this hoard of Conscience into tho market. Yet as 
this stock was tho only thing of permanent value, who* 
ever parted with it was sure to find himself a loser in the 
run* Several of the speculations were of a <ptt 6 «tion^ 

2 A 
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«bU obaraotar Occasionallyi a member of Oongrese re 
eruited &3 pockets by tj^e sale of his oonstitueilta » add I 
was assuiied that public officers have often sold their ooun 
try at a very moderate puce Thousands sold their hap 
pmesB for a whim Gilded chauis were in great demand, 
and purchased at almost any bacnnco Ii) truth, those 
who desired, accordmg to the old ad'ige, to sell anything 
valuable fpr <a song, might find customers all over the 
Fair , and theio freie innumer-ible messes of pottage, 
piping ho^, for such as chpso to buy them with their birth 
rights A few articles however, could not bo found 
genuinh at the Vanity T ur *lf a customei wished to re 
ne^ his stock of 3011th theedealers offered him a set of 
false teeth in f an« auburn wig , if ho demanded peace of 
muid they recommended opium or a brandy bottle 

* Places of land iid golden mansions, situate m the 
Celostiil City, woie often exchaDged4at disadvantageous 
rites, for a few yr*sr> lease ot small, dismal, inconvenient 
tenements m V luity Tan fPi 11100 Beol/cbub him&elf took 
iiit-oiest in this sort of traffic an I som times condescended 
to med lie with smUlcr matters I onto ha I the pleasure 
sec him birgainiug with a ^isei i)r liis soul, which, 
after much m.^en o\is skumishing on both sides, bis High 
ness s icceede I in obtaining at xbout the value of sixpence 
T ho pnnee remuked, with i s nile, Ihit ho was loser by 
tlio ti lusach m ' * 

* Day after l\v, as I wall el the stiiets of Vanity, my 
mauncis an 1 deportment bee inLO more aiul more like those 
of the mhabitints Tho place began to seem like home , 
the idea of pursuing niy tt ivels to the Celestial City was 
almost bblitonted fiom my mmd I was reminded of it, 
liowkver, by the sight of the same pan of simple pilgrims 
lit whon we had laughed so heartily, when Apollyon 
pnffefd smoke ahd steam into tbeir faces, at the commence 
(weift of oui journey There they stood amid the densest 
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bUsU« of Vanity-^tho dealers ofibriog them their purple, 
and fine linen, and jewels ; the gpien of wit and humour 
gibing at them; a pair of buxom ladies oglin|p them as- 
kance ; while thoJ»enevolent Mr. Smooth-it-away whispered 
some of his wisdom at their elbows, ‘^and pointed to a 
newly-erecte^ temple; — but there werd these ji^orthy* sim- 
pletons, making the scene look wild and monstrous, merely 

by their sturdy repudiation of all part in Us business or 

• • ^ • 

pleasuies. • * 

** One of thorn — his name was Stick>to*the-Right — per- 
ceived in my face, I suppose, a species of sympathy and 
almost adiiiiiation, which,* to my own great surprise, I 
could not help feeling fo^ this pi igiiiatic cbnple# It 
prompted hin^o address me. • * 

“ ‘ Sir,’ inquired he, with a sad, yet nRld and kindly , 
voice, ‘ do you call yourself a pilgrim *’ * ^ • 

** ' Yes,' I ropliqd, ' my right to tliat appellation is jpdu- 
bitablo. I am merely a sojourner hero in Vahity hiir, 
being bound to the Celestial jJity by the new railroad.' 

"'Alas, friend,' rejoined Mr. Sticlj-Jko the right, 'I do 
assure you, and beseech you to receive^ the truth of my 
words, that that whole concern is a bul|ble. You ipky 
travel on it all your lifetime, were you to live thousands 
of yeafs, and yet never get beyqiid the limits of Vanity 
Fair ' Yoa ; though you should deem yourself entering 
the gates of the Blessed City, il^will be nothing but a miBe-^ 
rable delusion.’ • 

" ' The Lord*of the Cojestial City,’ Segan the other pil- 
grim, whose name was Mr. Foot-it-to- Heaven, ' has refused, 
and will ever refuse, to grant au act of incorporation for 
this railroad ; and unless that be obtained, no passenger 
can ever hope to enter his donmiions. Wherefore every 
man who buys a ticket must lay bis account with losing 
the purchase money — which is the value ^f his own soul^ 
"’'Pob, nonsense 1’ said Mr. Smooth-it away, taking aaj . 
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am and leading me off, ' these fellows ought to be indig^d 
fpr a libel. If the law sVaod as it once did in Vanity Fajr^ 
we should ^ee them grinning through the iron bars of U19 
prison window.' * ** 

This incident mado a considerable impression op my 
mind, and contributed with other circuiastanoes to indis- 
pose me to a permanei^r residence in the city of Vanity ; 
although, of course, 1 was not^B|mpl6 enough to give up 
my original plan of gliding along easily and commodiously 
by railroadj^ Still I grew anxious to be gone. There was 
one strange thing that troubled me ; amid the occupations 
or amusements of the fair, nothing was more common than 
for a \)orson — whether at a feast, theatre, or church, or 
trafficking for wealth and honours, or whiAver he might 
.ho doing, and lipwovcr xuisoa'^onable the interruption — 
suddenly tP ^ anish like a soap-bubble, and be* never more 
seen of his fellows ; and so accustomed wore the latter to 
SUC& little accidents, that ihey went on with their business 
as quietly as if nothing had happened. But it was other- 
wise with me. 

" Finally, after a pretty long jrosidence at the Fairj I 
resumed my journey towards the Celestial City, still Mr. 
Smooth-it-away at my side. At a short distanco beyond 
the suburbs of Vanity, uc pissed the ancient silver mine, 
of which Demas was the first discoverer, and which is 
mow wrought to great adMintage, Bitpplying nearly all the 
coined currency of^ tlio world. A little further onwards 
was the spot where Lot’s wife bad stood ^or ages, under 
tho semblance of a pillar of salt. Curious travellers have 
long since carried it away piecemeal. Had all regret^ bean 
punished ofe rigorously as this poor dame's were^ my 
yeanptl^fer the rcliuqifished delights of Vanity Fair 
mjght have produced a similar change in my own oorpo- 
real^eubstance, anil left mo a warning to future pilgrims^ t 
The ^next remarkable object was a lar^ edifice^ 
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Btrttcted of moBs-^ovm stone, but ib ft modern and slix. 
style of ftrcbitectiire. The engitse came to ft pause in its 
vicinity with the usual tremendous shriek. t 

* This was jormorly the cistle of the redoubted giant 
Despair/ observed Mr Smooth it waj , 'but, since his 
death, Mr. Plimsy-faith has repaired it, and now keeps on 
excellent house of enteitainment heie It is one of our 
stoppmg-places * • • ^ • 

" 'It seems but lightly put togethfi,' remarked I, look- 
ing at the frail, yet pondoi 0U4# wills ' I do npt envy Mr. 
Fhmsy faith his habititiou Some day it will thunder 
down upon the he ids of the occupintN* ^ 

*' 'We shall escape, at atl extiits/ and Mr Smooth it- 
way;' ‘ for Apollyon is putting oa the^te^ again 

" The road now plunged into a goige of he Delectable* 
Mountains, and tiiicrsod the field wheie, iii fiAmer ages, 
the blmd men wfuder^d ind stumbled among ^lo to^bs. 
One of these ancient to ubatoues had been thrust across 
the track, by some m iliciou'f person, and gwe the train of 
cars a terrible jolt Fai up the lug^elbido of a moun- 
tain, I perceived a rubty non door, hal^ overgrown with 
bushes and croepiug pliuts, but with smoke isbumg from 
its orevices. 

" ' Is that,’ luqiyred I, ' the '^ery door m the hill side, 
which the shepherds assured^ Chiistian was a by-way to 
HeU? ■ • 

" ' That w^ a joke on the pirt of ihe shepherds,* sold 
Mr. Smooth-it away, with a smile ' It ii neither more 
nor less than the door of a cavorn, which tliey use os a 
smoke-house for the prepaiation of mutton hams.' 

♦'My recollections of the journey aie now, for a little 
spac^ dim and confused, inasmuch as a drowsiness here 
overcame me, owing to the fact that we were passing orer 
the enchanted ground, the air of which encourages a dis- 
position to steep. I awoke, however, •as sefth to 
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crossed the borders of the pleasant land of Beulah. •All 
the passengers were rubbfbg their eyes, comparing watches^ 
and oongrdbulatiag one another on the prospect of arrivfng^ 
so seasonably at their journey’s end. The sweet breezes 
of this happy dime came refreshingly to onr nostrils ; we 
beheld the glimmering gush of silver fountains, overhung 
by trees of beautiful 'foliage and delicious fruit, whjch 
were propagated, by^ grafts fi^>fli the celestial gardens. 
Once, as we dashed 6nward like a huriicanc, there was a 
flutter of ^ings, and the blight appearance of an angel in 
the air, speeding forth on some heavenly mi^8ion. The 
onginp now announced the close vicinity of the final sta- 
tion house, by one ^ last aud hoirible scream, in which 
there seemed to be distinguishable every kind of wailing 
and wo, and bitter fieiconcss of wrath, all mixed up with 
the wild laughter of a devil or a madman. Throughout 
ouri journ-*y, at every stopping place, Apollyon had exer* 
cised his ingenuity in screwing the most abominable sounds 
out of tl^e whistle of tho steam engine ; but in this closing^ 
effort ho outdid himself, and created an infernal uproar, 
wf^ich, besides distuibing the pejfceful inhabitants of Beu- 
lah, must have sent its discord even through the celestial 


While tho horrid clamour was still ringing in our ears, 
heard an exulting straih^ as if a thousand instruments 
4of music, with height, and depth, and sweetness in their 
tones, ^ once tendt^r and triumphant, were4 struck in uni- 
son, to greet the a^ proach of some illustrious hero, who 
had fought* the good fight aud won a glorious victory, and 
was come to lay aside his battered arms for ever. Lo<fic- 
ing to as6«rtain what might be the occasion of this glad 
harmoiSTv 1 perceived, on alighting from the cars, that a 
itl9&&uae of shiuDg ones had assembled on the other side 
m tho nver, to welcome two poor pilgrims, who were just 
' likerging^'from ^its depths. They were the eame whom 
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Ap^llyon and ourselves had perseouied with taunts and 
gibes, and scalding steam, at the commencement of our 
jonmey — the same whose unworldly aspect andtimpressive 
words had stirred my conscience, amid the wild revelries 
of Vanity Fair. 

***How afthuingly well those men have got on T cried 
1 to Mr. Smooth-it-away. wish we were secure of as 
good a re’^eption.* • • , • . 

" 'Never fear— never fear T answered myfiiend. 'Come 
— make haste; the ferry-boat be off directly; and in 
three minutes you will on the other side of the river. 
No doubt you will find coaches to carry yoi^u^ to the 
city gates.* * ^ 

" A steam ferry-boat, tho last imprSver^ent on this im- 
portant route, lay at tho river side, puffing snorting, aixd 
emitting all those other disagreeable utueraiftjes, which 
betoken the departure to be immediate. I hurried on 
board with the rest of the p.isscnger’j, most of whom were 
groat perturbation ; sonSo brawling out for their bag* 
^gage ; 'some tearing thoir hau: aud 'exclaiming that the 
boat would explode orssink ; some alrSady pale with the 
heaving of the stream ; some gazing aOVighted at the *ugly 
aspect of the steersman ; and some still dizzy with the 
slumberous influences of the Endhanted Qrouud. Looking 
back to tho shore, I was ama^ed^to discern Mr. Smooth-it- 
away waving his hand in token of farewell ! , ^ 

" 'Don't yeu go over to the Celestial City V exclaimed I. 
" ' Ob, no i’ answered he with a queer smile, and that 
same disagreeable contortion of vision which I had re- 
marked in the inhabitants of tho Dark Valley. ' Oh, no I 
I have come thus far only for the sake of your pleasant 
company. Gbod-bye 1 We shall meet again.’ 

And then did my excellent friend, Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
laugh *outright ; in the 'midst of wlAch caohinnation a 
.■m^e-wro<tth issued from his mouth and nostfSl^ whjlo a 
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twinkle of lurid flame darted out of either 
indubitably that his heart was all of a red blaze The iiO' 
pufdeat fiei^ ' To deny the existence of*Tophot, when he 
felt its fiery tortures raging witbm his bf^ast < I rushed 
to the side of the boat, mtendmg to fling myself on shoce 
But the wheels, as they began their revolutions, threw a 
dash of spray over me, so cold — so deadly cold with the 
chill that will « never leave thqsQ waters, until Death be 
drowned in his own rtyei — ^that, with a shi\er and a heart 
quake, 1 aw^ko Thank heaven, it was a Dream ^ * 


S1>UING 


FROM TUb SAME 


*'Thavk Providenca for Spimg* The earth,—* and man 
himself, by sympathy with lu-^ birth phee — voald be far - 
other thjh we find th^m, if life toiled wearily onward,! 
without this penoflical infusion of^he primal spit it Will 
the\forld evei be so decayed that spring may not renew 
its greenness ^ Can man be so dismally age stricken, that 
no faintest sunshine of Kis youth may revisit him once 
a year * It is impossible^ The moss on oui time worn 
xffmsion brightens into beauty , the good old pastor, who 
once dwelt h#»r 0 , renaved his prime, legainedchis boyhood, 
in the genial breezes f his nmetieCh spring Alas for the 
worn and heavy soul, if, whether in youth or age, it have 
outlived its privilege of spnn^ time spnghtliness ! From 
s£ch a ^iill the world must hope no reformation of its evil 
— nO|E|ficni>athy with the lofty; faith and gall mt struggles 
contend m its behalf Summer works in the 
present, and thin^notof the future, Autumn is a rich 
^^ervatm , Wijiter has utterly lost its faith, and dings 
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troifiuloiisljr to tha remembranoa of what has bean ; butr 
Spring, with its outgusihiQg lifie^ it the true type of Uie 
Movement T ^ i 


•THE PINE TREE SHIELINO. 


'^0\PTAiN Joirv Hull wia tho mini: mistcpr of Massocha* 
setts, anil coined all tho money ih^ib •w'l^ mado there Ho 
was in a new lino of business, jTor, m the euly days of the 
colony, the ciirrcnj coinage of the people consisted of tho 
goldTand silver money of*rn^land, Poitiigil, and Spam 
These coins being sciice, tbo people were oftAi foieed to 
baiter their commodities, in teid of saUiifg them 

instance, if a min wanted to buy^a oat, ho, per- 
haps, exchanged a hr irskiii foi it* If he \ bed foi a bar- 
rel of molasses, he might pinch iso it with a pile of pi no 
board'4 Musket bull ‘is i^cie usd insteid of* fai things. 
The Indians had a soit of \poncy called wampum, which 
»w\s made of clamshells, and this sjjiange soit*of specie 
was likewise taken in payment of debts by the English 
settlers Banks hid novel been he aid of Ther^wasoot 
enough of any kind, in many puts of tho country, to pay 
then mimstois — s> they had to tjko cpimtals of fish bush- 
els of coin, 01 colds of wo ad, msJ-cid of silver or goUl 

" A.S tho people giew inore*numcroiH, nid then trad# 
with one another increased, t to want of money was stilt 
more sensibly* felt To, supply the 5omiiid the General 
Couit passed a law for establish ng a ennage of bhiUmgs^ 
sixpences, and thicepcnces Ciptain John Hull was ap- 
ppinted to manuficturo the money, an I was to have ibout 
one shilling out of every twenty, to pay him for his trou- 
ble of making them 

** Hereupon all the old silver m the polony was handed 
over to Captain John Hull. The battered silvtf oaus and 
' *2 A 2 ’ * 
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tankardsi I suppose, and silver buckles and broken spoop9^ 
nnd silver hilts of swo^di^ that had figured at court— all 
ouch ourioiM articles were thrown into the pot together. 
But by far the greatest part of the silver o^nsisted of bul 
lion from the mines of South America, which the English 
Buccaneers, (who were little better thm pvatos,) hod 
taken fro n the Spaniards, and brought to Massachusetts 
.''All this old and new silver being melted down and 
corned, the result wj» an immense amount of splendid 
shillmgs, sixpences, and thr^^epences Each had the date 
of 1652 on one side, and the figuie of a ptoe tree on the 
other side Hence they ^eic billed pine tiee shilirnga. 
And fc^r eveVytwenly shill mg'} thit he coined, you will 
remember, Ciptatii Hull wis entitled to put one shilling 
in hia pocket ^ 

"The msfi^trates aoou'oegan to suspect that the mint 
master would have the best of the baigAKi I'hey offered 
him & laigc* sum of mone> it he would give up that twen 
tutli sbillmg, which ho was ccvitiiiually dropping into h s 
Q^FTU pocket, Ciptimdlull declaied that bo w is perfectly 
satisfied with the jibillmg And well ho might be , for so 
diligently did he laboui, that, in a few yeirs, his pockets, 
Ills money bogs, and his strong box wore ovei flowing with 
pine troe shillings IhiStWas piobibly the case, when ha 
c line la possession of a gi^mdfather s ciiair to rest himself 
w • 

• ** When the m nt master hid gipwn very rich, a young 
mau Simuel Scwcl by name, come acouitmg his only 
daughter, whose name I do not know, but we will cdl her 
Betsey , who was a fine heirty damsel, by no me^a sc 
slender Aft some young hdies of our own days 

tbd contrary, having always fed lustily on pump 
kid ms, dough nuts, Indian* puddings, and other Puritan 
dsniR^ies, she wasvpunJ and plump as a piidduig« With 
tbiA round^rosy Mias Betsey did Samuel Sewel Ull i^u 1^?^, 
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A% he WM of good ohiiracter, indaHru^a m bumtieBB, laid 
a member of the churoh^ themmt master very leadily gave 
his consent, ^ I 

* Yes, yoff hiay take her/ said he, in his rough way, 
*aud you Will find her a hea^ burden enough/ 

*'On the wedding day, as we may* suppose that honest 
Hull dressed himself m a plain coloured suit, all the but 
tons of which wore ma(]|9 of piae tiee shilhngs The but 
tons of his waistcoat sixpences an i^the 'knees of his small- 
clothes threepences Thus ^ttired, he sat with gieat dig- 
nity in his ^randfithors chair, and, being a portly old 
gentleman, ho completely fiiltl it fiom elbow* to elbow 
On the opposite side of the*room, between the^bndCS maids, 
sat Miss Betsey She was blushing with all her might, 
and looked like a full blown peony, a greii red apple, or 
any other lound and scat let object • * 

** There, too Wis the btidcgroom, dressed in a fine pur 
pie coat, and gold liced waistoit, with as much*other 
finely as the Puntan lawa»md customs would allow him 
to put on His hair was cropped close to his* head, be 
cause Qo>emor Endicc^t had forbidden, any one to wear it 
below the ears , but he was a very respectable youngs fiian, 
and BO thought the bridesinuds and Miss Betsey herself 
** The mint master wv3 pleased with his neW son m law 
— especially as he had said npt-hing about her portion 
So, when the maniage ceremony was over, Captam Heril 
whispered a ^oi d or two to his mo^ servants, who imme- 
diately went out, andr soou returned luggmg a pair of 
scales They were such a pair as wholesale merchants use 
for weighing , a bulky commodity was now to be weighed 
m them 

** ' Daughter Betsey,’ said^the mint master, ‘go into one 
Bide of the scales ’ • 

*‘Mi 8S Betsey, or Mrs Sewel, as w# must now call her, 
did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, yrithout any ^pies- 
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tions, or wby or wherefoi?e ; but what her father 
meati, unless to make husband pay for her by tha 
pound; in w^icbrcase she would bave been a dear bugaia,^ 
she had not the least idea. 

** ^And now/ said honea^John Hall to his Qervant^ 

^ bring that box hitbbr.* • 

** This box, to which tho master pointed, was a bogey 
square, iron-bound, oaken chest it was big enough, my 
children, for all foiir of you to play hide and seek in. 

** The servants tugged wi^h might and main, but could 
not lift this euormous receptacle, and were finally obliged 
to drag it across the floor. * 

Captain *Hull then took a key out of his girdle, un* 
loeked the chest/ aud lifted its poUlerous lid. Behold * 
It was full of bright pine tree shillings, from the mint ; 
and Samuel^ Scwel began think that his father-in-law 
had got possession of all the money in Massachussetts 
Treasury. *But it was only the mint mister’s honest share 
in the coinage. « 

^<Theu tho servants, at Captain Hull’s command, heaped 
double handsfull pf shdlings into ^one side of tho scales, 

, white Betsey rem lined in the other. Jiugle, jingle, went 
the shillings, as handful after hiadful was thrown in, till, 
plump aud ponderous as she wa^*, they fairly weighed the 
young lady from the floor.^ 

* There, son Sewel *’ cileH the hohest mint-master, re- 
suming his seat in j^is grandfather’s chair,^ Hake these 
shillings fop my dau<^htei^s poitiom Use her kindly, %nd 
thank heaven for her. It is not every wife that is worth 
her weight in silver.’ 

"The children laughed heartily at this legend, add 
would tdVK&y he convinced but that grandfather had made 
it oi^flhis ovh. head. He Msured them faithfully, hoW'* 
ever, that he had fbund it in the pages of a great historian, 
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had merely tried, however, to t^ it iu a somewhlf 
fhnnler maimer, • 

** ' Vreil, grandfather/ remarked Clara, ' if YOdding por- 
tions, now a were paid as Miss Betsey's was, young 
ladies would not pnde themselves upon a fine airy figuie, 
as many oHhem do.* " 


THE HAUiJTLD MIND 

WaAT a smgular momesit is the first one, whoji you have 
hardly begun to lecollec^t yourself, after starting from 
midnight slumber < By unclosing ypur* c} es so suddenly 
you seom to have sui prised the personage** of your dream 
in full convocation round yoursbod, and * itoh one broa(^ 
glance at them b^foio they can flit into obscurity^ Or, to 
vary <the metaphor, you finl youiself, for a single instant, 
wide awake m thit re dm of illu'iions whithoi sleep ha^ 
been the paaiport, an 1 b'^hold its ghostly mhalptauts an i 
woudrous scenery, with a perception of thou stiaugen'^es, 
such as yoi uevoi at*' fin while the dioin is undisturbed 
The distant sound of a church clock is bor le faintly on 
the wiud You question with yourself, hilf seriously, 
whethoi it has stfilen to youi waking ear from fome griy 
tower, that stood within the* precincts of your dro|jn 
While yet m suspeise, another clock flings it) heavy 
clang over the slumbeying town, with so full and diatii\ct 
a sound, and such a long murmur m the neighbouring 
snr, th\t you are certain it m ist proceed from the steeple 
at tts nearest oomei You count the strokes — one^two, 
and there they oease^ with a booming sound, like the 
gathenng of a third stroke Vithin the bell. i 

you could choose an hour of v^efulness out (f the 
whole nitght, ;it would be this* Bmce your 8<^er bedtime, 
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eleven, you hav^ had rest enough to take off the pies' 
sure tff yejtenlay's fdtiguf ; erhile before you, till the sun 
comes froui *far Cathay* to btighten your wiudovr, there 
is almost nie space of a suxomer night /^ne'hour to be 
spent in thought, with the mind’s eye half shut, and two 
in pleasant dreams, ‘and two in that stiangest of enjoj' 
ments, the forgetfulness alike of joy and woe. The 
moment of nueg belongs to anptjier period of time, and 
appeal's so distant, t^at the plunge out of a warm bed 
into the frosty air cannot, be anticipated with dismay. 
Yesterday hw alroidy vanished among the shadows of the 
past; to laoiTow hw not yet emerged fiom the future. 
You h^ve found an iiiterme Inte sptce, wbete tho businesa 
of life does not intrude, wheie the passing moment lingers, 
and becomes tnily the present , a spot whete Father 
Time-, whcn,he thinks notiody is witching him sits down 
by the^ay side to take breath. Oh thht he would fall 
adeef), aud*let mortals live on without growing older I 

** Hitherto you have lam f oifectly still, becauso tho 
slightest motion would dissipate the fragments of your 
slumber Now, beyig irrevoc ibl> ayrike, you peep thiough 
the half drawn vknndow curtun, and observe that the glass 
is omamentod with fanciful devices in frost woik, and 
that each pnin presents uomething like a frozen dream. 
There will be time eaougl^ to trice out tho analogy while 
w(.itmg tho summons to breakfast. * Seen through the 
clear portion of the, glass, where the sylveg'y mountain 
peaks of the frost sc'^nery do not * ascend, the most cox»- 
spicuous object is the steeple ; the white spire of which 
directs you to the wintry lustre of the firmament ^You 
may alinait distinguish tho figures on the clock that has 
just tpid the hour. Such a frosty sky, and the snow- 
cov^l^ed roofs, and the long vista of the frozen street, all 
white, and the disWnt water hardened mbo rook, ulighb 
make you shiver,, even under four blankets and a woollen 
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romfortor. Tot look at that one glorious star ( Its 
beams are diatioguishable from all the test, and aotualljc 
caot the shadow of the casement on the bed, with a ra- 
diance of deef^er hue than moonlight, though not so 
accurate an outline. 

** You ai]^k down and muffle your'Iiead m the clothes, 
shiveimg all the uhile, but less fiom bodily chill, than 
the bare idea of a pol u vttuosphere It ^ too cold even 
foi the thoughts to yent&ie abroad- You speculate on 
the luxury of wearing out a whole Existence m bed, like 
au oyster in its shell, content with the sluggi^ ecstacy of 
inaction, and drow-»ily coftscious of nothing biil^ delicious 
warmth, such as you now jfeel dg iin that idea has 

bi ought a hideous one in its train ^Yoti <hiuk how the 
dead are lying in their cold shrouds and j irrow coffins, 
through the dt e ir win faei of the gi avc, and i unot pei suade ^ 
jour fancy that j;key neither shimk ndr shiver, when the 
snow IS diiftmg uvei thoir little hillocks and the bitter 
blast howls aguiist the do^r of the tomb Tint gloomy 
thought will collect a glo imy multitude, ancl.thiow its 
tomplexion over your wxkctul hour 

lu the depths of eVery heart, there is a tomb ^ud a 
dungeon, though the lights, tho music, ind iev|j||v above 
may cause ns to forgot then existence, and tue buried 
onus or prisoner^ whom they hide But sometimes, and 
oftenest at midnight) those darlc receptacles are flung w\iQ 
open In an hour like this, when the mmd has a pa^siiM 
se isibility^ b&t no active stiengthf s^en tho imsgination 
18 a miiror, imputing vivid less to \\l idew, without the 
power of selecting or controlling them , then ppay that 
your griefs may slu nbor, and the brotheihood ^remorse 
not bidlak their chain It is too late * A funeril tram 
oonies gliding by yo ir bed, fn which Passion and Feeling ■ 
assume bodily shape, and things of the mind becoineMiJS 
epepues to the eye Tnoie is joui eirhest Sonow, a pale 
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young moumep, wiring a sister's Hkeness to finit low^ 
sadly beautiful^ wita a hallowod sweetness in her melaU' 
oholy foajfures, and grace m the flow of her sable robe. 
Next appeal a shade of ruined lovelinoca, with dust 
among Jier golden hairj and her bright garments all faded 
and defaced, stealing from your glance with drooping 
head, as fearful of reproach ; sho was your fondest Hope^ 
but a delusive ope ; so call her Disappointmont now. A 
sterner form succeeds, with a ‘brow of wrinkles, a look 
and gesture of iron authority ; there is no name for him 
unless it be I'atility, an emblem of the evil influence that 
rules your, foi tunes ; a demon Vo whom you subjected 
yonrseV by Som^ error at tho^ outset of life, and were 
bound his slave «for, over, by once obeying him. See ! 
those fiendish IKieamcnts giavcn on the dcU'kncss, the 
pointed Anger touching thv sore p1ac3 in your hi\»rt ♦ Do 
you remember any act of cummous folly, at which you 
would blush, even in the remotc’st cwevii of the earth * 
Then recognise your shame. 

“Pa'.s, xr^'tched bmd ! Wdl for thf' wakeful onr', if, 
r'otously mberable, a fi jrcer tribe do not surround him, 
the allevils of a guilty heart, that 'holds its hell within 
itself. ^Hpit if Rernoise should assume the feitures of 
ail injured friend^ WliaJ if tho fiend should come in 
womin’a garments, with a pde bf^aiity aftiid sin and deao- 
la4|ou, and lie down by yom* sitlo * . Whit if he should 
silmd at your bod’s foot, in the likeness of a corpse, with 
a bloody stain upon *'tlft shroud ?, Sufficietft with such 
guilt U this nightmare of tho soul ; this heavy, heavy 
sinking of^lie bpiiits ; this wintry gloom about tho heart; 
this iufdH^t horror of tho min 1, blending itself with 
the darkless of the clumber. ' * 

''By a desperate effort yiu stirt upright, breaking 
frogk* a sort of corrsjious sleep, and gazing wildly round 
bed, aji if the flouds we'ro anywhere but in your 
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liaiftutod'inm'i. At the same moment/ Jjhe Blutpliermg eipi^* 
herd on the hearth sends forth 5 gleam which palely illu- 
minates the whole outer room, and flickera ^irough the 
door of the beS’Chamber, bat cannot quite dispel its obscu- 
rity. Your eye searches for whatever may remind you of 
the living world. With eager minuteness, you talce note 
of the table near the fire-place, the book with an ivory- 
knife between its leivoSpt]^3 uufoHed lettor, .the hat^ and 
the fallen glove. Soon the fla ne vajiishcs, and with it the 
whole scene is gone, though the imsge remaio^s an instant 
in your mind’s eye, whon^ditkne>)s has swallowed up the 
reality. Throughout the Chambir, there i% ^tfsame ob- 
scurity as before, but notfthe siine gloom withih your 
breast. As your head falls back u^ou*tho pillow, you 
think, — m a whisper be it spoken — how pbisant in theae 
night sulitades, would bo the riso and lall^of a softci^ 
breathing than ybur own, the slight pressure of a tenderer 
bosom, the quiet throb of a purer heirt, imparting its 
peacefulness to your troubled one, as if the sleeper were 
dnvolviug you iu her dream. • • 

** Her influence is ov^r you, though «she have no exist- 
once but iu that momentary image. You sink dowirla a 
flowery spot, on the borders of sleep and wflphlness, 
while your thoughts rise before you in pictures, all discon- 
nected, yet all assimilated by gi pervading gladsomeness 
and beauty. The w'heeliug of gorgeous squadrons, tidSt 
glitter in the ^un, is succeeded by, tl^e merriment of chfl- 
dren round the door of* a school-house, beneath the gllnqi- 
mering afiadow of old trees, at the corner of a rustic lane. 
You stand in the sunny rain of a summer shower, and 
wander^among the sunny trees of an autumnal wood, and 
look upward at the brightest of all rainbows, overarching 
the unbfoken sheet of snow, on the American side of ^ia- ^ 
gara. Your mind struggles pleasantly between the dano- 
ing radiance round the hearth of a young maiMid hij re* 
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cent bride, and tl^e twittering flight of buds in sprlag, 
about their new made nest You feel the merry bounding 
of a ship before the breeze , and watch the tuneful feet of 
rosy girls, as they twine then last and merriest dance, in a 
splendid ball room , and find yourself in the brilliant citole 
of a crowded theatre, as the curtain falls 07er*a light and 
airy scene 

^'With an involuntary start, you seize hold on con- 
sciousness, and prove i ourself but half awake, by running 
a doubtful ]|arallel between fariman life and the hour which 
has now elapsed In both you emerge from mystery, p&as 
through a* vicissitude that you cin but imperfectly coHi 
trol, and are borne onwaid t<f another mystciy Now 
comes the peal of thef distant clock, with faintei and fainted 
strokes as you plunge forthei into the wilderness of sleep^ 
It IS the kntll of a temporal y death Tour spirit has de 
parted, an(| strays like a stray citizen, among the people 
of a shadowy world, beholding strange sights, yet without 
wonder or dismay So calm, *porhaps, will be the final 
change — so undisturbed, as if among familiar things, th^ 
entrance of the soul to its EteinU Aome 
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CHAFER KVIL. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


Emerson, the transcendentaliet *par emimnce^ 
aad the most original of the schd d. Neither 
Coleridge nor Coijsin sufficieni^ for him,# 
but in subtlety and daring he rather approaches 
Fichte. He is the son of a Unitarian cleVgy- 
man of Boston, and in 1821, when about 
Seventeen years of age, was graduated at 
Harvard University. Having ti\rned his atten** 
tion to theology, he was oidained minister ojT 
one of the congregations of his nathU city^' 
but embracing^ soon after^some peculiar view^ 
in regard to the forms of \yorship, he abandoned 
his profession, atid retiAng to the quiet vill^ 
of Goncor^, after the mannqjr of an Arabia!^ 
prophet, gave himself up to thinking, pre-« 
paratory to his appearance as a revelator.* Hig - 
oration entitled Man-Thinking,'^ delivered! 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in thei 
summer of 1837^ attracted a great deal of 
attention, but less than bis address before the 
senior class in Divinrty College, at Cambriage, 
in the following year. He be^n now to be| 
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Understood. His pe^liarity was not so much 
his system as nis point of view. He did not 
pretend reason, but to discover ; he was not 
a logician, but a seer ; he aiufounoed, not 
ar|B[ued. Hhs prominent doctrine is that the 
deity is impersonal, — mere being, and bComes 
to self-comciousness only in individuals. The 
distinction of this from P/iptheism is this, that 
while Pantheistic sinks man and nature in 
Gud,'' Al^r. Emerson ^tsinks God and nature 
in man." 

In 1838 Mr. Emerson published “ Literary 
Ethi6s," an oration, and »in the following year 
a small volunie entitled “ Nature." In 1840 
he commenced Tlio Dial," a magazine of 
‘^literature^j philosophy and religion, which was 
continued four year^j; in iSil ®he published 
“ The ]\^ethod of Nature,** an oration ; “ Man 
the Reformer,” a lecture on some of the 
prominent features of the present age; “ three 
Lectures on tlie Times," t^nd the first series 
of Iris “Essays." In the nexUtwo or three 
years 4l||b published little except his papers in 
“ Tho^ Dial," bnt in T844 he gave to the 
public lectures on “ New England Reformers/' 
the “ Young American,” and “ Negro Eman- 
cipation in the est Indies, and fhe second 
series of his “ E' lays." lie has since delivered 
lectures on Swedenborg, Napoleon, New Eng- 
land, and other subjects, which are regarded 
•by some who have heard them, as decidedly 
the finest of bis works ; s^id in December, 

1 1^6, he published a volume of Poems, which 
have peculiar and remarkable merits. 

* Emerspn is a seeker with no Past at 
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hi? back.** He evidently ain^ to break the 
moulds of popular beliefs^ ana to get at the 
heart of th^ matter, to look around ai^d within 
with the fresh vision of a first man/' and 
like Adam in the garden to put his own pames 
upon what be sees. He has* none of the ill 
humour which denies because others affirm; 
he simply takes l^ave to look 4br himself. 
While, therefore, he conti/iually sees and 
represents things in singular lights, syiit some- 
times inverts them,, so that it would seem to 
be an inevitable conclusion that ei^iSr he is 
crazy or we, on the other hand ho regenerates 
our faith, by giving us an original testimony 
to great truths. Thus, his ess'\ on “ The 
Over-Soul." notwithstaniTing its unscriptural^ 
title, is as orthodox as St. Paul. ^ 

“ Whatever appearances there may be to 
the contrary, Mr. Emerson is no destructive. 
He is a builder, a born and anointed. Hip 
demand is Truth. t lie* must «tand face to 
face with the^Absoliite. Insatiable as is*his 
craving for tiuth, ho is always ordelWy and 
serene. He gives no sign that aiw deterring 
considerations have ever, occurr^ to him. 
They cannot impede, they do not even teaM 
him. He# IS as self-possessed and assurei^"^) 
if. be carried in ins pocket a commission, 
signed and sealed of all mankind, to say just 
tTO thing that be is saying. 

’(•Mr. Emerson is never commonplace* < 
Hence we infer that lie is a genuine worker. 
He bannot, like a host of others, write in JNU * 
sleep. Every thing i& wroughtiout by bis own* 
thought. 1 bavo sometimes fapeie^ th^Jhe 
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in fais IJstlesa tnoments, repine at tli^ 
stubternness orchis genius, which can bear to 
be mute, but which cannot declaim, nor tolerate 
in him any attempt at “ fine writiifg.’’ There 
is a very common talent, passing ior a great 
deal more than i1;*is worth,— the Role^ talent of 
many quite distingunhed writers, — which lies 
in the putting of words j|;qgetber so fitly and 
musically, that they seem to sing a new truth, 
when it is “ an old sopg,*' with no variations, 
Mr. Emerson is utterly deficient in this power. 
He cannot juirgle with Words. He l^ts no 
bank-notes : nothing butobullion. If he states 
an old and wfell-iknown truth, he does it with 
that felicity' of expression which gives us a 
^ifresh sen$)o of its vAlue, an^ we confess that 
the same thing was never before *80 well said. 
He ‘fits His word to his thought, consulting no 
car but his own. c 

“ III Veading Mr. EmersonS works we must 
observe Coleridge s admirajtile rule : “ When 
you« cannot understand an author s ignorance, 
account yourself ignorant of his understanding.*' 
At the slightest glance we shall find here and 
there in ffllem much to inspire respect for 
sagacity, and adniiration for bis genius. 
When, therefore^ he seems to bo unjntelJigible, 
or absurd, modc'^ty dictates that we should at 
least entertain the question whether the defect 
be in him or us. If we cannot explain his 
ignorance, we shall do wisely to distrust our 
owifk understanding. It is possible, nay, it rs 
lira very high degree probable, not only that 
he really has a i;neauing, but that bo has a very 
good an^, a very great meaning, and that he 
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hi» expressed it in the very beat fonts so tbi^tt 
wpre^ we as keenHiigbted as he; we should re- 
cognise the beauty both of the thought and the 
expression,^' • 


ftU A U T Y. 

FROM ];{ATURB. 

The proacnco of a higher, namoly of the spiritual ele- 
ment IS essential to its perfoctiou. Thh high auc^ divine 
beauty which can bo mvod withouj^ effoiumacy, is that 
which IS found in combination with the h imau will, and 
never separate Beauty is the vark God ets upon virtue^ 
Every naturil action is^griceful. Every heroic act is also 
decent, and causes the place and the bystanders to shine. 
We are taught by gieat actions thxtthe universe is the 
property of every individuaftn it ^ Every ratpnal crea- 
ture has all nature for his dowry and estate It is his, 
if lie w^Jl. He may dii^jst himself of it* ho may creojf^into 
a corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most men do , but 
he IS entitled to the woild by h^ constitution. In proper 
tion to the energy of his thought and will, #e takes up the 
woild into himself. ‘ AlUthb^e things for which ^en 
plough, build, or sail, obey virtue ,' said an ancient bis. 
toi lan ' Tiie winds apd waves,’ 8 «iiA Gh|2|;>on, 'are always 
on the side of the ablest navigator-* ’ So are the sun, and 
the moon, and all the stars of heaven. When a noble act 
18 done, --^perchance in a scene of great natuial beauty ; 
when Leonidas and hia martyis consume three days m 
dying, and the sun and modn come each and look at them i 
once in the steep defile •of Thormopyls ; when Afnold 
JMnkelued, m the high Ups, under theshadojy of the ava- 
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lAbohe, gathei3iu hia side a sheaf of Austrian speais to 
brealc the line for hhi oomiades, arq jaot these heroes eii 
titled to add the beauty of the scene to the beauty of the 
deed? WhAnthe bark of Oolumbus nears* the shore of 
A menca,— before it, the beaeh lined with sayages, fleeing 
out of all their hpttf of oano, the sea behm^, and the 
purple mountains of the Indian Archipelago ai^und^ can 
we separate the jnan from the living picture? Does not 
the New World clotha his form wiih her palm groves ani 
sava^ipaha as ilt drapery ^ llvei does natural beauty steal 
111 like air, and envelope gieit actions When Sir Hairy 
■y^ne was di igged up the I owci lull, sitting on a sled, to 
suffer death, the champion of the llnghsh laws, one ot 
the multitude cued ^ut to him, ^You nevei site on so 
glorious a seat <Ohiilcs IT , to mtimidite the citisens of 
London, caused the pitiiof. Lord llussul, to be drawn iii 
an open coach, thi )ugh the pimcipal strpei*-s of the city, on 
his way, to the sciffold ' Bub * t(^u 3 o the simple narrative 
,iOf his bio^riphci, *the i^ltitule imi'iiiod they saw 
■‘^Liberty aiH Viit it siljtiiij by hu side ' In pavito pliccs, 
among soidid objects, an ut of truth in 1 heroism seems it 
ODca to draw to itself the blvy as its* ternplo, the siyi as its 
candle. Nature stretcheth out Iici u us to cinbiic^ min, 
only let his thoii.;ht 3 bo„ol tpixl gi''itno s Willingly 
does she folld^ hib steps with tlio rosb anl tho violet, 
aq^ bond her lines of grindour and gt ace to the decot a 
tiOn of her duling child Only lit his thoughts bo ot 
equal shape, and the ame will s iit j^ho piotui i A virtuous 
man is in unison with her woiks, an I makes tho central 
flgure of tji^ visible sphere. 
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POETKt AND HMtJflE 

«pRO]f “ UTEBAUT ETHIOB.” 

' Bt Latin and Englfth poetry, were born and biod in 
au oratoiio c/{ praises of Nature, — flowers, birds, moan- 
tains, BUif, and moon , yet tho naturalist of this hour finda 
that he knows nothing, bj their poems, of any of these 
hnt things , that he has conversed ^ith the merest sui- 
fvce and show of them ill tfid of their es^ieiice^ or of 
then history, knows nothing h urther inquiry will disco- 
vtt that nobody, — that not those chauntmg ^oets them* 
delves, knew anything sincere of these handsome uituiAia 
they so commended , that they contentlid thcmsolvos with 
the passing chiip of a bud that they saw on* or two mom^. 
mgs, an I listlessly 1 jok^d at subsets, repeated idl^ < 
th( '36 few glimpsed in their song But go into the forest, 
y 1 1 shall And dl non iiud unde >301 ibed riie^screaifling 

)f tho wild g^se, flying b/ night, the thin note of the 
companion ible titmouse, in the winter day , tile fall of 
swaims of flics m autunpi, fiom combatf high m tho air, 
pattering down on the leaves like ram , tho angry histf of 
the wood birds , the pme throwing out its pollen for flie 
benefit of the next eentui^ , the turpentine exuding from 
the tree^and, indeed, iny aci^etatiou -any animation, 
any and all aie alike uuattempted The man who standi 
on the sea shofe, or who ramblos m Ijjie woods, seems to 
be the first man that ever stood on the shore, or entered a 
gtove, his sensations and his world are so novel and 
strange Whilst I read tho poets, I thmk that nethnkjf 
new can be said about morning and evenmg , but when I 
see the daybreak, 1 am not reininded of Homonc, or 
43hak8pjeanan, 01 ^ Miltonic, or Chaucenan pictures. No ; 
but X fool, perhaps tho path of an alien world — a world 
not yet subdued by the thought « or, 1 am cheered by tte 
2 M 
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moht, Tvarm, glitteringi budding, mel<^ious bour^ that 
takes down the ntrrow^wallB of my soul, and extends its 
life and pulsation to the very horizon. That is morning, 
to cease lor a bright hour to be a prisoner of this sickly 
body, and to become as latge as KaArc. 

'^Tbe noonday 'darkness of the Americafn forest, the 
deep, echoing, aboriginal woods, where the living columns 
of the oak end hr tower up frptp the ruins of the trees of 
the last milleninm where, from year to year, the eagle 
aud the crow see no intijnder; the pines, bearded with 
savage mo&s, yet touched with grace by the violets at their 
feet ; the broad, cold lowland, which forms its coat of va- 
poiii*with the stillness of Mibtcrranean crystallization; 
and where tho’titfvellcr, amid the repulsive plants that 
. are native in the swamp, thinks with pleasing terror of the 
distant tovu ; this beauty,— haggard and desert beauty, — 
which the sun and the moon, the suofir and the rain ro- 
paint and vary, has never been vccorded by Art, yet is not 
indifferent to any passenger. * All men are^poets at heart. 
They setvo Nature for bread, but her loveliness overcomes 
them sowotimes, What mean tljcse journeys to Niagara ? 
thbsc pilgrims to the White Tlills ? Men believe in the 
^ptations of utility, always. In the mountains they 
may bolieve in the odapiations of the eye. Undoubtedly, 
the changes of geology l^ave a relation to the prosperous 
sprouting of the com and peas in my kitchen garden ; but 
not less is there a relation of beauty between my soul and 
the dim cings of Vgiocochook up there in the clouds. 
Every man, when this is told, hearkens with joy, and yet 
his own conversation with Nature is still unsung.*' 
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THE POLITER OP LOVE. 

7U0M AN E88AT ON LOVB. 

Bb our experience in particulars wl^at it may, no man 
over foi^et the visitations of that power to hia heart and 
brain, which created all things new ; which whs the dawn 
m him of music, poi tiy Inti art ; which. msulO the face of 
nature radiant with purple light, the morning and the 
night varied ench intincnts ; ^hou a single tcAo of one 
\uico could make tho h(>ari beat, and the most trivial cir- 
uiiustancc osbocintid uith one fotm, is put iu«tLe amber 
of memoi'y : when \\ c bee line all eyo wl^cn one was pre- 
sent, aud all meiuoi} when one was goye ; when the 
youth becomes a w«itcbGr of wiiylows, an studious Of a* 
glove, d veil, a ribbon, oV the wheels of a carilhge ; when * 
no place is too solitary', and none too silent fo$ him who 
has 1 ichor comp my aud sweeter conversation in his new 
thoughts, than any ol I friends, though best and purest, 
can give him ; for, the figures, the motions, tho words of 
the beloved object aie dot like other idiagos wiritten in 
water, but, as Plutirch snd, 'ouamclled in fire,’ 
made the study of midnight. ^ * 

* Thou art not gone being gone, whgre'er thou arl. 

Thou leav’ft in him thy watchfuf cyea, m him thy loving beartgg^ 

• 

In the noon and the afternoon of life, we still throb at 
the recollection of days when happiness was not happy 
enough, bukmust be drugged with the reUsh of pam and 
fear ; for he touched the secret of the matter, whe said of 
love, 

* All Other pleasure! are not woith lU paint :* » 

and when the day was not long enough, but the night Jtoo 
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must be ionaumed in keen recollections ; wben the'^ead 
boiled all night oti the ^nllow with the generous deed it 
resolved on ; when the mooulight was a^pleasing fever, 
and the stars were letters, ^nd the flowers ciphers, and 
the air was coined m^o song , when all business seemed 
an impel tmence, and all the men and women running to 
and fro m the streets, mete pictures. 

** The passion remarks the, ipoild for the youth. It 
makes all things al;ivo and significant Nature grows 
conscious^ Every bird one the boughs of the tree sings 
now to his heart and soul. Almost the notes aiearticu 

A 

late TIft» clouds have faces, as he looks on them The 
trees "of t£e fore^it, the wawiug grass and the peeping 
flowei s have grSwif intelligent , and almost he fears to 
trust them wilih the societ which they seem to invite 
♦ Yet nature^ soothes and Sympathises Tn the green soli 
tudo he finds a dearer homo than with nfen, 

* * t 

* Fount tin heads and^oathless groves. 

Places wh)ch pale passion loves. 

Moonlight walks when all the fowls 
c c 

Are 8afel> houbed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell a passing groan. 

These are the sounds we feed upon.' 

Moonlight walki^ when all, the Fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 

A midirgbt bell, a passing groan, ♦ 

Theb. are the sounds we feed upon.' 

Behold there in the wood the fine madman ' He id a 
palace of sweet sounds and sights ; he dilates ; he is twice 
a man ; be walks with arms jikimbo ; be soliloquizes ; he 
accost# Ifhe grasb and the trees ; he feels the blood Of th^e 
viole^he clover, acid the lily in his veins; and bitallia 
wl^ the bf ook t]iat wets bis foot. * 
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causes tliat have sharpened his perceptions of 

natural beauty have made him love music and verse. It 
li a fact often observed, that men*have written good verses 
under the inspiration of passion who cannot tmte well 
under any other oircumatances. 

‘ The like^qrce has the pabtdon o\er all his nature. It 
e^piuds the sentiment ; it makes the clown gentloi and 
gives the covi%d heart. Into the most pitiful and abject 
it will infuse a heait an& courage to defy the world, so 
only it have the countenance of the beloved object. In 
giving him to another, it still mote gives him to himself. 
He is a new man, with ndw perceptions, now and keener 
purposes, and a religious 8o\pmnity of character and^aims. 
He does not longer appertain to his Jfauiiy and society. 
He IS somewhat. He is a person He is a tioul.” 


otlNIUS. 

FllOM THE ^'MbfaOD OF NATURB.” 

• • 

** And what is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal) a 
love of the flower and perfection of things, and a desirelb 
draw a new picture or copy of ths same ^ It looks to the 
cause and life it proceeds from within outward, whilst 
talent goes from withbut inwiA'd Palont finds its moc|g)s 
and methods ^and ends m society, exists for exhibitioiij 
and goes to the soul only for power to work Genius is 
its own end, and draws its means and the style of its archi- 
tecture from within, going abroad only for audience and 
spectator, as we adapt our voice and phrase to the distance 
and character of the ear we speak to. All your learning 
of all literatures would never enable you to anticipate one 
of its thoughts or expressions, and yei^ach is natural and 
funiliar as household words. Here aboiy^ us ogils for ever 
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the anoient enigma, so old and so unutterable. Behold 1 
there is the sun, and the rain, and the rocks : the old sun, 
the old stonea How easy were it to describe cdl this fitly: . 
yet no weisl can pass. Nature is a mute^ and man, her 
articulate speaking brother, lo * he also is a mute. Yet 
when genius arrives, its speech is like a ri^er, it has no 
straining to describe, more than there is straining in nature 
to exist. Whei^ thought is best, there is mosl^f it. Genius 
sheds wisdom like perfume, anh \dvertisos us that it flows 
out of a deeper source than the foregoing silence, that it 
knows 80*deeply and speaks so musically, because it is 
itself a nvitation of the thing it describes. It is sun, and 
moon, and Vave, and fire in mysic, as astronomy is thought 
and harmony in cnagsos and matter. 


. THE COMPENSATIONS OP CALAMITY. 

% 

FROM AN RS9AT ON COMPENSATION.*’ 

» ^ 

** The changes wj^ich break up at^ short intervals the pro- 
sperity of men are advertisements of a nature whoso law is 
gflkvth. Evermore it is the order of nature to grow, and 
every soul is by tl|^s intrinsic necessity quitting its whole 
system of things, its friends, and homo, and }aws, and faith, 
astthe shell fish crawls out of its boafitiful but stony case, 
l^cause it no longer ^dmits of its growth, and slowly forms 
a new house In pri.^ o’*tion to the vigour of the individual, 
these revolutions are frequent, until in some happier mind 
they ard ■'incessant^ and all worldly relations hang veiy 
loosely about him, becoming, as it were, a transliarettt 
fluid bsembrane through which the form is always seeii, 
and^not as in mos«. men an indurated heterogeneous fabrifl 
of many dates, andEof no settled character, in wbioh Uia 
man is impfrison^. Then there can be enlaigemenij iflif 
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the man of to day scarcely reoog^ses the mfjtn of yester- 
day. And such should be the outwardjbiography of man 
in time^ a patting off of dead cnciibistances day by dayi as 
he renews his^meut day by day. But to U9> m our 
lapsed estate, lestmg not ad vanciog, resisting not coope- 
rating withr the divine expansion, thi^ growth corned by 
shocks. 

We cannot part with our fi lends. We cannot kt out 
angels ga We do not Isd that they only go out, that 
archangels may come m We aro ido/hters of the old. We 
do not believe in the nches of *the i»oal, lu its pAipei oter 
nity and omnipresence. We do not behove theie is any 
force in to day to rival or re create that beaut/ul yester- 
day We linger in the rums of the old where once 
we had biead, and shelter, and organs, nor i elieve that 
the spirit can feed, cover, and neve us agaii Wp cinnot* 
again find aught jio deaf, so sweet, so gricofifl But we ^ 
felt and weep in vain T^e voice of the Umighty s 41th, 
*Up and onward for evciinoro ’’ We cinnot -stiy ami I the 
ruins. Neither will wo lUy on the now , and so^wo walk 
ever with reverted eyes, like those monsters who look 
baokwaids. * * 

•• 

'' And yet the compensations of calamity are made ap-^ 
parent to the understanding als^ after long inteivals of* 
tune. A fever, a knutittitior, \ cruel^is appointment, a 
loss of wealth, a loss of frieuds sterns at the moment un- 
paid loss, and unpayable But the sure years reveal the 
deep remedial Wee tha^ underlies all 'facts. The death of 
a dear fnend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing 
but privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect gf a 
guide or gemus; for it commonly operates revolutions in 
onr way of life, tenninates an epoch of in&ncy or of youth 
which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted oceu- 
pati(Mi» ova household, or etyle of living, and allows ’^he 
fonpa^l^ of new ones more friendly to the gr^th oi chs- 
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raoter. It penuite or coustraias the fonoatipti of ufff ^ 
quaintanoeay aud tbe rece|)tioa of new indaeno^a that prove 
of the fii'st importance to the next years ; and the inan or 
womaai: who would have remidned; a aunuy'gardeu fiower, 
with no room for its -roots and too much sunshine for its 
head, by the faUingi of the walls and the nogleot of the 
gardener, is made the banian of the desert, yielding shade 
and fiuit to wi^e neighbourhoods^ of men.’*^ 


TRAVELEING. 

* rnOAE ESSAY ON lELF-liELIANCE. 

• f , 

is for want of self-culture that the idol of travelling, 
^the idol of Italy, of England, of Egypt, remains for all 
educated Americans. They who made Bagland, Italy, or 
Greece venerable in the imagination, did so not by ram- 
bkug round creation as a mojth round a lamp, but by 
sticking fiist where they were, like an axis of the earth. 
In manly houi's, feel that dut^ is oixr place,, and that 
thooperrymen of circumstance should follow as they may. 
The soul IS no travellor : the wise man stays at home with 
the soul, and wh^ his «Tieoessaries, his duties, on any 
occasion call him from his house, or into foreign lands, 
h^ at home still, aud is ndt gaddihg abroad from him- 
sdlf, and shall make men sensible by the expression of his 
countenance, that he joes the missionary of wisdom and 
virtue, and visits cities and men like a sovereign, and not 
like an interloper or a valet. 

I haygiiuo churlish objection to the circumnavigation of 
the giMhii for the purposes of art, of study, ahd bexievo» 
lenaa^«o that the ^tan is first domesticated, or does not 
go abroad with the f^ope of finding somewhat greater.thlui 

he Imows. fie who travels to be amused, or to get sooie^ 
c • 
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whi||( which he does not cerry^ travels away ftoHa himseli^, 
and gi<0WB old even in youth ^amo]% old things In 
Thebes, in Palmyra, hia will and mind have become old 
and dilapidated as they Ho carries rums to rdins 
'‘'Travelling is a fool’s pai adise We owe to our first 
journeys thck discovery that place is nothing At home I 
dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxicated with 
beauty, and lo*^ my sadness I pack my t^nk, enibrace 
jny friends, embark on the sea, anck it' H'st wake up at 
Naples, and there beside me i^ the stem fact, the sad self, 
unrelenting, identic il, that I fied ti im f seek the 
V itican, and the palaces * I affect to be intoxicated with 
sights and suggestions, but I am not intoxicated^ My 
glint goes with me whcrevei I go | * 

“But the rsge of travelling is itself only symptom 
a deeper unsoundueas^afftctin^ the whole ^intellectual^ 
action The intellect s vsgibond, xnd the universal syb 
torn of cducition fo'jters fesflcssuesi) Our minds travel 
when oui bodies ate foiccd to stay at home We jxiitite , 
and what is imitation but the trmllmg of* the mind ^ 
Our houses aie built with foieigu tiste^, oui shelves are 
garnished with foreign oi Oaments , oui opinions viour 
tastes, our whole miuds lean and follow the past and the 
distant, as the eyes of a maid follow hei mistress The 
soul cieated the arts wherevci they have flounshed It 
was in his bwn mind that thd artist sought his model jplt 
was an applii^tiou of his own thought to the thing to lib 
done and the conditions to be observed And why need 
we copy the Done or the Gh>thic model ? Beauty, con* 
vemenoe, grandeur of thought, and quaint expression are 
as near to us as to any, and if the Ameiican artist will 
study with hope and love the precise thing to be done by 
him, eoaBidering*^he dimate, the soil, the length of the 
day, the wants of the people, the hatpt and form the 
government, he will create a house m which sill these will 
2 B 2 
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find thdmselves fitted, and taste a^d sentiment wiUi be 
sa i^fied also. ^ ^ 

^Mnsist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift* 
you can present every moment with the cumulative force 
of a whole life's cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of 
another, you have only an extemporaneous, half possession. 
That which o^h can do beat, none but his Maker can teach 
him. No man yet knows yet ^hat it is, nor can, till 
that person has exhfiiitdd it. Where is the master who 
could hav^ taught Shaksprarc ? Where is the master 
who could have instructed Franklin, or Washington, or 
Bacon, or^ Newton * Every great man is a unique^ The 
Scipioliism of Scipio is precisi'ly that part he could not 
borrow. If auy*bo^.y will tell me whom the groat mao 
imitates in the original crisis when ho performs a great act, 

will tell him who else than Ijimself can teach him. 
Shakspoarc will never be made by the stufiy of Shakspeare. 
Do &at w^ich is assigned thee^^and thou canst not hope 
too much 6r dare too much, f There is at this moment, 
there is fdr me an utteranco bare and grand as that of the 
colossal chisel of Phidias, or tro\v/*l of the Egyptians, ’or 
the*pen of Moses, or Dante, but different from all these. 
,Not possibly will the soul all rich, all eloquent, with w 
thousand-cloven tongue, Vleign to repeat itself; but if I 
fan hear what these patriqi'chs say, surely \ can reply to 
thim in the same pitch of Voice : for the ear and the 
tongue are two orgaqs of ono nature. Divc^ up there in 
the Bimplo and nobk regions of thy life, obey thy hearty 
and thou shalt produce the Foroworld again.* 
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STATELlfTESS AND COVRT&SY. 

^ROU AN JESSAT ON HANKERS. ^ 

** I LIKE that every chair idiould be a throne, and hold 
a king. I prefer a tendency to stateliness, to an excess 
of fellowship. Let the incommunicable objects of nature 
and the metaphysical isolation of man te^ch us indepen- 
dence. Let us not bn too much acqAaintod. I would 
have a man enter his house through a hall filled with 
heioic and sacred sculptures, that he might nol want the 
hint of tranquillity and Self poise. We shall meet each 
morning as from foieign CQun tries, and spentfing ijie day 
together, should depart at nigh^ as jn foreign countries. 
In all things I would ha\ e the island of A 'nan inviolata 
Let us ait apart as the f^ods, talXing from peak to peak al^ 
round Olympus.* No degiee of affection need invade this 
relig'on This is myrihamd rosemary to kedt> the other 
sweet. Lovers should gu^id their strangeness^ If they 
forgive too much, all slides into confusion and eueanness. 
It is easy to punish thij deference to a JDhinese etiquette ; 
but coolness and absence of heat and haste indicate^fine 
qualities. A gentleman makes no noise . a lady is serene. 
Proportionate is our disgust at 4;hose invaders who fill a 
studious house with blast and running, to secure some 
paltry convenience. ' Not le^ I dislike a low sympathy of 
each with h|^ neighbour's deeds. Must we have a godd 
understanding with one another’s palates^ as foolish 
people, who have hved long together, know when each 
wants salt or sugar. 1 pray my companion, if he wiriies 
for bread, to ask me for bread, and if he wishes for 
sassafras dr aisenic, to ask me for them, and not to hold 
out his plate, as if I knew alieady. Eveiy natural funo* < 
tion can be dignified by deliberation and privacy. ^ tis 
leave hurry to slaves. The compliments and ceremonies 
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' of our breeding ehould signify, hojreyer remotely^ 
recollection of the grandeur of our destiny/ f 

•• The flower of courtesy does not very well bide head- 
ling, but if we dare to open another lea^ and explore 
what parts go to its conformation, we shall And also ea 
intellectual quality. * To the leaders of men, the brain as 
well as the flesh and the heart must furnish a proportion. 
Defect m manners is usually the^di^fect of fine perceptions. 
Men are too coarselp^made for the delicaoy of beautiful 
carriage and customs. It iscuot quite sufiBlcient to good- 
breeding, a union of kindness and independence. We 
imperatively require a perception of, and a homage to 
beauty «in our companions Other virtuos are in request 
in the field and v^rhyard, but a certain degree of taste is 
not to be spared in those we sit with. I could better eat 
Klfith one whp did not resjfect the ^ruth or the laws, than 
with a sloven and unpresentable person. ‘Moral qualities 
^ule the wofld, but at short distimces, the senses are des- 
potia Tb same discnmioati(vi of fit and fair runs out, 
if with less rigour, into all ‘parts of life. The average 
spirit of the energetic class is go(}d senso, acting under 
certavL limitations and to certain ends. It entertains 
every natural gift. Social m its nature, it respects every- 
tiling which tends to unite men. It delights in measure. 
The love of beauly is mainly the love of measure or pro- 
porlipn. The person who serboms, or 'uses the superiative 
deiprees, or converses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms 
to flight, If you wis! to be loved^ love measure. You 
must have genius, or a prodigious usefulness, if you will 
hide the of measure. This perception epmes in ta 
polish and perfect the parts of the social instrument* So- ' 
ciety^will pardon much to genius and special gifte« but, 

• beinnin its nature .i# convention, it loves what is convene 
tUuuu, or what belongs coming together. That makefi the 
good^and ba^ of manners, namely, what helps or JUijidere 
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For, finlyon Ig not good Bonio obgolnte, bat 
relative ; not good senise privato^gbut ^od sense entertain- 
ing company. ^ It hates corners and sharp points of cha- 
racter, hates quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, and gloomy 
people ; hates whatever can interfere with total blending 
of parties ;« while it values all pedhlianti^ as in the 
highest degree refireshing, which can consjist with good 
fellowship. And besides .the general infasion of wit to 
heighten civility, the direct splendour of intellectual 
power is ever welcome in hncisociety as the coi||blie3t addi- 
tion to its rule and its credit. 


TRUPH AND TENDERNESf- 

« 

PROWfcAN ON FUIENDSHIP.^* 

DO not wish to tieA friendship daintily, but* with 
roughest courage. Wheu ^hey are leal, they aK^iiot glass 
threads or frost-woik, but the splidest thing Vo know. 
For now, after so many ages of experience, what do we 
know of natuie, or of ourselves ? Not one step haytnan 
^ taken towards the solution of the problem of his destiuyi 
In one oondemnaii^on of folly siVnd the whole universe of 
men. But the sweet siucezity.of joy and peace, which I 
draw from this alliance with my brother’s soul, is theORut 
itself whereof alt nature and all thought is but the husk 
and shell. Happy is the house that shelters a friend ' It 
might well be built, like a festal bower or arch, to enter- 
tein him a single day. Happier, if he know the solemnity 
V>f that relaftion, and honour its law ! It is no idle band, 
no holiday engagement. He who offers himself a candi** 
date for that covenant, comes up, like an Olympeqp, Co 
the gtekt games, where tlie first-bom of the world are the 
compedtors. He proses himself for oox^8tB%here ^me, 
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Want, Danger, are in the lists and he alone is Tiotoi^Vln’ 
has truth enough m*his constitution to preserve the deli- 
cacy of his beauty from the wear and tear of all these 
The gifts of fortune may be present or absent, but all the 
hap in that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and 
the contempt of tnfles There are ta o elements that go 
to the composition of friendship* each so sovereign that I 
ran detect no superiority in eitljier, no reason wh^t cither 
should bh first namely One is Truth t fnend is a per 
son with whom I may be sincere Befoio him, I may 
think sloud lam aln^ed at last in the presence of a 
man so reaVand equal, th^t I may drop even those under 
most garments of dissimulation, couitesy, and second 
thought, u hich mbn nevei put off, and may deal with him 
with the simplicity and wholeness, with which one chemi* 
<^1 atom meqts anothei, ^mcenty is the luxury allowed, 
liko dndoms and autboiity, only to the highest rank, that 
1 eing* permuted to speak tnith,*^s having none above it 
to court f- conform unto Kuery man alone is sincex^ 
\t the eiftrmco of a second person, hypocrisy begins. 
We pany and fen^ the approach ^of our fellow man by 
compkmeuis, by gossip, by arnuseiments, by affairs. We 
cover up our thought from him under a hundred folds. 
I knew a man who, under* a icligious frenzy, cast off his 
drapery, and omitting all ^oinplimout and commonplace, 
spoke to the ooiitcienco of eveiy poison be encountered, 
and that with great ii^sight and beauty • At^ffrst ho was 
resisted, and all men gieed he was mad But pendstmg, 
as indeed he could not help doing, for some time in this 
course he attained to the advantage of bringing every 
man of his acquaintance into true lelations with him. 'No 
man would thi ik of speaking ^Isaly with him, or of put* 
tmg him off with smy chit of markets or readmg-roottia. 
But eveiy man was «constrained*by So much sincerity to 
face him, and what lo\e of nature, what poetry, what 
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Bjt^bol of tnitb he had, he did eertaioly show him. But 
to most of us society shows not its face and eye, but its 
side and its back. . . . .We caa*aeldom go erect. Almost 
every man y/k meet requires some civility, requiros to be 
humoured ; — he has some fame, some talent, some whim 
of religion pr philant’iropy in his hpad that he is not to 
be questioned, and so epoils all conversation with him. 
But a friend is a sane man who eKercises my ingenuity 
but me. My ftiend gifes me entc^taimnout without re- 
qiiiriug me to stoop, or to Ihp, or to ma'ak myself A 
flieud, therefore, is a sort of paradox 111 natfire. 1 who 
alone am, 1 who sue nuibmg in uatuiu \\ho->e«, 6 xUtuuco I 
can affirm with equal evij^oiicu to my owi.fbchqjid now 
the resemblance of my bem^ in all 1^3 height, variety aad 
curiosity, rcitoiated lu a foreign form ; at that a fiioud 
may well be reckoned the mastoi piece of nature 
'‘The other elomeut* of fuend'»hip Tcmloi ii 0 ‘» 3 . We 

are holden to men by ovqiy sort of tie, by l^ptJ, b> piide, 
by fear, by hope, b^ lucre,^by lust, by hate, by^ifkiiratiou, 
by every circum'»tauce and badge ^nd tiide, h^it we can 
scarce behove that so much chiiacter cau -subsist lu 
aaothor, as to draw u> by lo\c. Cfin another so 
blessed, and we bo pure, th it we can offer him teudeiue^, 
When a man becomes dear to iqp, I have touched the goal 
of fortune. I find veiy little writt 11 diiec to the heart 
of this matter m buoks Asid*^et 1 have one text v^ich 
I cannot choose but remember. My aiithoi says,’ * I oiler 
myself faiutTy and blyiutly to thosS whose I effectly am, 
aud tender myself least to him whom 1 am the most de- 
^otedv* 1 wUh that frieudahip should have fuet, as well 
as eyes and eloqueace. It must plant itself on the ground, 
before it walks over the moon. I wish it to be w little of 
a citizen, before it ib quite *a cherub. W’’e elude the citi- ^ 
beo^iuse he mdees love ^ ^com ao lit v.. It is ah ex* 
^^e of, gifts,, of usual loans ; it is goodfioyhboiii hood ^ 
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it watches with the sick ; it holds the psdl at the funeval ; 

and quite losses of the delicacieSi and nobility of the 
relation. But though wd cannot find the god under this 
disguise of«a sutler^ yet, on the other hanO, we cannot 
forgive the poet if he spina hia troad too fine, and doea 
not substantiate his zpmauce by the munioipa] virtues of. 
justice, punctuality, fidelity, and pity. I hate the proati- 
tution of the name of friendship to signify modish and 
worldly alliances. < I qiuch pref&r\he company of plough- 
boys, and tin-pc(!lars,*to the silken and poi fumed amity 
which only •celebrates its days of encounter by a frivolous 
display, hydrides in a cumcle, and dinners at the best ta- 
verns. ^ Thot end of friendship^ is a commerce the most 
strict and homely .that can bo joined ; more stnet than any 
of which we have experience. It is for aid and comfort 
through all the relations end passages of life and death. 

13 fit for forene days, and gmcefvil gifts, and country 
rambles, buUalso for rough i oad^and hard faro, shipwreck, 
poverty, and prosooution. It keeps company with the 
sallies of tjic wit and the trances of religion. We are to 
dignify to each other the daily needs and offices of man’s ^ 
life, and embellish St by courage, Wisdom and unity. It 
should never fall into something usual and settled, but 
should be alert and iiivontivo, and add rhyme and reason 
to what was drudgery. 


Mr. Emerson was born in Boston^ and in 1820 
received his bachelor's decree at Cambridge, 
lie afterwards studied theology and was settled 
over tto Second Unitarian Church in his native 
city; wt left his charge on account of having 
adopted the Quaker opinion in regard to the 
sacrament o^the Lord's Supper. 
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* Ittb. Emerson ip a true poet, but bis metricar 
productions are not very puinSrous. In 183.9 
le published a few pieces in *** The Western 
Messenger/' a periodical devoted to* religion 
and letters, at Gincinnafti, and in the h^t two 
years several others in The Dial ^ quarterly 
magazine, of which he was the. editor, at 
Boston. 


EACH IN ALL. 

Littlk thiuka iii the field you i%d-clo'ik’d clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking dow: , 

And the heifer thaUlows iu the upland farm 
Par heard^ low® not thine oar to charm ; 

The sexton tolling hi^boll at noon 
Dreams not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with dMight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
Nor knowest thou what argument ** 

Thy life to thy neighbours creed hath leut^^ 

All ore needed by each one * 

Nothing is fair 9r good doiie.. 

“ I thought the sparrows note from heaven. 
Singing at dawa*on the alder bpugh ; 

I brought him home iu his nest at even, — 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now„ 

For I did not bring home the river and sky 
He saz% to my ear, these sang to my eye.. 

The delicate shells lay on thp shore — 

The bubbles of tbe latest wave . 

Fresh pearis to their enamel gav^ 
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And the bellowing of the eavage sea 

Greeted tbeir sals ejpcape to me. * 

I wiped away the wee&s and foanii 
, I fetch’^ my seadiom treasures home, 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their he9uty on the shore, , 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uprocu*. 
Nor rose, npr stream, nor bird is fair. 

Their concoi^'is beyond compare. 

* * 

** The lover watch’d his graceful maid 
As mid the virgin train she stray’d, 

Nckr knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven slfd! J»y that snow-white quire. 

At last, she ?:ame to his hermitage, 

Like the^bird from thd woodlands to the cage,— > 
The gay enchantment was undone, — • 

A gentld wife, but fairy non^ 

▼ • 

** Then, I said, **J covet truth; • 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s ^cheat , 

T.leave it behind with the games of youth ,” 
—As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curl’d its pretty wreath, 
Running over the hair-cap burs : 

^ inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood tho oaks and firs : 

« • 

Pine cones and t orns lay on ths ground. 

Over me soar’d the eternal sky 
Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw*— again I heard. 

The rolling river, the morning bird : 

JBeauty through my senses stole, — 
f yielded myself, to the perfect whoW 
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"(K)pD-3rE, PBO^ WOULD r 

GooD-ftTE, proud world t Vm going hovio . 
Thou art not mj friend ; 1 am not thine . 

^ Too long through weaiy crowds I roam . — 

A river ark on the ocean brine^ * * 

Too long I am toaa'd like the driven foAm . 

But now, proud wofld, Tm goiijg homo.* 

• 

“ Good bye to Flattery*a«fawnmg face ; 

To Grandeur with h||i wise grimace : 

To upstart Wealth's averted eye ; 

To supple ofiice, low ahd high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street^ 

To frozen hearts, and hasting feet, 

To those who go, amd those who oomo , — • 
Good bye, proud world, Fm going home. 

I go to seek my own hearth-stone 
Bosom'd in yoiFgreen hilla alone ; 

A secret lodge in a^pleasant land, ^ 

Whose groves the frolic fairies plann’d. 

Where arches green, the livelong day. 

Echo the blackbird’s loundelay, 

And evil men have never trod 
A spot that la racied tof thought and to God. 

0, wlfen 1 am spfe m my sylfan home, 

1 mock at the pnde of Gieece and Borne ; 

And when I am stretch'd beneath the pines 
Wheie the evening star so holy shines, 

1 laugh at the lore and pride of man. 

At the sophist aBhools,*aad the learned clan ; 
For what are they eU in their b^h conomly 
When man in the bush with God may ix|petr 
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TO TH^ pUMBLE BEE 

** Eine humble bee < Sne humble be^ * 
Wbeie thou ait is chtno for mei 
Let them sai( for Poito pique, ^ 
bV off heats through seas to seek, — 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animate^ tomd /Anb ' 

Zig zag stcciei\ desert cheorer, 

Lei me chise thy waving lints, 

Ke^p mo nearer, mo thy^eirn, 

^ tSinging over ahiubs and vinos 

" llocver bells, 
ftoney*d cells, — 

, These the &nts , 

Which he frequents * 

« % 

** J.ijacct lover of the sun, 

Jqy of thy dominion * 

Sailor of the atmospheie, 

Swimmer through the wares of air, 
Voyager of light and noon. 

Epicurean of Jun^ 

Wait, I piithee, till I come 
Within eaiahot of (fay«hum, — 

All without IS martyrdom. 

« • 

“ When the s^uth wmd, m May days, 
With a net of shming ha^e, 

Siheis the horizon wall, 

^nd with softness touching all, 

^ints the human counjieuanco 
With a colear of romance, 

And infusing subtle heatb 
Turm the sod to violets, — 
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Thou in su^ny solitudes, 

Rover of the nnderwo()4^ ** 

Th^ green silenoe doth displace 
With thy mellow breezy baas. 

• Hot midsummer’s petted Crone, , 
Sweet to me the drowsy tune, 

Telling of coii^l^sa sunny hours/ 
Long days, and solid bankq^of •Sowers. 
Of gulfs of sweetnesi without boiin 1 « 
Ta Indian wildernesses found. 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure. ^ 
Firmest cheer, and bird-liko plea««ir- 
• ,* 

Aught unsavoury or unclean * 
Hath my in8c<jt ever adbn, 

But violets, and bilberry bells, 

Maple sap, and ti^odols. 

Clover, catchfly, ^dders-tongue. 

And briar-roses dwelt among. 

All beside was^unkiiown waste,. 

All was picture as he pass’d. 

** Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-bwech’d philosopher, 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sgjping only what is swee^ 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western bla^t 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, — 

• Thou already slumberest deep, 

Woe and want thou can^t outsleep : 
Want and woe wWch torturers, 

^ Thy sleep makes ridiculous.” 
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TJ^'itHODOB^ 

• » 

LINB3 ON BEING ASKED, WHEVCC IS THb FLOWFR ? 

« 

If May, when Sea winds pierced our solftudesi 
I found the fresh Bhodora in the woods, 

Spreading lus leafless bloon^s ju a damp nook. 

To please the de^rt and the sluggish brook , 

The p^irple petals iialleik in the pool 
Mado the black waters with thoir beauty gay , 
Young Raphael might covet such a 'school , 

* *The li7ely show beguiles! me from my wiy 
Bhodora ' if%h<s sages ask thee why 

This chaim is wasted on the maish and sky, 

Deu, tell them, thatV were Ic for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for be^ng 
Why thou wert there, 0,Sival of the losc • 

X iiWvei thought to ask, 1 never knew, 

Bdt in my simple ignorance suppose 
The selfsame J'owei th vt biought mo theie, bi ought 

* you * 


THE SyOJY STOllM 

“ Annuuncbd b] all the tiumpets ot tbf) sky 
Arrives the snow, and driving \) or the helds, 
beeina nowhere to alit^ht the whited air 

hills and woods, tho nver and the heiven, 
MAA veils the farm house at the garden’s end 
9he sled and travellei bV>pp d the courier's feet 
Delay d, all it lends shut out, tho housemates sit 
Around the radiant fit e place, enclosed 
In a ttftault\^0U8 privacy of btoim 
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Cope see the north-winds masonry. 
Out of an unseen quany eTfr^oA 
Furnish*^ with Ijile, the fierce artificer* ^ 
Curves bis white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stakoj or tree^ or door. 
Speedittlf, the myriad-handed, hih wild worb 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he . 

For number or projpiifcion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs PaiHan wreaths; 

A Bwan-hke form inveats«the hidden thorn^; 

Fills up the farmer’s Jane fn>m wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer^s sighs, and at the gatq,* 

A tapering turret overtt^ the work. * 

And when his hours are number’d, imd the world 
Is all his own, retuing, as he were not, 

Leaves, when the sun appears, astonish’d Art 
To mimic inflow structures, stone by sto^. 
Built m an age, the miid wind’s night woik. 

The frolic architecture*of the snow,” 
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OH^PTER'^VIII. 
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« 

oivi.EiNLr: whittjek. 

•• 

The ancestqrs dC Whittier settled at an early 
'period in the town 0 / Haverhill, on the banks 
of the Merrimack river, <m Massachusetts. 
They wefe Quakers, and some of them suffered 
from the “ sharp laws” which the fierce Inde- 
pendents enacted against these devii-driven 
neretics,'* as they are styled in the “ Magnalia” 
of Cotton Mather. The peet was born in the 
yefr 1808, on the spot occupied by his family 
.foi* four or five generations ; and until be was 
eighteen years of age, bis time, was principally 

S ussed in the districl^ schools, ^nd in aiding his 
^iSier on the farm. His nineteenth year was 
spent at a Latin school, and m ISiS he went 
to Bostejn to conduct The American Manu- 
facturer,^' a gazette established to advocate a 
protective tariff. He had previously won some 
reputation as a writer by various contributions, 
in prose and verse, to the newspapers printed 
ijMiB native town, and in Newburyport, and 
tiPability with^which he‘managed the “ Mann- 
&Qturer,'* now made bis name familiar through^ 
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out jjjiie country. Jn 3830 he ivent to Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, to t^^l^e^charge of the 
“ New England Weekly ‘Review." He re- 
mained here about two years, during w*bich be 
uas an ardent politician^ of which was then 
called the National Republican* school, and de- 
voted but little attention to literature. He 
published, however, iu this period ^iiiS ** Legends 
of New England,” a collection or poems and 
prose sketches, founded on eVents in the early 
ill story of the douiitry ; wrote the memoir of 
Ins friend Rrainard, prefixed to the OGllection 
of his writings printed *111 1830; and several 
poems which appeared in lAie* “ Weekly 
Review." 

In 1831, Whittior returned to^ Haverhill, , 
where he was^r five or six years' engjiged in 
agricultural pursuits. ^ He represented that 
town m the legislature 4n the sessions of 1835 
and 1836, and declined a re-election in *1837. 

“ Mogg Megono," hu longest poem, was first 
published in 1836. Ho regarded the story "bt 
the hero only as a frame work for sketches of 
the scenery and of the pfimitive settlers of 
Massachusetts aii^ the a(^acent states. In 
portraying the Indian chaiacter, he followed 
closely as was practicable the rough but natural 
delineations of Church, Mayhew, Charlevoix, 
and Rpger Williams, and therefore discarded 
much of the romance which more modern 
writers have thrown around the red-man s life. 
In this, as'well as in some of bis minor poems, 
and in the Legends of New England,” he fa|s 
depicted with honesty ihe intolerant spirit and 
superstition of the early colonists^ ¥hat )}e 
2 c 
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would willingly do injustice Jbo their memofies, 
none who knov^ or his works will be easily 

[ )ersuaded. He is 4iirnself a son of New Eng- 
dnd, and in the following lines, from “Moll 
Pitcher," has well expressed his feelings to- 
ward ker and her founders : *> 

** L ind of the forest and tht rock — 

Of dark blue iike and mighty ri\ er — 

Of ii^oimtams le-ii’A aloft to mock 
The stoim a careei, the lightning m 'bhock — 

M} ^wu gi ecn land foi ever • 

L lud of the beautiful and br ive - 

The iieeraau's<iiome — the miityr’s grave — 

The nmsery of gi int men, 

Whoso deeds luve link 1 until every glen, 

And o\ery hill, and oveiy stroim, * /r' 

The romiiice of some wii^oi’s dieira • 
no\ci may a son ot Mime, 

Where ei his w \ndeiiug step** iiicliue, 

Foiget the sky whieh bent 
^ His childhood like i dieam ot love, 

Thi stieini beneath the giecn lull flowing, 

The bio id um’d tie^^s above it growing, 

The cleu bree/e through the foluge blowing , 

Oi hear, unmoved, tholumt ot seom 
Bicath'd o ei the bi ivc New Lnglaiid knrn , 

Or maik the stiangei sjagiul hand 
Disluib the ashi s of the do id, 

The bunod glory of a land 
^ Whose soil with noble blood is rod. 

And sanctified m eveijipait,- 
» Nor feel resentment like a brand, 

Unsheathing his fiery boait ! , 
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Beneath the glenous heave^ oi France , 

And atr^ams rejoicing as they* run 
Like life beneath the diy beam's glance* 

May wander wheie the orange bough 
With golden fruit w bending low , , 

And there may bend abiightci sky 
O’er greeu and cl isfie* Itdly — • 

And pilUi’d fane and ancuut ^ave 
Bear lecord of m ithoi tube, 

And o\er shtft and aichitiave 
The gieen luviniant ivy chnib , 

And far toward the ii'ftng sun 
The palm m ly sh ike its lea\ 04 oil hi 
Where flovvets 11 c opi niu^ o ic by on 
Like stirs upon /he twili! 5 ;ht sky , 

And bicei^ soft as sigh's of love 
Abo VO the bi o \ I bfii in i ''tny, 

And thiough the Bi ihmiu’s siciod giove 
A thousand biight huid pinions pliy 1 * 

Yet unto thee, Ncjiir Rnghnd, still. 

Thy wandering <!ons '^hall sti( tch then anna 
And thy rude cbai t of 1 )ck and lull 
Seem dciiei thin the lirfU of pilins , 

Thy niassj oak ml raiuntuii niiic, 

Moio wel^imv. than flie binym’s sliale. 

And cv^r fico, blue sticam of yune 
Seem richci than the golden bed 
Of oriental waves, which glow 
And spaikle with tno wealth below •” 

III 1836 , Whittier^was elected one of the 
secretaries of the Aincric<iu Anti-SUvery So- 
ciety, and mych of Iris time sitice then has heen 
passed in its service. Many of^ lushest poems 
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relate to slavery. His productions are all 4js- 
tinguished for vigour of thought and 

language, and they breathe the true spirit of 
liberty. ' 

Perhaps Mr. Whittier's fin<»8t poem is 
“Cassandra Southwiik.’' Miss* Mitford 
says of it— His poem itself can scarcely be 
overrated. .The march verse has some- 

thing that rerninds us of the rhythm of Mr. 
Macaulay's fine cU^sieal ballads, something 
which is resemblance, no^ imittition ; whilst 
in the tonp of mind of the author, his earnest- 
ness, 4iis eloquence. Ins ^pathos, there is much 
that resembles* tine constant force and occasional 
beauty of Ebenozer Elliot. Whilst equally 
ei^rnest, howc\er, anfl cquilly eloquent, there 
is in Mr. Whittier, not only a mfy»e sustained, 
but *a higher tone than Yliat of the Corn-law 
Uhymor. It would indeed be difficult to tell 
the story of a terrible oppression and a merciful 
deliverance — ^a.dehverance springing from the 
justice, the sympathy, the piety of our country- 
men, the English captains — with more striking 
effect. I transcribe? the prosQ introduction, 
which is really nece^siry to render such an 
outiage credible, although one feels intuitively 
that the story miii^t have been truer precisely 
because it was too striiigely Wicked for fiction: 
— “ This ballad has its foundation upon a some- 
what remarkable event in the history of Puritan 
intolerance. Two young persons, son and 
daughtor of Lawrence Soutnwick, of Sabin, 
who had himself been imprisoned and deprived 
of ail his property for ha\?mg entertained twp 
Quivers ait hip bouse, were fined ten pounds 
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eatli for non-attAidance at church, which they 
were unable to pay. Tli^case being repre- 
sented to^ihe General Court at Boston, that 
body issued an order, w Inch may still be seen 
on the court records, bearing the signature of 
Edward llawson, Secretary, by* which the 
Treasurer of the County was.'/fi^Hy 
powered to sell the* said pessotls to any of the 
English nation at Virginia or Barbadoes to 
answer said fines.'’ An attempt wa^ made to 
carry tins barbarous order into exeoution, but 
no shipmaster was found willing %o convey 
them to the West Indies ^‘Sewalfs 
History,” pp. 225-6, G. Bishop.’*’ . 

# 

* ♦ # 

the Gai^Sf all true morcreB let nay blessing rise 

to day, • • • 

From the scoffer and the^ruel He hath plucked ihe spoil 
away, — . • 

Yea, He, who cooled tl^e fuinaco aroun^ the faithful throe, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath sot His handmaidpfroe 1 

'*Last night I saw the snnsct melt thiough my pnson barl, 
Last night across^my damp earth floor fell the pale gleam 
of stars, * • • 

In the coldi^esd and darkness all through the long night- 
time, 

My grated wmdow whitened with autumn s early rime. 

** Alone in that dark soirow, hour after hour crept by , 

Star after star looked palely in, and sank adown the sky ; 
No sound 4|||ind night’s stilfness, save that which seemed# 
tol» ^ , 

The dull and heavy beating of the puls^ of |he sea* 
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All night I sate ^n^eepmg, fo» I knew that onVhe 
morrow / , 

The rulor and the cruel would mock mo in my 

SOI low, 

Draggled to their phce of market, and ba'*ga^ned for and 
sold. 

Like a lamb betoie the shambles, like a heifer from the 
foldl ' • , ' ♦ 

t 

** Oh the \if»akuess of the Adah wis there, the shnnking 
and ll}e shame, * 

And the loir voice of the Tempter like whispers to me 
came 

' Why sit'st thou thus fotlornly ? the wicked murmur 
said, „ 

' Damp walls' t^ bower of beauty, cold qarth thy maiden 
bedl„ *, 

** * Wheft be the smiling faces aad voices soft and sweet 

Seen in thy father s dwelling, heard in the pleasant street * 

Where be the youths, whoso glanceo the summer Sabbath 
^thiough 

Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy f ither s pew > 


n < Why st thou here, Cassandi \ ? Bethink thee with 
Cl what mirth ^ 

Thy happy schoolmates gathei around the yarm bnght 
hearth , 

How the crimson shadows tremble, on foieheads white 
and fair. 

On eyes of merry girlhood half hid m golden hair 


** for thee '^he hearth &te brightens, not for thee 
^^^^kind words aie spoken , r 

for thee^the nuts of Wenham Woods by laughing 


* boys are broken , 
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No»%rstrfrait8 of the«c>rchard within thj lap are laid, 

For thee no flowers of autumn tiie youthful rustics braid. 

' O weak deluded maiden ! by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and raving railers an evil path to tread ; ' . 

To leave a wholesome worship aiid teaching* pure aud 
sound, % 

And mate with maniac ^emen, loose-hei/ed and sackcloth 
bound. 


** * Mad scoffors of the 4 )rlcbthood, who mock at things 
divine, • 

Who rail against the pulpft and holy bread and wihe. 

Sore from thoir cart tail bcourgiugs^and/r mi ttfe pillory 
lame, ^ ^ • 

Rejoicing in t|;^eir wtetchednesa and glorying in th^ir 
shamed 


** * And what a fate awaifs thee * a sadly toiling Aavc, 
Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the 
grave 1 • » 

Think of ihy woman's nature, subdued in hopoless^thrall, 
The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all !' , 

** Oh ! —ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Xature's 
fears • , 

Wrung drd^ by drop the scalding^ow of unavailing tears 
1 wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent 
prayer. 

To feel — ob. Helper of the weak ! that Thou indeed wert 
tl^ere ! 

** I thought of Paul and^Silas, within Philippi’s cell^ 

And how froih PeteFs sleeping liidba the prison shackles 
fell, 
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‘ Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an angeVe rob% of 
white, * , 

Atad to feel a blessed presenr^e invisible to sight. 


'' Slow broke the grey cold morning, again tho sunshine 

• Ml •. 

Fleoked with the shade^of bar and grate within my lowly 
cell;^ • , 

The hoar frost matted on the wall, and Upward from the 
street ' 

Came careless laugh and idle word and tread of passing 
feat « ^ 

•• * 

** At length the heavy boltl fell back, my door was open 
' cast, 

And slowly atf the sheriff's side lij) the long street I pass’d ; 

I heaid tbp murmur round me, a^d felt, but dared not see 

How, from every door and window the people gazed on 
me. • 


We paused at length whore at my feet^the sunlit waters 
Jbroke * i 

On glaring reach of shining sand, and shingly wall of rock ; 
The merchants’ ships .y idly there in hard clear lines on 
high 

Tracing with ropo and slender spar the^r network on tho 
sky. 

"And there were wncient citi/ens, cloak-wrapped and 
^ g)*ave and cold, ' , 

And grim and stout sel-captains, with face^ bronzed and 
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Au^on his borse wi^i Rawsoa, his cruel clerk at baud, 
Sate dork and haughty Eodicoti^ tt^e luler of the land* 


■ • 

** But grey heads shook, and young broiys Suit,* the while 
the sheniF lead 

* • * * 

That law the wicked rulers ogiin‘«t \jie poor have made, 
Who to their house of Kimtuou and idol priesthood bring 
No bended knee of woish^p, or gainful ofTeriugf 

• % 

**Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff t irning^id * — 

* Which of ye worthy seitnen ^ ill t i^e this (Quaker mt^ ^ 
In the Islo of fair Bubidoes, oi on Viigmf» shore, ^ 
You may hold her at ^a liighe# piico than Indian girl or 

Moor^^ ^ 

** Grim and silent stood the capt lins ; and when*agaiu he 
cried — • • 

* Speak out my worthy* seamf»n no vcyce or sign replied; 
But I felt a bard hand press my o\in, and Lind woids mot 

my ear 

'Qod bless thee, and pieservcf thee, my gentle girl and 
dear 1* 

• 

• 

“A weight *soemed lifted off my koait — ^a pitying friend 
was nigh, 

I felt it in his hard rough hand— I saw it in his eye : 

And when again the shciiff* spake, that voice so kind to me 

Growled back its stormy answer like the roarmg of the sea. 

\ 

** *Pile my ship with b^i» of silver — ^pack with coins ojE^ 
Spanish ^old 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank the reoma^e of henkold. 

2 c 2 
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3y the living God who made me 1 1 would sooner in Von 

. • . 

Sink ship and crew and cargo than bear this <^d away !’ 

** * Well answered, worthy captain, shame on, their cruel 
law's !’ * 

Ran through the^ crowd in murmurs loud the people's just 
applause. • ^ * * 

' Like the herdsman of*Takoa in Israel of old 

Shall wo se^ the poor and rig*hteous again for silver sold ’’ 

4 

4 

“ I looked on haughty Endiccrfit ; with weapon half-way 
^ dcawn * ^ 

^wept round th6 throng his lion glare of bitter hate and 
scorn ♦ 

Fiercely he drew his biidle rein, and tawd in silence 
• back,* ^ 

And sneering priest and biflled clerk rude murmuring in 
his track 


“ Tlaftl after them the sheriff looked, in bitterness of soul, 

Thrice smote his staff upon tho gi ound, and crushed his 
parchment roil ; * 

Mlood fi lends,’ he said, ‘smeo both have fled, the ruler 
t and the priest, ^ * 

Judge ye if from their further work 1 be not wfll rcloosed ’ 

“ Loud was tho cheer, which, full and clear, swept round 
the silt ut bay, 

As with kind words and kinder looks he bade me go my 
way ; % * ' 

^ For He who turns tho courses of the streamlet of the glen 

And the river of grcHt waters, had turned the hearts of 
f^mcn. * 
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at that hour th^ veij earth ^emed changed beneath 
my eye, ^ • 

A holier woi^er round me rose the blue wall^ of the shy, 
A lovelier light ou rock and hill and stream and woodland 

lay. . 

And softer lapsed on sunnier sands tbe waters of the bay. 

Thanksgiving to the of life ' to Him all praises be, 
Who from the hands of evil men ]|/ath set His handmaid 
free ! • * ^ 

All praise to Hird befor§ whose power the mighty are 
. afraid ^ 

Who takes the crafty in the maze which for the poor is 
laid*'” 


HAMPTON BEACH. 

The sunlight glitters keen and bright. 

Where, %nilos away, * 

Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light. 

Beyond the dark pine bluffs an^ wastes of sandy grey. 

** The tremulous shadow of the sea ! 

^ Against its ground ^ 

Of silvery light,* lock, hill, and tree, 

Still as a picture, clear and free. 

With vaiying outline mark the coast for miles around. 

On— on — ^we tread, with loose-flung rein, 

Our seaward way, 

Through dark-greep fields and blossoming grain, 
Where thn wild briar-rose skirfe the lane. 

And bends above our heads the flowerixq; locust sprsf. 
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Ha ! like a kind hand on m> brow 
Oom js |bui fresh breeze, 

Cooli|Pg its dull and feverish glow, ^ 

While through my being seems to flow . 

The breath of ihiow life-^the healing of the seas 1 
• . • 

‘‘Now rest we, where this grassy mound 
His feet hath se} ^ 

In the gi*eat wafj^rs/ which have bound 
His^ianite ancles greenly round 
With long and tangled moss, and weodSs with cool spray 
wet. 

t * 

‘‘ Qood-by /o pain and care ! I take 
^ine case to-day ; 

Here where these 8% nny waters bre ik, 

And npplob this keen breeze, I shai^# 

All burdens Cro in the heart, allaireary thd^htH away. 

**I^draw a freer breath— I seem 
Like all I see — 

Waves iu tile sun— the whiflj-winged glea\n 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam — 

And far-off sails which flit before the south wind free. 

“So when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, 

. • * 

c The soul may know 

No fearful change^ nor sudden Tronder,r 
Nor sink the weight of misery under, 

But with the upward rise, and with the vastness grow. 

“ And all we shrink from now, may seem 
No new revealing ; ^ 

* Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 

* Or pleasant mpmory of a dream, 

The loved an^l cherished Past upon the n^w life stealing. 
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‘^'Serene and^ild the uatned light 
Hklay have its dgwaidg , 

An^f as in aummer^s noxthern night 
• The evening and the dawn unite, 

The sunset hues of Tune blend with the aoul’s new 
moraing. * • • 

** 1 sit alone ij foam and E|piay,, 

Wax o after wave , * 

BieaVa on the rockar^hieh^steiu and giey, 

Beneath hke fallen Titans lay, * 

Or murmurs hoarse and strong thiough messy cleft and 
cave • * 

• 

“ What heed I of the dusty fhnd,. 

And noisy to^n i 

1 se^h^ mighty deep expand * 
hroin ihl white lii# of glimmeung sapd, 

To where the blue of Heaven in bluer waves shuts down * 

• ♦ 

** Tu listless quietude of muid, 

I yield to all ^ 

The change of cloud, and wave, and wmd, # 

And passive on the flood locliued, 

1 wander with the waves, andT with them rise and fall. * 

"But look; thou d(e‘«ner * — wave and shore 
In shadow he , * • 

The night wii|d warns me Sack once more, 

To where my native hill tops o*er 
Bends like an arch of flr^ the glowmg sunset sky 1 

" So, then, beach, bluff, and wave, farewell I 
I bear with me 

No token stone nor glittering shell, 

But loi|g and oft shall Memdry tell 
Of this brief thoughtful hour of musing hf the 86%’* 
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c 

Tffn*Rl.FOIlM:C.R 

"All glim ind sided, anl brown with tan, 
r saw \ Stiong Ope, m his writb. 

Smiting the godless shrines of man, 

^Along his path ^ ^ 

“ The Chinch, boneaAi lyir tiembling dome, 
Fasay^d in vain hei ghoUly ch vrm , 
Wealth shpok within its gil led home, 

< With pale alarm 

« * 

"Fiaul fioin hia*sc^iet cliambeis fled 
Before the suiiliglit bursting m , 

Sloth die\y her pillow oVrher head, 

' To di 3wn the dm * ^ 

. ' ‘ " 

* Spare 4rt implored, ' yon holy pile , 

That grand, old, time woin*tunet spare , 
Meek Reveience, kneeling m thc^isle, 

Cited out ‘Foibear^’* 

a 

* Gi ly headed Use who, do if and blin 1, 

Groped foi his old accustomed stone, 

I eaned on his staff, and \^ept to And, 
i Ills «eat o erthVown 

I 

• * 

" Young Romance r sod his dreamy eyes, 

0 eihung with paly locks of gold, 

* Why smite, he asked in sad ourpnse^ 

' The f ur, the old f 

"4yet*louder rangf^he Strong One's stroke, 
Yfit nearer flashed his axe s ^leam , 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke, « 

M ^ At ^rom a dream 
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looked I aside^he dust cloud i oiled — 

The Waster seenied the Puijdhr too , 
Upsprlhgmg from the rum old, 

1 saw the uew. 

'"Twasluit the rum of the bad— 

The wasting of the wrong and ill , 
Whdte’ei of good the old time had, ^ * 

Was In mg still. ^ • 

• 

('•xlm giew the blows o6»hiia I feaic I , ^ 

The flown which wed me passed away, 
And left behind i smile which cheered ^ 
Like bi Caking d ly 

* Qieen grew the ^ain on battle plains, 

0 Cl sw iid( d wai moun^^ grazed the cow , 
The sl^e ttool forging fiorn his chains* 

* 1 he spade and plough • 

** Where fi owned tib fiert pavilions gay < 
And cottage window^, flower entwined • 

1 ooked out upon gihe peaceful baj^ 

And hillb behind 

riiroiigh vino wieithed ciips, with wini once 
The lights on bn inumg ciy'.Lal loll, 

I)i awn, spaikling, fioyi lAie iivulct head 

Add mossy well 

* • 

''Thiough prison walls, like heaven sent hope, 

Fresh brei/es blew, and sun beams strayed. 
And with the idle gfliwb lope 

The youu^ chiM playc I 

«Whe^e the dooned victim in his cell 
Had counted o*er the weaiy hours, 

Glad school girls, answering to^he bell. 

Came crowned witlbflowflrs. 
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Grown wiser for the les«ian gireii, 

I fear no longe^, jor^I know 
That where (he share is deepest driven, 

The best fruits grow. 

*' The outworn rite, the old abuse, ^ 

The* piohs fraud transparent grown, 

The Good held captive in the use 
0f Wrong nlon*e~ 

“ Those jrait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time-serve to-day ; 
And fro*j6er life the woild shall draw 
• From their decay. 

, • 

Oh ^ backward-ldoking son of tjpao ’ — 

The now is old, tho ^Id is new, 

% The cyclt) of a change snhlimo ' , ^ 

t Still sw^epingbthrough.r^ 

''So wisely taiiglit the Indian, sei^ ; 
Desfroylng Seva, forming Brahm, 

Who wake by Jums Earth’s loijp and fear, 

^ Are one the same. 

» " As idly as in that old (Uy 

TJigu moiirnest, d.d thy sires repine, 

So, in his time, thy cliikl grown grtiy, 

« Shall sigh for thine. 

t ( 

*' Yet, not the les-* for them or thou. 

The eternal stop of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calmland slow, 
Which God repeats ! 

" heart 1 the Waster Ifinlds again — 

'^ 'cA charmed life old goodness hath ; 
tares may perish, hut the giain r 
'*"9 * Is not for Death I 
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* God walks iu a]} things ; all obey 
His fii'sfc propiiibion frouf^th^ hight — 

Ho I wfUce and watch • the world is gray^ 

With morning light 1” 


THE FISHERMEN. ■ 

** Huirah ' the seaward broe^es 
Sweep down the • 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor. 

Run up the sail again ' 

Leave to the lubber land) uen 
The roil car and the steer] , * 

The st ii*a of Heaven shall guide r 
The breath fif Hoav€n shall speedy 
% • 

*‘rron<»the hill iq/p looks the steeplg, 
And the light house ft om the sand , 
And the seatterefl pines are waving ^ 
Thtir farewell from the laud. 

One glance, nf^ lads, behind ifs, 

For the homes wo leave one sigh, 

Eie wo take the changp and chances 
Of the Qr'oan and the sky. 

“ Now, brothels, fhr the icebergs 
(If frozen Labrador, ^ 

Floating spochal in the moonshine. 
Along the low, black shore I 
Where like snow^he gannet’s feathers 
On Brador’s rocks are shed, 

And the noisy mu$r aio flying 

Like black scuds overhead. 

» 

Whene in mist the rock is Iddii^ ^ 
And the sharp reef lurks Mow ; 
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Aud the ^hitejsquall sniites»in Bummer^ 
And the au^umu tempests blow ; 
W^Je^e through grt.y and rolling vapdr 
‘From evening unto mont, 

A thousand boats are hailing, ^ 

* Hc/rn answering unto born. 

'' Hurrilj.^ for tho Red Rland, 

With the white cios-i on its crown f 
PS^rrah * for Meccafini, 

A yd its mountains bare and brown ' 
Whore tho Caribou’s tall antlers 
* O’er the dwaif wooi freely toss, 

* Aud tbe foetatep of tho Mickmac 

Has no sound «^:^on tho moss * 

C f 

" There we’ll drop ouj^ lines, aud*gafher 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 

• Where’er the mottled mackerel 

Turns up a steel dark fin , 
Whcre*cr€the brown cod glideth 
Amidst this scaly clan. 

We will reap the Noith land’s harvest 
As her reapers only can. 

t 

** Our wet hands spread the carpet 
And light the health of homo c 
From our hsh, as in the old time, 

Tho silver coin shall come. 

As the demon fled the'chamber 
Whore the fish of Tobit lay. 

So ours**from all our«dwelliugs 
Shall frighten Want away. 

f 

** Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the*bitter air congeals, 
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And our lin^s wmd stiff and ijlowly 
From off the^frozen seel^ * 

ThSugh the fog be dark around us, ^ 
And the storm blow high and loud, 
We will whistle down the wild wind 
And laugh beneath the cfoud ' • 

** In the daikn^sa as in diylight,« 

On the water as on Imd^* 

God's eye is looking/)n 

And beneith us is IIis hand ' 

Death will find us soon oi 1 iter. 

On the deck or vi the cot , 

And wo cannot meet him be^tev 
Than m woiking out our lot. 

** H^rrih ♦ hufrah , the west wind 
Come* creeping ^own the bay, 

The rising sails are filling — 

Give way, my Rids, give wiy * 

Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull^aith like a weed — 

The stars of Heaven shill guide us, 
The broith of Heiv^n shall speed *’ 


THE LEGEND OP ST MARK. 

• • 

“ The day is cldsmg dark and cold, 

With roaring blast and sleety showers , 
And through the dfisk the lilacs wear 
The bloom of snow instead of flowers. 

** I turn me fiom th5 gloom without, 

To ponder o'er % tale of old, 

A legendtof the age of faith, 

By dreaming monk or abbess told.^ 
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• On Tintor^to'§ oaiivass live* 

That fancy ol^ a loving l^eart, 

In'g^aceful lines and shapes of power,* 

And hues immortal as his art. 

*' Provence (so the story runs) - • 

There lived a lord to whom as slave, 

A peasant* boy of tender^ygars. 

The chance ef trade or conquest gave. 

• 

liX&rth-looking from 1;ho castle tpwer, 
Beyvnd the hills with almonds dark. 

The straining eye could scarce discern 
The chapel of the good St. Mark. 

• 41 

And mere when bitter word or fare 
The service of tli« youth repaid, 

By stealth, before that holy shrine; ^ 

Fof grace to boar his ^rong, betrayed. 

<*Tho steed stamped at the castle gate, 

T?he boar>huiit sounded on the hill ; 

Why staid the Baron from tAe chase, 

With looks BO stem and words so ill ? 

** Qo bind yon slava^ and let him learn, 

. By scathe of fire and strain of cord, 

-How ill they speed Who^give dedd saints 
The hpmage due their living lord.*’ 

c » 

** They bound him on the fearful rack. 
When, through the dungeon’s vaulted dark 
He saw the light of shining robes, . 

And knew the face of good St. Mark. 

- ^ 

!l%en sauk the iron rack apart, 

' " The cords released theur cruel clasp, 

The pipcers, with their teeth of firtf. 

Fell brokeij from the torturer's grasp. 
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• » 

> ** Aad lo t before the Youth aud Saint, 
Barred door and wall of Itone gave way^ 
And «p from bondage an^ t^e nighl^ 

They passed to fieedom and the day f 

“ Oh,«dreaming monk * thy tale is true , 

Oh, pamtei, true thy pencil s art , * 

In tones of hope and prophecy, ^ 

Ye whisper to my libtening^heaU f 

' Unheard no bui lened hd irt’s appeal 
Atoans,ni5 to Go 1 s inclining ear , 
Unheeded by hia ten ier ej e ^ 

Falla to the exrth no sufferer s teai 

** For still the Loid alone is Odd « 

The pomp and powei ^f«tyxant mm 
Are (igattered at Ins lightest breath, * 

Like ch df befoie tj^e winnowers fan j 

“Not always shall tjjie sliyo uplift 
His dusky hands to Tleavcirm \aia, 

God s angel, like'tho good Saint Alaik, 

Gomes shmiug down to break his chain I 

“Oh, weary ones f ye may not see 
Your helpcis m their downward flight , 
Nor hear the*sound of silver wmgs, 

Slow beating thiou|h the hush of night I 
• • 

“ But not the less grey Dothan shone. 

With sunbiight watcbeis bending low. 
That Fear’s dim eycf beheld atone 
The spear heads of the Synan foe 

“ There oie, who like«the Seer of old, 

Gan see the helpers God has sent. 

And how life’s rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel t€»t ! * 
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'^Tbey hear the^heralds w1ioi}i our Lord 
Sends dowd his pathway to prepare ; 
And^light, from othf^is hidden, sbmes* 

Qn their liigh place ot faith and pi'ajer 

* Let such, for, earth’s despairing ones, • 
Hopeless, yet longing to be free, 

Bi'eathe once again the Piophet’s prayer 
“ Lord, opo.their eyes that they may see f’ 


THK C4JUSE OF THE CHARTER BRLAKERS 

* • 

‘The lights afid liberties affirmed by Magna Charta were 
f deemed of suoti import ince in the 13th century, that the 
Bi-shops, twice a year, witA txpeis ^mining and in thoir pon- 
tifical robes, pionounced, m the piesencfc of^tho king and 
thi repiosentativcb of the ostiRes of England, the greater 
excomaimiication against the ii^iiiigcr of that instrument. 
The imposing ceiomouy took pi ice in the great Hall of 
Westminster ^copy of the cuii of 1253, now before us, 
dcchies tint, M3y the xuthoiity of Almighty God, and the 
blessed Axiostlcs «uid Miit>is, md ill the saints iii heaven, 
all thobO who viol.itc the ihigli-sh libcities, and secretly or 
openly, by deed, woid, or counsel, do mike statutes, or oh- 
S(?Vi thmi him f madff agaiiis* said libeitios, are accuised 
and sequestered Ironi the company of heav^ and the sa- 
crimeiits of the Holy Chuicli’ 

** ' William Penti, in his admirable political pamphlet, 
^Englanda Pi est iit Intel est CoTmlii i ed' alluding to the course 
of the ('barter breakers, sa}s — ' 1 am no Roman Catholic, 
and little value their other cpises, }et I deokie 1 would 
not for the woild incur this ciu->o, as every man deservedly 
dotli, who ofieis violence to* the fundamental freedom 
thereby repeated, and confiimed.* ^ 
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In Wostmmster’s royal halls, 
Bobod m their pontificals, • 
England's anciAit pFelate * stood 
For the people a light and good. * 

" All around, in armor dre^ed. 

Steel for glov^, and mail^or vest. 
King and council, lotd and kiiig^t^ 
Squue and ycomin, stood an sight 

''Stood to heai the^iicst lehearoe. 
In God's name, the Chinch s ciir'«e,% 
By the tapers louud them lit, • 

Slowly, htcinly utteiing it 

• * * 

“ Bight of \oicc m fi lining laws, 
Bight of peci;| to try €ach ciusc , , 

Pe%an(f Uomo<atea 1, m in ludbinall, 
Savred as the moifirch s h ill — * 

‘ Whoso Id} 3 his\ lu I on Ijicso, 
Englmds luctciit lib itics 
Whobo bioiks, by v\ n I oi dcc3, 
England s vow it lluuu^ medc — 

• 

" Bo ho pi nice oi b Itc I knight, 

Wh itsoo ol his 1 iidc «n might. 

If the highest, then tho worst, 

Lcf him livc,di d die accused 

" Thou who to thy Chuirh h wt given 
Keys alike of eaith and heaven, 

M\y our woid ind witness suie, 
liet the curse we speak endure 

" Silent while tlfat cuise wa« said 
Every bare and libteoiug head. 



W I 

U12 Vaster minds of tue> wesiv 

Bowed in reverent awe> abd |hen 
All the people saicL Amen I 

r ■ * # ^ 

** Seven times the have tolled 

F<9t the centuries grey and old. 

Since that stoVd and mitred band < 
Curse*d the tyr&ta of their land. 

" Since the priesthood, Sile a tower, 
Stood between tlje poor and power, 

Aad the wronged arid trodden 4own 
Bless#! the abbot^s shweii crown. 

t 

* Gone, th-ink God, their wizard spell, 
*Loat their k€ys of heaven and hell ; 

Yet I fcigh for m»n as bold 

As tfnoso boaided piiests old. ^ , 

< 1 ^ 

Now too oft the piicsthoo I wait, 

•At the threshold of IhefState — 

Awaiting for the beck and nod 
Of its po^er as law and G^d 

** Fraud exults vvith solemn wokIs 
Sanctify his stolen hoards ; 

Slavery laughs while ghostly lips 
Bless his manacles whips.' 

Not on t^ cih the poor rely, 

Not on thorn looks Liberty, 

Who with fawning falso^hood cower 
J'^o^the wrong, when clothed with power. 

Oh * to see them mamly cling, 

Round the master, lound the kipg. 
Sported with, and sold and bought — 
ritiftiller,%ight is out ' * 
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• • • 

** Tell me no^ that this must be * 

God’s true priest is alwigrs fr8e ; 

Fre% the neede<ftrutfi to speak, ^ 
Right the wronged, aud raise the weak-r 


** Not to fawn on wealth a»4 state, ^ 
Leayiug Lazarus at the gate-- 
Not to peddle creeds like wave8~> . 
Not to mutter hir^iug prayersr^ 

Not to paint the new lAo's bliss 
On the «able groiyid of this — , 

Golden streets for idle knave, 
'Sabbath rest for ortAry slave ! 

• 

Not for words and works like^ho'^ef 
Priest of God, thy missi^ii is ; 

But j^o make eai^h’s desert glad, 

In its Ed^ greenn()ss clod ^ 

Andj^ level manhood bring 
Lord and peasant, serf and k<uig ; 

And the child of God to find 

• • 

In the humblest of thy kmd 1 

Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thoray wrongs away. 
Plucking up. the weeds ^f sin, 

Letting Heaven’s wafm sunshine iu~ 

Watching on 4he hills of Faith, 
Listening what the Spirit saith 
Of the dim-seon light afar, 

Growing hke a nearing star. 


God’s interpreter artvthou, 

To the waiting ones below ; 
’Twixt them and iAi light midVo^ 
Heraldin^the better day—* • 
2d a 
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Oatcliiiig glean^a of temple spires, 
Hearing notes^of^ogel choirs, 

W^ere, as yet uuatcn of them, 

Domes the New Jerusalem t 
Like the seer of Patmos gazing 
6n t£e glory downward blazing. 

Till upon Earth’s grateful sod 
Rests thd City of oui Cfo'd » 


* DEMOCRACY 

** Alf .hings whatfloevi r ye woulJi that men should do uoto you, do 
ye even oo unto tlierh.--MATT. vii. IS. 

*M)fi » fairest bom^of Love and Light, 

Yet bending brow and eye severe ^ 

Ou a’l which pams the ^uman sig^\t, 

^ Or wounds the peifcct eai * 

Beautiful yet tjiy temples use, 

Though there profaning gifts are tbiowu, 

I And fires enkindled to the skies, 

^le glaring on thy altar stone 

** Still sacied — ^though thy name be breathed 
By those whose healths thy tiuth deiide , 

^ O 

And gai lands pluckodvfiom thee are wreathed 
Around ♦he haughty brow of Piide 

Oh ’ idol of my boyhood’s time, 

The faith m which my father stood, 

when the suns of Lust and crime 

Had stamed thy peaceful courts with blood. 

“Still 60 those couits'Yny footsteps turn, 

For through the mists that darken there, 

I see the flames of Freedom burn, 
o 

The Kebla of the patnot s pragpr. 
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* • • 

• ** The generous feeling, pure and Wamii 
Which owns the right of ^divine, 

The pitying heart^the^helping arm — 

The prompt self-sacnfioe are thmc. 

« Bei^eath thy broad, impart!^ eye, 

How fade the hnes of tasto and birtlli I * 

How equal in their sufferings lie ^ 

The groaning xaultitudes o( e^h i 

Still to a stiicken breth& true, 

W’hat€we^ clime hath uurtuied him^ 

As stooped to heal the mounded Jew 
5?he worshipper ofOeri/ini 

** By misery uniepelled, ^awet * • 

By pomp or power, thovbseost a man 
In pt^ce or peasant — slave or lord — • 

Pale priest or swai^y artisan. 

'' Through all disguise, foi m, place, or namcf 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, * 

Through povertyjnd s<pialid shame. 

Thou lookest on the man within ; « 

''On man, as man, retainipg yet. 

Howe’er delpasod, and soiled, and dim. 

The crown upon his foiehead set — 

The immortal gift dt God to him. 

" And there is reverence m thy look ; 

For that frail form which mortals wear 
The spirit of the HoXe'st took. 

And veiled his perfect bnghtness there. 

" Hot from the poor and shallow fount 
Of Tain philosophy thou art ; 

He who of old on Syria’s mount* 

Thnlled/ warmed by turns the Bstenft^s heanl 
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lu holy words ^hich cannot 
In thoughts angels yearned to know^ 
Procl^med thy message from on high, « 

Thy mission to a world of woe. 

** T]iat voice’s Qcho hath not died ! 

From the blue sea of Galilee, 

And Taboi^B lonely mofin^n side, 

It calls a stru^ling world to thee. 

< 

** Tky name and watclfward o’er t}iia land 
1 heal in every breeze that stirs , * 

And found a thousand altars stand 
^ Thy banded party worshippers. 

Not to these altanPof a day. 

At party’s call gift I bying ; 

But on my olden shrine I lay * * 

' A f^emaii’s dearest oltepng * ^ 

1 

I^e voiceless utterance^of his will 
His pledge to Freedom aivd to Truth, 

That manhood’s heart reme/hbers still 
The homage of its generous youth. 


wsdicaItion. 

f f 

** Dbar Sister ! — ^while the wise and sage 
Turn coldly from my playful page. 

And count it strange that ripened age 
Should stoop to boyhood’s folly ; 

1 kno^ that thou wUt judge aright, - 
Of all which makes the heart more light. 
Or lends bi^e star-gleam to the night • 
(5f olonded Melancholy. 
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Amy wlt^weary ^res i^d themes t— 
Swing wide thg moon^t g&e of dreams 1 
Ldave free once more the land whicb teems 
With wonders and romances t • 
Whore thou with clear-discerning eyes 
Shalt rightly read the truth which* llesf 
Beneath the quaintly masking guise 

Of wild and^rtzard fancies. * * 

■* 

Lo I once again our^feeft we set ^ 

On still ^eeu wood-paths, twilight wet. 

By lonely brooks, whose waters fret^ 

The roots of spectral beeches ; 

Again the hearth-fire glimn^rs^o’er 
Home's white-washed wall and painted floor, 
And young eyys widening to the lorp 

TDf faery folks and witches. 

* # • 

Dear heart ! — tife legend is not rain 
Which lights that holy hearth again, « 

And, calling hack from care and pain. 

And Death'if funereal sifdnesS, 

Draws round its old familiar blaze, 

The clustering groups pf happier days, 

And lends J;o sober manhood’s gaze 
A glimpse of childldi gladness. 

** An^ knowing how my life hath been 
A weary worE of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife, with strong-willed men. 
Thou wilt not dhide my turning, 

To eon, at times, an idle rhyme, 

Tq pluck a flower f^m childhood’s clime. 

Or listen at Life’s noon-day chime 
For the sweet bblls of Morning ! 
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THE SUPERNATljjiAJilSM 9 P NEW ENGLAND. 

• 

'* * Tam A i.— But are they round ui« Haded ? Not confined 
In penal chains and darkness ? 

**<HApAD. , So he said, • 

And so your sacred books infer. What saith 
Your prophet ?-*What the prince of Ual 

«' * Tamar, * 1 Ibudder 

. •• 

<I.est some dark mlnistei^be/iear us now I** ' — Hadad 

e • 

« Elderly people in this region yet tell piarvellous sto- 
ries of Gen.^^, of Hampton^ N.I1., especially of his league 
with the Devil, who used to visit him occasionally in the 
shape o£ a small in a leathern dress. The general’s 
I house was once burned, in revenge, as it is said, by the 
fiend, whon\ the former Lil outwjjited. He had agreed, it 
seems, to fumbh the general with a bootfulf of gold and 
silvcftr poured annually down*t)^e chimney. The shrewd 
Yanked cut off, on one occasioi^ the foot of the boot, and 
the Devifkept pouring down the coin from the ciiimuey’s 
top, in a vain attempt^ to fill it, ^ntil the room was lite- 
rally packed with the precious metal. When the goneial 
died^ he was laid out, and put in a cofiln as usuol ; but, on 
the day of the funeral, ft was whispered about that his 
body was missing ; and the neighbours came to the chari- 
tabk) conclusion that the enefiy had got his own at last. 

The following Tldjlad is founded upon One of the mar- 
vellous legends con leoted with this Yankee Faust. I re- 
member hearing the story, when a child, from a venerable 
family visitant. ' 

‘the iSfBW WIPE AND THE OLD. 

• 

*<Dabk the halls, and cold the feast — 

Gone the i>ridemaid^* gone the Friest ! 

AX is oyer-^all is done, ' 

Twain oi yesterday are one I 
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Blooming^girl and manhood grey, 
Autumn in the arm? of Mhy t 
« • • • • 

Hushed within and hushed withoiit^ 

Dancing feet and wrestlers’ dhout ; * 
pies the bonfire on the l^ill ; ^ 

All is datk and all is still, 

Sa\e the starlight, save the bi^eze 
Moaning through the gr^jre^yard trees ; 
And the great sea ya^s^elow, 

Pul^ W the midnight, beating <»low. * 

* From the brief dream of a bride 
She hath wakened, at his side. 

With half uttered shriek aid start — 
Feqls she not his beat gig heart ^ 

^nd the preJSure otliis arm, • 
And hi^ brcathii|g near and warm | 

• 

^ Lightly from thp btidal bed * 

Springs that fair di'»hovelled head. 

And a feeling now, mtepso, , 

Half of shame, half innocence. 

Maiden fear and wonder, speaks 
Through her lips and^jhangmg cheeks. 

* From the oaken ^afitcl globing 
Faintest light the lamp throwing ' 
On the mirroFs antique mould, 
High-backed chair and wainscot old, 
And, through fided curtains stealing, 
His daik sleeping face revealing. 

Listless lies the sitong man there. 
Silver-streaked ]his careless hair; 

Lips of love have left no tr&o 
On th& hard and haughty fa (^ ; * 
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And that forebe^’a knitted t];ioug^t 
liOTe^ft soft hdbd b^ not unwrougbt. 

*'YeV' sb^sigbs, ^ hemlines me well, 
Moie than these calm lips< wi]^ telL 
Stooping to' my lowly staAej • 

He ha^h made me nch and great. 

And I bKigs hnn^ thoqgl^ ]|j^e be 
Hard and ster^ to all saye me 

** While she speaketb^ falls the light 
O'er h«r fmgers small and white , 

Qolh ami goiu, and coetly nng 
*Back the timid lustie ^ing — 
*Loye*a«sefeof!9st gilts and lare. 

His pioud hand hath fastened there 

“ Gr^iitefully she marks^tbe glow^* 

From those tapering Imei of snow , 
Vbudly o’er the sleeper^bendmg 
ki3 black ban' with golden blending, 

In hei floff aud^ light carespy 
Cheek and lip together press. 

“ Ha ! — ^that startsof horror • — Why 
That wild stare and wilder cry, 

Pull of terror, full bf pain * 

Is there mmlofte m her brain ? ^ 

Hirk ! that gasping boarse'and low 
“ Spare me— spaie me — ^let me go 
^ > • 

God haye mercy I — Icy cold 

Spectral hapds her own enfold,* 

Drawing silently from them 
Love's fair gifts of gold and gem, 

** Waken * Save me f ttill as death 
At Ifcr side he slumbereth. * ^ 
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Bing ai^ bracelet all/kne gone, 

And that i^-cold Vlthdrawn ; 

* But she heare a murmur low. 

Full of aweetneo^ full of woe, 

Half a sigh and half a moan 

* Fear not 1 Giv e «he Bead hef ovfn 

• 

Ah f — ^the ({pa4 wife*9 voicejAid knowa f 
That cold hand whose ;|yre8sure froze. 
Once in warmeatdife had borne ^ 

Gem ^d bu),d her own hath w^m» 
'*Wake thee * Wake thee *** Lo ^ia eye<» 
Open with a dall surprise. * 

“ In his arms the strong Inan ft Is her. 
Closer to his bieaa|^ Ife holds her ; 
«TreipbUng timbs his own are meeting, 
And he feels 1^ heart’s quick heating ; , 
“ Nay, my clearest, why this fear/* • 
‘'Hush she*saith, " dead is here T' 

“ Nay, a d^am — ^an i4)e dr^m.” 

But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Tiomblmgly her hand she raises, — 

There no more the diamond blares. 

Clasp or pearl or ring of gold, — 

Ah,” she sighf, * her hand was cold*” 

'^Broken Tfordcj^of cheer be saith. 

But his dark lip quirereth, 

And as o’er the Past he thinketh, 

From bis young wife’s arms he shnnketh , 
Can those soft arms round him lie. 
Underneath his dead wffb’s eye ? 

• • 

“ She her fair young head can rest 
Sootl^d and <Md-like on biS bre&t. 
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And in trnatful inaiocence 

Draw new atrengjih c^d cou^e thenco ; 

* He, the proud mxa, feela wifhin 
But the cowardice ot Sm^ 

Sbo con murmur in her thought 
Simple prayera her mother taught, 

And hia bl&bcd angels ca}J,«- 
Whoae groat loV'^ ia over all , 

Ho, (alone, in prayorles^ piide, 

Meets t]i>o dark Past at hoi; side * i 

‘J^Once, who living shran^k with dread, 
his l^ok or wo«d or tread, 

Unto whom h6r eaily grave 
Was as freedom to^ t|^e slave, 

Moves him at this midnight hour, 

^ With the dead’s unoonsc ous pow' v * 

u 

r « 

dead, the unforgot f 
From their solemn homes of thought. 

Where the «ypr« s shadows^hlond 
Darkly over foe and fiiend, 

Or in love or sad rebuke. 

Back upon the livmg look. * 

(f " And the tenderest'^onps and weakest. 

Who their wroi^s have^ome the meekest. 
Lifting f «m those dark^atill'-phcea. 

Sweet aud sad remembered f ices. 

O’er the guilty hearts behind 
An unwitting triumph find. 

Haunted houses aro becoming soaroe in New Englatnl. 
hormei\y every vlllc^ could boast of one or more of 
these favoured tenements. I have, nevertheless, sedn 
evera^ of the most dnehristian imputation ih this respect -o 
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jfd, black/and i:^s 6 eml 7 , wit|) «liiiigl|s and clap-boards 
hanging loose and ra|ged, Ji|e oloBk of Otway’s witch., 

A new coat of painty in almost aU cases, pr^'iTes an effectual 
exorcism. A former neighbour of mine — & simple, honest 
inic — ^used to amuse us by bis reiterated complaints 
ortho diabolical revels 6f certain evft ^irits, which filul 
chosen his garret for their half room. All night long he 
c'ould hoar a dance gsifig on above hfkn, regulated by some 
luQ^nal melody. He had tK^ dfeu£t whatever of the su- 
per u itural ch^acter of t&u annoyance, andstreated with 
contempt tlie suggestion of his neighboi/rs, that, after all. 
It might be nothing more* than the rats ainSug his corn. 

Any one who has read IncreVse Mather’s fiemarkable 
Providences,” or the second W^lnmo U’ “^Magnalia,” 
p <01 3, will lemembor theistory of the house in NSw- 
biiiy, Olathe Momirfvck, winch was "infesfbdby dempns,” 
and wheie, ^'^fore tl^ Devil was chaiqpd up, the invi- 
sible hind <ii<l b'^lFto put forth an i^toi^lAng visi- 
bility *’ Th s house 'M still standing at t^je comer 4 )f 
Maikct stieet and oyposite 8t Paul’s Church, in the plea- 
sant town of Newbidyport, — a^venetable and rei^ctabl# 
mansion, half hidden by aged trees. Here, in 1 679, lived 
a oner old couple, William ^orse and his wife ETi^abetb, 
and their grandsyu, a roguish lad of fifteen, who seems to * 
hue been the pmthor of the mischief. The whole neigh- 
b mrhood was filled wilh consternation by strange dis- 
turbances* m this d^v’elhk ; doo*^ opening and shutting ; 
pots and kettles danci^ on the floor ; the dinner-pot, 
after being hung ovoc the fire carefully by the good 
wife, persisting in turning itself over, and emptying the 
pork and cabbage in the fire; the bed-clothes flying off 
as fast 08 they could be*put on ; and the great wooden 
wheel turning itself li^pside down, and standiijg on Its 
end, in a moBner very unseemly and improper for a piece 
ofPuritan hoikBing-stuff A sea-farin^f m%nT namedV^owell, 
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• T 

detected the youi^'mischief'maher, and^ut an end to ^ 
c disturbance ; bat> for so* doii^^^be himself suspected 

of being a wizard, was arrested and tr^ed at Saiem, and 
narrowly escaped the gallows. On his acquittdd, the good 
citizens seized upin Morse*^B wife as the witch, and shckj^ 
actually gen&nced to be executed, but was finally re- 
prieved by the' Governor Sind Council, d full and accu- 
rate account of thifif case may be hAind in Coffin’s quaint 

History of Newbiuy,*’. fip.^ 122-134. 

About t^To miles from my* residence ape the ruins of a 
mill, in a narroi^f ravine fringed w'lth trees. Some forty 
3 oars ago the &iill was supposed 'to be haunted, and horse- 
shoes, in consequence, were nailed over its doors. Onh 
worthy man, whose l^siness lay beyond the mill, was 
afraid to pass it alone, and^his wife, who was less fearful 
of supematurarannoyance, used to abcompany him. The 
little neighbour, whenever he made a pr^rticularly early 
visit to^hvs mill, used td bear it'^u lull operation — the 
W!;x.eV-wheel^shiug bravely, and i&e old ricketty building 
clattering to the jar of the stones. ^ITet the moment bis 
^and touched the laOch, o!* his foot the threshold, all was 
hushod, save the melancholy drip of water from the dam, 
or * the 'low guigle of the e^^all stream eddying amidst 
willow-roots and mossy stones in the ravine below. 

This haunted mill has always remindedrme of that. most 
beautiful of Scottish ballads, '* ^’’he Song of the Elfin,” 
in which fairies a 3 re{)rosente^ as i, grinding the poor 
man’s grist without toil • — n 

■* Full merrily rings the mlU-stone round, 

Full merrily rings the wheel, 

F^ll merrily gushes out the gristv— 

Cc.ne, taste my frsgrhnt meal I 
The miller he^s a warldly man. 

And mauH hae double fee r 
So^lraw t^e sluice In the chur^li dan^ 

And 1« C ihe stream gae free I” 
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^WhoeVor has seen Great Popij, in Blast pariij^ ol 
Haverill^ has seen one of the very Iftvelimof the thomi^d 
little lakcll or pond^in^ewlSngland. Witl^its soft Slopes 
of greenest verdure— its white and sparkling sand 'rim — ^its 
B ^t^ m hem of pme and maplo, miircired, with spray 
anaH^fj in the glassy water — its graceftil Inll-sentinela 
round about| white w^h the oi^hard-bloom df spring, or 
tasselled with the con|]p of autumn-'^Sts long swoe^) of 
blue^aters, broken here and th^^l(y picturesque head- 
lands — ^it^would seem a bpotf^f ^ others, where spirits of 
evil must shrink, rebuked apd abS^hod, from the presence 
of the beautiful. Yet here, too, has the shadow of the 
supernatural fallen. A lafly of my acquamtaiKe,*a staid, 
unimaginative church-member, state^thh^fev ^ars ag<^ 
she was standing in the angle fogmed by two r^ads, one^ 
which traverses the pond shoift, the other leading over fie 
hill which rises Abruptly ^m the njgter. U was a warm 
summer evening, jul^lilrtronset. Sh^as stwtled iy the 
appearance of a horse anck cart of the kind used a centw^ 
ago in Now England, driving ij|ndJy down the steep hill- 
side, and ciossing the wall a few f ard% before her, with- 
out noise, or displacing of a stone. The driver sat ^inly 
erect, with a fierce countenance ; grasping then rei v 
tightly, and looking neither to 'the right nor the left. 


Behind the cart, ^d apparently lashed to it, was a woman 
of gigantic Bi^&, her countenance convulsed with a blinded 
expression (%f rage aiyl a^ny, Wfithing and struggling, 
like Laoooon in the folds onthe serpent. Her head, neck, 
feet, and arms were naked ; wild locks of grey hair 
streamed back from temples corrugated and darkened* 
* The horrible cavalcade swept by across the street, and dis- 


appeared at the margin of the pond. 

** The preparation of this little volume has been to me a J 
pleasant recreation, a grateful rehe^ from the oiriinaiy 
tarinrork of life > a Brief turning aside from^ heated and 
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duBt^ highway t^he hgtyited shades and dim grottoes of 

, Fanoy:— ^ ^ 

• • • • 

'* < i^pleuluff laud of oynwiy head it wm, 

' ^ pfdreaniB that flit before tha half-ahut eye.* 

May I not hopel^hat its perusal wUl afford ^leasu gp ^ 
others — ^malhng*heavy dnd lonely hours lighter and ha^« 
pier, breaking the sad myotony oi ^he sick chamber, and 
relieving with innoctent amusemouMiho weary treadmill of 
labour^ In a desultopWfinj'inn^jr I have thrown to^^ther 
stich facta iio illustration vf zpff subject as^chanc*^ to pre- 
sent thcmselve8,*with‘ v^ry little regard to bider or con- 
nexion. It IfdS been no part bf my object to apply to 
thevi facts the tost of philosophical and scientific analysis* 
I^havc contented mys^f with sketching, in dim and iiidis- 
tfiiCt outline, the great temple of mystery, leaving to 
otl^rs the ta4k of ascertaining whether it is roqjly a solid 
structure or ajoaUce rr Cloud Ij^nd ; and^of applying with 
mathei\ia^cal,accurAcy Ezekiel’s u) the walla thereof. 
Ulife very ^aturc of my subjcctehas led me, by sudden 
traiisitioiis, from the g avi| to the gay ; from the hornble 
0 to the grotesque and ludicrous; and»it has been difficult to 
avoid altogether the appearance of it reverence on the one 
hand, knd credulity <on tho^ other I am aware that there 
are graver aspects of the subject than any I have presented, 
and which are entitled to sei^ious inqiiiry^ For the Super- 
luturAlism of New England aili of all other countries is 
but the exaggeration auh distorlion of actual Ret — a great 
tr uth underlies it It' is Natura herself repelling the slan- 
ders of the materialist, and vindicating her claim to an 
informing and all-directing Spirit — ^the confused and inco- 
herent atterancc*of her evoi lasting protest ag<uust 'the 
fool who hath sa. I in his heartHhere is no God ' 

has it never occurred to the thoughtful reader, 
that the phantasms upon which he has been looking, as he 
WouV. upon t&lc spectial projection^ o? a showman’s magic- 
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huteam, are^ in fact, but the hiero^yphk representatin/ 
of ^iritual and morfl phenomena* vhicl^n a rnde 
' con only bo oxpreesed %f ell'dificSnt ^mbols ? In t£e 
uudefiu\blo poorer of%md over mind — mametic forces o^ 
i^t^tiou and ropellency — tim mental enBl^ement of the 
.vOtiX .iiid hdhe<}t by the strong an(^vil willjr-nMy we not 
find a solution of the witohcraft^gf^our ance^ra ? Are 
)t the passions— per veito|^ from /heir t^er purpose, their 
lu il h irmouios all ^^ord, warring with 

tch ^cr^ud leading their the uryjiappy one 

}f SSciiptuie, into %\e iiro^aii(L^o wate^ipd * among the 
t >iul)s’ — fitly desci ibod as c^iiious ? In the audition of 
the misei*} shivering aud &tm‘ving over hia hoarded gold ; 
and of the despeiftte \oUryibf amMtiA;, hurii^ away 
tiom all the sweet ohautiei and hol^ afVctions whicl^ 
tu iko Ilf' Kciutilul and ^ ippy pii\hore uothii^ to snggej^ 
the old idi a of gossesaioa i Are iiot^einory*s chambCTs 
^Ivays ghoso hauiUlddaJiii^ not our^Hh4» &deed, ^ome 
h i< k to us, with their looks of unutterable lofe, dir of sox« 
r jv»lul reproach i What m ienn|r>»oj but the spdbtro of 
t li tteil tormenting gnilty\^ue, agd following him 
whithersoever he goes ? And what is the fiend hj^self 
but the c\ il winch all men see in othe^ and feel in ^cm- 
NfUes— a monstrous oiiibodimeflt of the terrible idea o7 
un * And may we hot conclude m the words of Wilson 
f Dm ham ^ * Those saying (4 poets, and all their'£ibles 
ire not to bj) forgotten ; moy ari^ not feigned without 
c luso, neither yet contmiJd into the present time, and 
kept ill memory, without cfmuderation.' ” 


J. mat, Stokeiley, Yorkthire. 






